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INTRODUCTION 


Johan Gustaf Knut Wicksell, the author of these lectures, 
IS an economist of outstanding achievement whose work has 
not yet received in English-speaking countries the attention it 
deserves. In Scandinavia where he taught, and m Central 
Europe and Italy where he has long been read, his influence has 
Already been extensive and important But, in other parts, 
even at the time of his death m 1926, he was probably less 
known than any other economist of commensurate rank. In 
recent years, however, largely as a result of the writings of 
Professor Hayek and Mr. J M Keynes, his theories concerning 
the rate o^interest and the price kvel have become more widely 
known and his reputation is on the mcrease. It is safe to say 
that as the mam body of his work becomes available this process 
is hkely to contmue 

Wicksell was born in 1851. He was thus nine years younger 
than Marshall, three years younger than Pareto, and the exact 
contemporary of Bohm-Bawerk and Wieser His interest in 
Economics developed comparatively late • his first important 
work, Uber Wert, Kapital und Rente, was not published until 
1893. He graduated m philosophy and mathematics, and it was 
not until after taking his second degree in 1885 that he turned 
his attention seriously to the subject which became his life-work. 
After ten years further study in France, Germany, Austria, and 
England he took his doctorate m economics. In 1900 he was 
appointed assistant professor of Political Economy at Lund. 
From 1904 to 1916 he held the chair m the same umversity. 
He died in 1926. 

^ ^ In preparing this introduction I have been greatly helped by articles 
dealing with Wicksell and his work by Professors Ohlin and Somann, which 
appeared m the Economic Journal, vol xxxvi, p 503 seq , and the Zeitscknft 
fur Nationalolonomie, Bd ii, S 221 seq , respectively. A succinct and well- 
documented account of Wicksell’s work on the theory of. Money and Capital 
And its influence on certam contemporary writers is to be found in an as yet 
unpublished thesis submitted by Mr. Solomon Adler to the Umversity of 
London for the degree of M Sc. (Econ ) in 1932, and a useful discussion of 
parts of this theory is to be found m Kirchijaann, Studien zur Qrmz^roduh-^ 
timtatstheoric des Kapitalzindes. 
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WickselFs central contributions to theoretical economics are 
all outlined, if not fully developed, m three books, all in German; 
which appeared in rapid succession at the commencement of 
his career m the nineties JJbet Wcft, Kupitcil uud Reuter which 
appeared in 1893 ^ , Finanztheoretische UntersucTiimgen, which 
appeared in 1896 , and Geldzins und Guterpreise, which appeared 
in 1898 In the first he developed an outline solution of the 
mam problems of the pure theory of value and distribution. 
In the second he applied certam elements m this solution to 
the special problems of the theory of public finance and the 
incidence of taxation. In the third he developed his now cele;- 
brated theory concerning the relationship between the money 
rate of interest and the general level of prices. His Vorlesungen 
uber Nationalokonomie^ of which the present volumes are a 
translation, were pubhshed first m Sweden in two parts, General 
Theory, and Money and Credit, in 1901 and 1906 respectively, 
and contam, with much new material, a systematic restatement 
of the mam theorems of the first and the third of these earlier 
treatises 

It would be a great mistake, however, to regard Wicksell's^ 
work as an economist as limited to these four major pubhcations 
He published much on the population problem, played an 
active part in the discussion of pubhc affairs in Sweden, and 
throughout his career was a regular contributor to the scientific 
journals in Sweden and elsewhere. The files of the Elonomisk 
Tidsknft are full of lengthy articles by Wicksell, tantahzingly 
inaccessible to those of us who have not the good fortune to 
possess a sufficient knowledge of Swedish ^ The German 
periodicals contam a number of contributions, and the Economic 
Journal and the Quarterly Journal of Economics, once at least, 
r each secured an important article from his pen.® Few economists 

^ Some of the matter included in this book had been published in 
Conrad's J ahrbilcher in the preceding year 

® Some of these contributions are now available in one or other of the world 
languages The article on Professor Bowley’s Mathematical Economics, with 
its discussion of the theory of Bilateral Monopoly, appears in the Archiv fur 
SoztcUwissenschaft, Bd 58, pp 252-281 Professor Hayek hasmcluded a celebrated 
article on Prices and the Exchanges in his Beitrdge zur Oeldtheone, and t-w o 
others on Dr. Gustav Akermann’s Eedlka^iial und Kapitalzins and Prof. Cassel’s 
Theory of Social Economy ” appear m English as appendices to the present 
volume But an English translation of a comprehensive selection of these papers 
is still urgently to be desired 

® A short hst of Wicksell’s nnncipal contributions to forehsin periodicals is 
given by Professor Ohlm, op. at , p. ^12. 
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of his generation were more productive or — if those articles 
wincli are accessible in one or other of the world languages are 
o any criterion — mamtained so consistently high a level. 

It IS not easy in a few paragraphs to give a just view of the 
place m the history of modern economic theory of Wickseli’s 
mam achievements As we have seen, he was the contemporary 
of men like Bohm-Bawerk and Pareto, whose work falls naturally 
under the headmgs appropriate to the so-called Schools — ^the 
School of Vienna, the School of Lausanne, the School of Marshall 
But Wicksell fits mto no such classification. No economist 
of similar rank has been more open to outside mfluences But 
the mfluences were not all from one quarter. From the outset 
of his work in the mneties, he stands apart from the disputes of 
the Schools, deriving equally from the good elements in each 
of them — a pioneer of a generation which stands beyond these 
early factions and can perceive both the common denommator 
and the particular contribution m their respective systems. 
There is no economist whose work more strongly exemplifies 
both the element of contmmty and the element of progress m 
the central tradition of theoretical Economics Few have known 
better the works of the Enghsh classics or used them to greater 
advantage To those brought up in the English tradition of 
post-classical Eicardian criticism his lucid reformulations of 
their doctrines must come as somethmg of a revelation But 
his debt to the later schools is no less evident In the broad 
outlmes of his value theory, the Austrian influence is strong ; 
and m his capital theory the influence of Bohm-Bawerk is obvious 
But the whole is set m a framework which derives essentially 
from Walras, and the detail owes not a little to Wicksteed and 
to Edgeworth In short, in spite of his dates, Wicksell is of the 
present generation. 

In all this, of course, he bears a strong resemblance to Edge- 
worth, our own great eclectic There are mdeed many elements 
m common m their work. Many of the problems which interested 
them were the same — distribution, pubhc finance, the theory 
of monopoly — and they both brought to their solution that 
essential seriousness characteristic of those who are conscious 
of workmg with the instruments of an estabhshed scientific 
techmque But there was this important difference. Whereas 
Edgeworth’s eclecticism showed ?tself ‘\p.ainly in the analysis 
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of particular problems, Wicksell’s showed itself even more 
strongly in a tendency to synthesis. His particular investigations 
are important. But even more important are his reconstructions - 
of general theory. He had the feelmg for broad effects, the 
capacity for wide abstraction of the great system-makers But 
bemg a scientist and not a mere system-maker, the system he 
constructed was not specifically his own but the system common 
to the best work of the past hundred years of economic theory 

In this respect, perhaps, he is more to be compared with 
Marshall, and more than one critic has made the comparison ^ 
But here, too, there are important differences There can^be 
httle doubt that m general knowledge of the details of economic 
relationships in the modern world, Marshall was greatly Wicksell’s 
superior, as indeed he was the superior of most others of his 
generation But as a systematizer of pure theory he had the 
defects of his qualities The peculiar blend of reahstic knowledge 
and theoretical insight which enabled him to present with such 
mgenuity the world as he saw it, was not necessarily conducive 
to clear presentation of abstract theoretical issues He was 
so anxious to explain the reahty he knew, to make his theory 
appear plausible, that he was apt to be impatient with refine- 
ments which, though useless for this purpose, might be frmtful 
m other connections Moreover, as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, 
he lacked that aesthetic feelmg for order and proportion which 
is essential to a theoretical synthesis on the grandest scale. 
It was just here that Wicksell excelled. There is no work m the 
whole range of modem economic literature which presents a 
clearer general view of the mam significance and interrelations 
of the central propositions of economic analysis than these 
lectures The arrangement is exemplary. The successive pro- 
positions are presented in a setting which emphasizes both their 
implications and — what is just as important — ^their hmitations . 
and the whole is built up m such a way that at each successive 
point in the argument attention is always focused upoft the 
new elements in the problem, the rest havmg been satisfactorily 
disposed of at an earlier stage. In this no doubt WickseU learnt 
much from Walras. But no^ one would contend that the 
exposition of the EUments d'Economie Politique Pure, httered 

*• See, e g , Schumpeter, ^ Enut WickseU,” Arohiv f&r Sozialwissenschafi, 
Bd. 58. pp. 23S-257. - '' 
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up as it is with so much superfluous and somewhat crude 
^mathematics, is a model of expository clarity. 

In certain respects, the closest comparison is with Wicksteed. 
For Wicksteed had the arclutechtomc mstmct, and he, too, had 
derived both from Lausanne and Vienna. He had not, however, 
Wicksell’s feelmg for the Enghsh classics, and the development 
of his thought was on diflPerent lines Strongly influenced by 
Pareto’s modifications of utility theory, m later years he became 
more and more interested in the philosophical and methodological 
imphcations of the general theory of value. Wicksell, on the 
^ther hand, who was a bit old fashioned on pure utihty theory, 
turned his attention more and more to the development of 
that part of the Jevoman-Bohm-Bawerkian theory of capital, 
which, just because he rejected the classical writers so completely, 
in certain respects Wicksteed failed to comprehend ^ , and as 
time went on his interests became more technical and practical 
But the two supplement each other m admirable fashion. The 
subjective side of modem theory is at its best in Wicksteed, 
the objective in Wicksell , a combination of the two covers much 
, of the essential ground.^ I am not clear that Wicksteed was 
acquainted with Wicksell ^ But there is ample evidence that 
Wicksell knew Wicksteed’s work and appreciated it long before 
much was thought of it m England 

Any enumeration of Wicksell’smore outstandmg contributions 
to the detail of Economic Science must commence, if it is to do 
justice to his own wishes, with Ins contributions to the theory 
of population. It was the reproach that his knowledge of the 
economics of the population problem was insufficient, which 
first directed his attention to scientific econonucs , and thoughout 
his life, the population problem in all its aspects retained the 

^ In this connection a companson between Wicksteed’s article on Jevons’ 
“ Theory of Political Economy ” ( WorkSt vol u, pp 734—754) and the sections on 
Capital Theory m Uber Wert, Kapital und Rente is very instructive. 

^ But not all I should be very sorry to be thought to lend any countenance 
to!*the view, now apparently gainmg ground in somewhat unexpected quarters, 
that in undergraduate teaching or m advanced studies we are yet m a 
position to dispense with the most thorough study of Marshall’s Prinaiples, 
It would be a sad thmg if the uncritical acceptance of this great work, 
^ which so long tended to stiffle the development of other Imes of thought 
m this country, were to be succeeded by an equally uncritical rejection of 
all the wisdom and the path-breakmg intuitions that it contams. 

® He must have been aware of Uhet Wert, Kapital und Rente,, for it was 
reviewed together with his own Co-oj^dinatlon of the Laws of Distribution m 
the Economic Journal for June, 1894. ^ 
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strongest hold on his interest and emotions, so much so indeed 
that in 1909 he incurred the penalty of a short term of imprison-* 
ment on account of strong utterances on certain of its non- 
economic aspects — a period which he devoted to the preparation 
of a short book on this subject signed defiantly '' Ystad Prison 
In the statistical field, he did much important work on the 
mechamcs ofi population increase, and, m the field of economic 
theory, he was one of the first systematically to develop the 
concept of an optimum population. Whether it is so easy at 
any time to assigh^a specific magmtude to this elusive concept 
as Wicksell himself supposed, whether mdeed we really yet 
know enough about the application of the laws of returns in 
this connection to be m a position to describe it in a way which is 
theoretically satisfactory, are questions on which differences of 
opmion between reasonable men may yet legitimately arise. 
But the emphatic pronouncements m the introduction to the 
Lectures on the place of population theory m a systematic 
treatment of economic problems are a sufficient mdication of the 
importance Wicksell himself attached to this part of his work. 

To the broad outhnes of the theory of value Wicksell added ^ 
httle that was completely origmal But he fused the mam 
teachings of Walras and the early Austrians with great 
ingenuity and expository power, givmg to the philosophical 
insight and profoundity of Monger and his followers, the 
superior precision and elegance of the mathematical formula- 
tion. Seldom have the comphcations mvolved in the 
transition from pure utility theory to the theory of exchange 
and price been stated with greater clarity and exactitude 
To more recent developments of the theory of value he was 
not very sympathetic, probably on accoimt of the very strong 
" utilitarian bias in his general view of the subject The student 
QfLth^J}heQry^pf pubhc finance, however, should n‘5FmigS''his 
discusgion^f the principle of justice in taxatioBr;^-' 

In the theofy^dr prod^mjiWS^icks^ greater 

His statement of the margmal productivity theory 
is one of the most satisfactory available As Dr Hicks has 
shown, ^ the exposition in the Lectures^ with its express condition^ 

^ F%7hanztheoretisclic UntcTsuchu7ig&%f p. 176 seq WickseU’s views m this 
^pect have been developed vnth great ingenuity by his pupil. Professor 
E Lindahl, m his Z)»c (Hrecktighett der B&stm&rung, 

^ TUory of Wages, p. 23a» ^ 
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that the various firms concerned must be at a stage at which 
tuther economies of large scale production are absent, 
IS immune from the strictures which have been passed by 
Pareto, Edgeworth and others on the version which is to be 
found in Wicksteed’s Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution. 
In this he may have been indebted to Walras. But in the light 
of the discussion of the theory of distribution in Tiber Wert, 
Kapital und Rente, Wicksell must himself be looked upon as 
one of the founders of the margmal productivity theory. ^ 

Most conspicuous, however, m the sphere of the theory of 
production is WickseU’s contribution to that part which deals 
mth problems of capit al and mterest Here his eclecticism rises 
to the pomt of pure genius. By a judicious selection from the 
best elements in earlier theories he achieved a reformulation 
of this part of the theory of production from which, it is safe to 
say, all future work m this field which aspires to be taken seriously 
must commence It is worth examimng the nature of this 
achievement in rather more detail 

The part played in the classical system by the mgredients 
^of a substantially correct theory of capital and mterest is by no 
means so neghgible as post-classical criticism has often assumed. 
On the one hand m the wage fund theory, on the other in the 
Ricardian modifications of the labour theory of value, particu- 
larly in the letters to McCulloch, there exist the rudiments of a 
theory m many essential respects not dissimilar from that which is 
to be found m Jevons, Bohm-Bawerk and Wicksell In a series 
of brilhant reconstructions in the Finanztheoretische Tinier- 
suchungen and elsewhere, Wicksell himself mdicated the 
significance of certam aspects of the classical doctrines m this 
respect. More recently Mr. Edelberg has shown ^ how, if one is 
wiUmg to give Ricardo the benefit of the doubt in one or two 
connections, a whole theory of capital and mterest on Wicksellian 
hues can be reconstructed from actual Ricardian material. 
In any case it cannot be said that important theories of capital 
and mterest played a negligible part m the classical system. 
Indeed, if a choice had to be made between the classical theories 
%nd those modern systems which ignore the Jevoman-Bohm- 
Bawerkian reconstruction and reject the classical elements, 

^ ‘‘ The Ricardian Theory of Profits,^’ Economxca^ February, 1933, 
n-n* 51—7^1 • 
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there is much to be said for the view that the classical theories 
would be much less likely to mislead 

But the classical system as a whole was very vulnerable 
It was open to general attack on its theory of value. It was 
ever 3 rwhere deficient on pomts of formulation And these 
particular theories of capital and interest were liable to attack, 
not merely for their obvious deficiencies in this respect, but also 
for political reasons. As time went on, the wage fund doctrine 
in particular, mstead of being reformulated in those mmor respects 
in which it was defective, became the target of contmuous and 
completely hostile criticism, some of it justified in points o| 
detail, but most of it analytically erroneous and totally beside 
the point Nothing could be more superficial — for mstance — 
than the criticisms put forward by writers such as Walker 
and J. B. Clark of the mcontrovertible proposition that wages 
are paid out of capital. But for pohtical reasons the classical 
theories of capital were unpopular and men jumped at any 
pretext for rejecting them. The result was that, particularly 
m English circles, much of the Economics of the fifty years after 
1870 was what Wicksell calls a Kapitallose Wirtschaftstheone ^ 
— an economic theory of acapitalistic production. Considerations 
of capital theory proper, save of a more or less termmological 
nature, simply disappear from the picture. Professor Taussig’s 
Wages and Capital was a gallant attempt to stem the tide — 
which mcidentally carried through most of the modifications 
necessary to make the classical theory logically acceptable and 
completely disposed of the ridiculous myth that it had origmated 
m selfishness and reaction. But it was in vain. When, after 
the war, Mr. Dennis Robertson and Mr J. M. Keynes turned 
their attention to problems of fluctuation which involved similar 
considerations, the tradition of a theory of capital had so 
completely disappeared in English Political Economy that they 
had to start completely from the beginning. Nor was the 
position any better in certain continental circles. The work 
of Pareto, valuable as it is in other respects, adds little to 
knowledge in this connection. It would perhaps be putting 
it too strongly to say that there is no capital m his equation's 
of economic equihbnum. But it would certainly be correct 
to say that there is no Urm, Now time is the essence of capital 
theory. ^ 
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^ There was another stream of thought, however, m which the 
theorems of the classical economists were by no means altogether 
^abandoned In spite of his antipathy for Mill and his celebrated 
denunciation of his four fundamental propositions on capital ” 
— ‘'all wrong,” as he said, Jevons had taken over into his capital 
theory important classical elements. And in Bohm-Bawerk’s 
“ Positive Theory of Capital ” something very like the classical 
wage fund theory, shorn of its obvious defects of formulation, 
makes its appearance. But Jevons’ chapter on capital was only 
an outhne , and, for various reasons, the influence of Bohm-Bawerk 
was^ not altogether fortunate In his critical work, he was 
undoubtedly unjust to many of his predecessors. This, where 
it did not create repulsion, created the impression of a much 
greater lack of continmty than actually existed And in his 
positive solution, which in most important respects was sub- 
stantially correct, the emphasis and arrangement was such as 
to make understanding of the main elements much more difficult 
than need have been the case. The sections dealmg with the 
element of time discount are admirably clear and have made a 
permanent mark on the discussion of the subject elsewhere. 
But the sections relatmg to the third ground ” for the existence 
of interest — the “ techmcal superiority of present goods ” — are 
developed ]n a mode which definitely mvites criticism. What, 
as Wicksell pomts out, is really the central and fundamentally 
unassailable core of the Bohm-Bawerkian theory — the discussion 
of the influence of the varying productivity of productive 
processes of different lengths on prices, the use of the subsistence 
fund, and the formation of the rate of mterest — only appears 
as a sort of practical application of these more disputable 
propositions at the very end of the book. It is clear that many 
of Bohm’s readers never reach that last section The result has 
been that in those parts where the oral tradition of Bohm- 
Bawerk’s seminar was not influential, it came to be thought 
that th,e theory of the relation of time discount to interest was 
Bohm-Bawerk s chief contribution. The propositions relating 
to the “ third ground ” were held to have been disposed of by 
the criticisms of Professors Fetter and Fisher ; and the most 
valuable element m the solution, therefore, what is really a 
margmal productivity theory of interest, properly stated in 
regard to the time element, tended to escape attention. 
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But not with Wicksell For Wicksell the productivity side ^ 
of the question was obviously at once the more important 
and the more deserving of further elucidation Steeped as he^ 
was in the literature of the classical system, he had no difficulty 
m detectmg the underlymg contmuity between Bohm- 
Bawerk’s theory of the subsistence fund and the classical 
wage fund theory, and with his mathematical insight he 
divmed, in spite of aU Bohm-Bawerk’s disclaimers, the 
substantial identity between the general marginal productivity 
analysis and the propositions relatmg to the varying produc- 
tivity of different investment periods He was thus able 
to present an account of equihbrmm of capitalistic production 
which combined all the best features of these apparently divergent 
theories, and, by mvokmg the methods of Walrasian analysis, 
he was able to present it in a much more general setting than 
was the case with either Jevons or Bohm-Bawerk It is true that 
this theory itself is not complete It was fully developed in the 
Lectures only for the case of circulating capital And although 
later on, m his review of Dr Akerman’s book (prmted below as 
Appendix 2) Wicksell developed a solution for the case of capital 
of varying degrees of durabihty, it is obvious that this is one of 
the fields of pure analysis in which most yet remains to be done 
But the fundamental ideas of his theory — the place of the varying 
productivity of variations m the mvestment period, the idea 
of mterest as the difference between the margmal productivity 
of direct and mdirect uses of factors of production— these 
are notions which are not likely to be superseded and which are 
^ fundamental as a basis for future work. 

I come finally to what is probably the best known of Wicksell’s 
contributions — his celebrated theory concerning the relations 
between money and natural rates of mterest and movements 
in the general level of prices. This is probably Wicksell’s most 
original contribution. The main propositions are certainly 
not new. As Professor Hayek has shown ^ there is ^ very 
considerable body of passages in the classical literature, m which, 
in one form or another, they make their appearance. But, 
apart from one isolated passage in Ricardo, which WicJ^sell 

1 Prices and ProdiLCtionf chapter i, passim “ A Note on the Development of 
the Ikjctrme of ‘ Forced Saving,'” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol xlvii, 
pp. 123-133. r ^ 
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^ says explicitly was only bronglit to his notice after the publication 
of Jus own theory, these passages are not in the most conspicuous 
or most -easily accessible works, and there seems little reason 
* to question that, in so far as any idea implicit m the fundamental 
notions of Economics can be so described, his main idea was 
original 

Its influence has been far reaching. It is clear that in W ickselbs 
own treatment, in certain respects — not unimportant in regard to 
practical applications — it is not correctly developed. It can be 
shown that the proposition that the money rate of interest 
which keeps prices stable is also the rate which clears the market 
of Voluntarily accumulated capital, breaks down when the 
conditions of capital supply are either progressive or retro- 
gressive ^ It IS clear that it stands m much need of refinement 
before it can be applied to the interpretation of actual conditions — 
still more as a guide to practice The notion of a smgle rate, either 
natural or monetary, needs to be replaced by the idea of a 
structure of rates , and the mterrelations of these rates, and their 
relation, not merely to the stream of saving, but also to the risk 
factor, need much more study. But when all is said by way of 
qhahfication, it remains true that the discovery, or rather the 
rediscovery, of_ the general relationship involved -is one of 
the^eatest smgle steps forward in monetary economics since 
the proper elaboration of the quantity theory. It is the key, 
not only to the more complex problems of fluctuations of 
monetary value, but also to much that is central in the general 
theory of capitaL and the theory of business, cycles. 
Monetary theory and capital theory ahke are at an impasse 
when the theory of money is limited to the simple quantity 
theory and the theory of capital is divorced from the theory 
of the money market. The value of money is said to depend 
on the quantity of money and the velocity of circulation, the 
rate of interest on the marginal productivity of extensions of 
the investment period, and the rate of tune discount. The 
relations between the supply of capital and the supply of money, 
between the money rate of interest and the rates of real accumu- 
lation and investment, not to mention the relations between 

^ See Hayek, Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle, chapter v, and Prices 
and Production, chapter i , also G. Myrdal, “ Der Gleichgewichtsbegnff als 
Instrument der Geldtheoretischen Aniyse,’* in Beitrage zur Geldtkeorie, ed 
Hayek. 
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relative prices at various stages of production and the rate of ^ 
borrowing of the entrepreneurs — all these problems, whose 
solution is essential to any comprehensive theory of economic ^ 
change, remain unexplained until this fundamental conjunction 
has been effected No doubt m this field it has been left for 
others to develop the implications of the broad principles which 
Wicksell laid down and even now much work still remains to 
be done But the mam credit of rediscovering these principles 
and brmgmg them once more into the centre of discussion must 
rest permanently with the author of these lectures. 

* * 4 . * * * 

f' 

The present translation is based upon the third edition, 
published m Sweden after the death of the author under the 
editorship of Professor Somarm. The two volumes into which 
it IS divided, which deal with general theory and money and 
credit respectively, are to be pubhshed successively and will be 
sold separately. There have been added, as Appendices to 
Volume I, two of Wicksell’s longer articles, one which adds to 
the capital theory of Book II further elucidations of the problem 
of durable capital not provided in the text, and another, whicn, 
m the form of a lengthy critique of Professor CassePs Theory of 
Social Economy^ underhnes various details of Wicksell’s general 
outlook. The inclusion of this latter must not be thought to 
imply any special endorsement by the editor of all the 
various criticisms it contains , there are, mdeed, several not 
unimportant points, notably those relating to the measurability 
of utihty, where Professor Cassel still seems to me to have the 
better of the argument. But it is always good to know exactly 
where important authorities differ, and it was thought that 
anything which should elucidate the relationship of the theoretical 
systems of the two most famous Scandmavian economists of 
our time would therefore be helpful 

Wicksell’s aim m preparing the Lectures was to provide a 
work which would not only enlighten the professional economist 
but would also serve as a textbook for students. It is with 
this end m view that the present edition has been prepared. 

It is not perhaps suited as an mtroduction for very young 
students who have no prehimnary acquamtance with economics 
or any of the natural scienoes. For such, some such work as 
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Volume I of Wicksteed’s Commonsense of Political Economy is to 
be’ preferred. But for more advanced students (i e students m 
the first year of preparation for the final examination, as 
distinct from students preparmg for the intermediate) and for 
readers of maturity it is admirably fitted for use as a general 
textbook. I know no smgle woik bettei smted to the needs of 
any natural scientist who vishes to get a general view 
of what theoretical economics is about, and to what extent 
it is scientifically respectable In parts the exposition is 
mathematical. But here, as m the origmal, the more advanced 
secjfions and the sections mvolvmg calculus have been prmted 
in smaller type and may be omitted on first reading The 
main argument throughout is accessible to those who have no 
mathematical competence. 

The task of editing the translation of a technical work of 
this sort IS always somewhat arduous, and I am indebted to 
many friends at the London School of Economics who have 
lent assistance. The final version of the text owes much to 
Dr J R. Hicks, who generously gave much time to the checking 
ai\d correction of the manuscript. In addition to providmg the 
translation of the Appendices, Mr. Solomon Adler gave valuable 
assistance and advice concermng the rendermg of technicahties, 
and Mr. E S Tucker has borne the main burden of the laborious 
task of seeing the book through the press. 

Lionel Robbins. 

London School of Economics. 

April, 1934 




FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this book was a very limited one, for 
I did not wish to deprive myself of the opportnnity of publishing 
a new edition and of availing myself of the improvements which 
experience and expert criticism might suggest. Unfortunately, 
very little criticism, either public or private, has reached me ; 
but during the ten years or more in which I have been teaching 
I have naturally discovered various defects, which in this edition 
I have endeavoured to correct By omitting the chapter on the 
theory of population, which was published a couple of years ago 
m a revised form as a Verdandi ’’ publication, it has been 
possible, without mcreasmg the size of the work, to find space 
for certain additions, which, I hope, will increase its value and 
its usefulness Thus the presentation of the theory of rent and 
the problem of distribution in a non-capitalistic economy has 
been expanded and, m connection with the theory of interest, 
some pages have been devoted to a resume and criticism of 
Bohm-Bawerk’s theory m its origmal form. Similarly, I have 
given a detailed alternative explanation ^ of the origm of interest 
and of the solution of the problem of distribution under capitalistic 
production, m which I assume that the whole of the available 
supply of current labour and land is either invested m production 
at once, at the same time, or possibly at different moments of 
tune ; after which, the products mature spontaneously under 
the mfluence of free natural forces — ^as for mstance m the 
laying down of wme for consumption, etc. Interest then appears 
m its purest form as the “marginal productivity of waiting” 
(or of tune), and the problem, m all its phases, is easily susceptible 
of exact treatment m a mathematical form, without it being 

^ Tins expression is perhaps not entirely suitable, since, as will easily 
b^seen, the essence of the argument is in both cases the same. It is therefore 
also possible that I ought to have endeavoured to combine sections II, 2, C 
and I) in a smgle uniform presentation J have found myself unable, 
however, for various reasons, to do this. Ae they now stand, these two collateral 
presentations may materially support and explain each other. 
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nscessary to have recourse to calculation with, so-called simple 
interest, as in Bohm-Bawerk’s well-known exposition. ' 

Fmally, the original brief discussion of the phenomena of 
the accumulation of capital has been expanded, and now mcludes 
an exammation of Professor Cassehs mteresting contributions to 
the still very meagre literature of this subject. 

As will appear from what has been said, the present edition 
has a more ‘‘mathematical” character than its predecessor 
In every case, however, I have prefaced the mathematical 
analysis by an elementary treatment with definite — though 
usually arbitrary— figures. The passages m smaller type c^, 
for the most part, be read and imderstood without any special 
knowledge of mathematics, and for the remamder, as I have 
said in the text, the standard reached nowadays in secondary 
schools should suffice. 

Opmions may diSer as to the value of this method. For my 
own part, I am convmced that a constant and logical argument 
from simple assumptions conveys more real knowledge than 
variegated but superficial talk upon everythmg under the sun * 
national character, racial differences, will to power, class mterest^ 
etc. Again, as regards the controversy concemmg the so-called 
historical and theoretical treatment of economics (of which the 
latter must of necessity be more or less mathematical), this is 
a matter which can, in my opinion, be settled only by a division 
of labour. We must be deeply grateful to those persons who, by 
the discovery and mvestigation of documents relating to economic 
history — matters treated in a very step ‘motherly fashion by 
earlier historians — ^have succeeded m illuminating the present by 
the light of the past, and m showmg to us some links on a cham 
of development of which we ourselves and our environment 
constitute another link. But, on the other hand, if econonucs 
is some day to become a real science and guide to practical 
business it must mevitably advance to certain positive results 
and principles of universal application. It will not do to treat 
questions relatmg to economic pohcy, to trade and mdustry, 
and especially to population, as if they were metaphysical 
speculations in which each person can adopt the point of view 
which appeals most to his temperament — and still more 
' frequently, perhaps, to his private interests. We are here 
concerned with substantial quantities, measurable magnitudes. 
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a and 6, plus and minus To secure an explanation of their 
r<3lations which would be convincing to every thinking and 
unprejudiced person cannot be said to be outside the scope 
of econonuc inquiry, but must, on the contrary, be its 
ultimate goal. 

I am, of course, far from regardmg the following arguments, 
which are for the most part hypothetical, as an adequate 
foundation for a practical treatment of economic questions, 
though I have little doubt that they constitute a necessary 
preliminary — and, at the same time, provide a useful exercise 
for those concerned with such problems In more than one 
case it may appear that a direct application of our prmciples 
to actual politico-econonuc problems would be quite natural. 
In such cases we must certamly be on our guard against 
over-hasty generalizations from results achieved by way of 
abstract deductions ; and, unfortunately, the mathematical 
method affords no absolute guarantee agamst false deductions. 
But, in any case, that method has a great advantage over the 
merely descriptive method, m that errors committed cannot 
long be concealed, and false opinions cannot be defended long 
after they have been shown to be wrong. 

Lttnd. 

March, 1911. 


Knut Wicksell. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE NATURE OE ECONOMICS . DIVISION OE THE SUBJECT 

• 

It IS not easy to give a satisfactory dejSnition of tlie term 
‘"pobtical economy”.^ The conception itself is, indeed, 
somewhat vague — a natural state of affairs in the infancy 
of a science. Literally, the name indicates national house- 
keeping or the theory of national housekeeping. Yet, 
at any rate nowadays, a nation has no common housekeeping, 
but every individual manages his own affairs. The State itself 
constitutes a management of some affairs m common and the 
same is true of the local units , the housekeepmg of those umts 
is dealt with by the science of public finance, which, though 
it must be regarded as a part (and an important part) of political 
economy, is by no means the whole. In modern times, moreover, 
it has become customary to treat public finance as a distinct 
science. 

The name pohtical economy arose durmg the so-called 
mercantile ” age, when it was regarded as a duty of the State 
itself to exercise an extensive influence over the affairs of 
mdividuals, so that the latter enjoyed only a very restricted 
hberty, under the guidance and control of the State. At that 
time, therefore, it was appropriate to speak of pohtical economy, 
a term which adequately represented the conception which 
underlay it. Its appropriateness diminished with the advent of 
the physiocratic ideas and the victory of the conception of 
unrestricted liberty and free trade, especially as the mam thesis 
I of the latter was that the State should interfere as httle as 
p<^sible in economic affairs and leave the mdividual, except 
m certam well-defined cases, free to attend to his own hnsmess. 


^ [Swedish NcU%onalekonomi 1 German NattonaldkoTiomie,] 
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Thus, according to this view, the fundamental prmciple of 
pohtical economy was that its subject matter, the national 
household, did not exist. 

In our day, it is true, there has been a reaction against 
this ultra-liberal principle, but nevertheless it is still in reality 
the mdividuahstic, purely private, system which predominates. 
For this reason many modern writers have desired to reject 
the qualifying adjective pohtical ” or '' national ” and to speak 
merely of economics, or have mvented entirely new names, such 
as ‘‘ plutology ’’ or “ catallactics But m the absence of 
a betteTliame we ma;^ perhaps retam the old one,^ provi(Jed 
that we are careful not to import mto it the conception of 
a national uhity in the economic field which does not exist in 
reality In accordance with the modern outlook, the subject 
matter of political economy is becoming more and more the 
doctrme of economic phenomena, in their mterrelations, seen 
as a whole ; i e m so far as they uniformly affect whole classes 
of the community, or a whole people, or the totahty of all 
peoples (what the Germans call Weltmrtschaft), By an economic 
phenomenon or activity is meant every systematic endeavopr 
to satisfy a material need, or, more precisely, one which seeks 
with the available means to achieve the greatest possible result, 
or a given result with the least possible means (The famihar 
expression, ‘'to obtain the greatest possible results with the 
smallest possible means,’’ is illogical and should therefore be 
* avoided.) 

In many cases such an activity, though directed to the 
advantage of an individual, at the same time promotes, or is 
at least not inimical to, the general good. He who works and 
produces only for his own gam also confers benefits on others 
— ^indirectly, by means of exchange', the improvement of the 
soil and of techmcal plant in general, which is effected by the 
present generation, possibly only in its own mterests, will, 
nevertheless, be of benefit to the coming generation. 1® such 
cases individual and national economic mterests comcide. But 
it is equally common, or even more common, for one economic 
interest to conflict with another ; circumstances or activis^ies 
which benefit one branch of industry, one class of society, or 
one generation, are often more or less injurious to another. 
^ [i,e. NcUicmalekonomt (Swedish) or NationaldkoTumiie (German).] 
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Examples of this kind are familiar to everybody , the most 
important is surely the distribution of property, in so far as 
possession of land or an exceptional monopoly of any kmd 
necessarily excludes otheis from that land or that monopoly. 
Private and national economic interests then no longer coincide, 
and the question arises which is to be followed ; m other words, 
which of two conflicting mterests is to be preferred as contnbutmg 
most to the general good. To a nswer this question is the practical 
and social^ duty of political economy, and it might be said that 
the definition of political economy as a practical science is the 
theory of the manner of satisfying human needs which gives 
the greatest possible satisfaction to society as a whol§,^ havmg 
regard to future generations as well as to the pre sen t. The 
existing mdividuahstic organization of society, in so far as it is 
socially justified, must then be regarded as a means to the 
attainment of that end. 

The solution of this problem is frequently very difficult 
and the result is, of course, always dependent not only on 
technical economic considerations, but also on the degree of 
oiwr sympathies that is to say, on our understanding of the 
mterests and demands of others. When we say that a thmg 
is beneficial or injurious from the pomt of view of political 
economy, this manner of speakmg is based on an ethical or 
philosophical postulate ; that is to say, on certam conceptions 
concemmg the natural right of men to live and enjoy the good 
thmgs of life. We either consider all to have the same rights 
and reckon each individual member of society as a unit, or 
else, for one reason or another, we recognize a difierence between 
them, though m that case the reasons must be clearly stated 
if we are to regard our view as scientifically established. 

As we all know, opimons on this question have changed 
greatly m the course of time. In earher times, only the free, and 
afterwards only the propertied, classes were regarded as members 
of society m the true sense , slaves and those without property 
were regarded in much the same way as domestic animals in 
^our day — merely as a means and not as an end. Aristotle’s 
VeB^known saying that shuttles and the plectron of the lyre 
would have to move of themselves before slavery could cease, 

^ Here, too, one should avoid the -^ery common, but fundamentally 
meaningless, expression “the greatest happiness of the greatest number”. 
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IS- evidence of tMs view, though we need not go back so far 
m tune to encounter sinailar opmions. Among eighteenth centuiy 
Swedish wnters on economics, mentioned by Arnberg m his " 
Fnhetstidens 'pol'il%s'ka ekonomi {“ The Political Economy of the 
Age of Ereedom”),^ we repeatedly find remarks which show 
that the conception, so repellent to our minds, of a workman 
as a mere beast of burden was, as recently as two centuries ago, 
still general and deep-rooted. Indeed, it may be regarded m 
some degree as one of the merits of economic science that in 
this respect it has produced a revolution in public opmion. 
As soon as we begin seriously to regard economic phenomena 
ds a whole and to seek for the conditions of the welfare of the 
whole, consideration for the interests of the proletariat must 
emerge ; and from thence to the proclamation of equal rights 
for all IS only a short step. 

The Very concept of pohtical economy, therefore, or the 
existence of a science with such a name, imphes, strictly speakmg, 
a thoroughly revolutionary programme It is not surprismg 
that the concept is vague, for that often happens with 
a revolutionary programme Indeed, many practical and 
theoretical problems remam to be solved before the goal of 
economic or social development can be said to be clearly 
understood. Something can still be said in favour of the older 
pomt of view, but in any case it should be said straightforwardly 
and without prevarication. If, for example, we regard the 
working classes as bemgs of a lower type, or if, without going 
regard them as not yet bemg ready for a full 
snare m the product of society, then we should say so clearly 
and base our further reasoning upon that opinion. There is 
oiiy one thing which is unworthy of science — ^to conceal or 
pervert the truth ; that is to say, m this case, to represent the 
position as if those classes had already received all they could 
reasonably qj expect, or to rely upon unfounded, optimistic 
eiieis that economic developments m themselves tend'^o the 
greatest possible satisfaction of aU This latter mistake was 

so-caUed “ harmony economists m the , 
™ die of the l^t century — ^the American, Carey, and"Hht> 
o erwise admirable Frenchman, Bastiat — ^both of whom m 

Stud^r % fnhetstidens natwTicdelonomtska Utteratur, 
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their own countries and in ours have had, and still have, many 
disciples. 

The division of the subject which first suggests itself is 
into ‘‘theoretical’’ and “practical” political economy — 
economics m the narrow sense and national economic policy. 
Owing to the decisive difference which it makes to our handhng 
of economic problems whether we assume the existence of 
private property and freedom of contract in anything like their 
present forms, or whether we do not, it might be more appropriate 
to subdivide the practical portion mto two parts : one being an 
apphcation of the founded on ejoisting conditions, and the 

other a critical examination of the foundation itself. 

The former of these would be, at the same time, a link 
betw'een the latter and the theoretical portion. On the one hand, 
it amphfies the theoretical abstractions by a closer consideration 
of reality, whilst, on the other hand, the practical problems 
which emerge as soon as we approach reahty can find their 
ultimate solution only in a criticism of the foundations of the 
whole economic life of society, 

, We thus arrive at the following division of our subject : — 

(1) j^jth^et^ljpaTtf^^ general, or theoretical economics), 
comprismg a statement of economic laws or the connection 
between economic phenomena, m which, in order to discover 
or demonstrate these laws, we must necessarily proceed from 
certam simplifying assumptions. 

(2) A practical part (applied economics, particular problems 
of the consumption, distribution and production of goods), 
comprismg the application of these laws to various fields of 
activity in the concrete economic life of society 

(3) A socigl ^Tt (social economics or economic pohcy), 
comprismg an mvestig3,tion mto the question how these economic 
laws and practical precepts should properly be apphed in order 
to obtaiu the greatest possible social gam, and what changes in 
the exifetmg economic and legal structure of society are necessary 
to this end. 

In the^r^^ of these mam parts there are certain subdivisions, 
^iret and foremost comes the theory of human wants, quantitative 
and qualitative, i e. the general theory of consumption, which, 
smce it is the purpose of all econoignc aiotivity, should logically 
be placed first, even though m actual life it comes last in point 
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of time. As regards such, needs, or consumption, the quaMitaiive 
point of view emerges first, and m this respect the numbe/of 
consumers is of decisive importance Thus, m our first * 
subsection, we naturally treat of the theory of ‘population, its 
composition and changes. Man is, mdeed, not only a consumer , 
he is also a producer Yet he is, both phylogenetically and 
ontogenetically, both in racial and mdividual development, 
a consumer long before he is a producer. In the theory of 
production, moreover, man is only one of the productive factors , 
m the theory of consumption he and his purposes constitute the 
whole. Generally speaking, and even apart from the above 
division of the subject, it will be found that the theory of popula- 
tion, which can never be omitted from a complete treatise on 
political economy, can never find a smtable place m the system 
unless it forms an mtroduction to the whole. In actual fact, 
it IS impossible to consider economic problems profitably, whether 
they are of a practical or theoretical kmd, unless we constantly 
keep population and its changes in view. On the other hand, 
it would appear that certam problems of population are of such 
a complicated nature that they cannot be solved without 
a thorough knowledge of every part of the theory of economic 
structure. Thus we return to these problems at practically 
every point in a thorough econonoic mvestigation, and their 
solution may be regarded as its chief result 

We next turn to the qualitative side of human needs : to 
their extent and intensity, relative importance, etc , and the 
comparative importance which we accordmgly attribute to the 
means of satisfying these needs. The development of this mquiry 
will lead us to the theory of value and to the associated general 
theory of exchange. On the other hand, exchange as it appears 
in reality in modern society, and the regulation of exchange 
by society which may be considered desirable, belong respectively 
to the second and third mam sections of our subject. 

The next subdivision is the general theory of production 
and of the factors of production . land (or nature), labour, and 
capital, their part m production and their relative shares m the^ 
distribution of the product — ^rent, wages, and mteres^-ah 
exammed on certam simplifying assumptions, such as universal 
free competition or competition limited m a certam manner. 
It is already clear that the theory of production cannot be 
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* separated from the theory of distribution^ though it should be 
noted that this apphes only to distribution as it actually takes 
► place under the individualistic economic system, or, more 
correctly, as it would take place on our simphfymg assumptions. 
The social problem of distribution, on the other hand, which 
belongs to the third main division, is fundamentally different 
from this ; it embraces, among other things, the question, not 
yet raised at this stage, of property rights m the various factors 
of production. 

In these two subdivisions we shall treat the subject mainly 
fccom the static pomt of view, i e. we shall assume, m prmciple, 
a society which retams unchanged from year to year the same 
population, the same area of territory and the same amount of 
capital, and remams on the same level of technical achievement. 
By way of transition to a more dynamic pomt of view, which 
can only be successfully presented in combination with the 
practical part of our subject, we shall briefly treat the problem 
of savmg or accumulation of capital — ^which is equivalent to 
production without correspondiug consumption — as well as 
its negative counterpart, capital consumption. 

Fmally, we mclude m the general or theoretical part of our 
work the theory of the medium of exchange, money as well as 
organized credit, which subjects are clearly connected and partly 
comcide Many monetary questions, it is true, have their proper 
place m the special or apphed section of our subject, but to avoid 
unnecessary length we shall treat most of them together, more 
especially smce the actual technique of money is of much greater 
mterest to pure economic theory than the technical details of 
production or trade. 

We thus obtain the following five subdivisions of Part I of 
our work * — 

(i) The theory of population.^ 

(u) The theory of value and exchange. 

-^ui) The theory of production and distribution. 

(iv) The theory of capital, all of which are treated in 
Volume I, and 

(v) The theory of money and credit, which is the subject 
of the second volume of the theoretical part of our work. 

As I shall probably not be in a position to publish either • 

^ [For reasons explained in ttie author’s preface, this section was omitted m 
the second Swedish edition and is not included in the present translation.] 
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of the two other mam parts, it is unnecessary to recount how 
I have conceived their content or how I have treated them ili 
my lectures. I need only add that the third mam division (or 
Social Economics) would mclude, as its last section, a theory of 
puhhc finance — which is usually treated nowadays as a separate 
science, as a study of particular financial legislation— though in 
essence it undoubtedly constitutes a part, growmg more important 
and extensive every day, of political economy. 

This division of the subject accords in the mam with that 
used by Walras in his Mements d'economie poMiqite pure, though 
it is not always based upon the same reasons. Formerly, following 
the example of J. B Say and J. S. Mill, it was usual to divide 
economics into the theories of production, distribution, exchange, 
and consumption — a chronological order, as it were, accordmg 
to which it was supposed that commodities must first be produced, 
then distributed between the persons participatmg in the 
production (workers, landlords, capitalists, etc.) and then 
exchanged, m so far as they were unable to avail themselves 
of their share in kind, and finally consumed. But this easy 
division of the subject is far from logical. Production an^ 
distribution cannot, as we have already pointed out, be 
understood except m combmation, and the concept of value 
and exchange underlies both, a fact which has led to incessant 
anticipations and circumlocutions unfortunate from an expository 
pomt of view. And, agam, there was not much left to say about 
consumption when everythmg else had been treated , so that 
the whole of this section was completely ignored by Mill. Yet, 
if this is allowed to happen, one loses sight of the fact that that 
which directs — or, more correctly, ought to direct — all economic 
activity is human needs. Thus the theory of wants or value 
should undoubtedly be placed first , and this is often done 
nowadays, even by writers of textbooks w^ho, like Professor C. 
Gide, other-wise preserve the old division of the subject. On the 
other hand, it can hardly be right to postpone discussion of 
value, as Philippovich does, and only to treat of it m connection 
with the theory of commercial practice The theory of value 
in its modern form has, as we shall see, been more or 
responsible for the transformation of every branch of politicaj 
economy and should, m combmation with the theory ofj 
population, constitute the foundation of the whole edifice. J 
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Another consequence of this traditional division of the 
stibject has been that, within the various main divisions, 
theoretical, practical, and social problems have been treated 
together At an earlier stage m the development of the science, 
this might be defensible — and there is no doubt that it helped 
to give to the works of Mill, as previously to those of Adam 
Smith (whose division of the subject is somewhat different), a high 
degree of literary charm But in proportion as science develops 
and becomes specialized, a different method becomes necessary 
and, by adopting it, it becomes easier to escape the criticism, 
advanced so often and with so much justice against the older 
econonusts, that the range of vahdity of their conclusions was 
not always clearly established. 

It is a more especial disadvantage of the traditional division 
of the subject that the theory of money came to be treated 
as a mere episode m the theory of exchange, without regard to 
its great theoretical and practical importance m every branch 
of economics This is probably the real reason why, despite the 
volummous wxitmgs on the technical aspects of money and 
qjcedit, no complete theory of money and its functions has ever 
been advanced, and why it remains one of the least explored 
fields m the theory of pohtical economy. 

Passmg over to pure or theoretical economics (with which 
the present volume will be solely concerned) we should point 
out that the exposition in the whole of this section must of 
necessity be abstract and schematic ; the results will be 
correspondmgly hypothetical, that is to say, they can only claim 
validity under our simplifying assumptions. Whether, and to 
what extent, they will accord with reahty will evidently depend 
on two circumstances * first and foremost, whether our 
assumptions are themselves founded on reahty, i.e. contam at 
least some elements of reality — ^which we must always demand, 
for otherwise all reasomng about them would be sterile. We 
can, •for example, safely assume that men are actuated by 
selfish motives, because that is always, at least to a very large 
extent, true. But we can no more assume that they are filled 
\i»!^h a desire to mjuxe each other than that they are purely 
altruistic. Further, the conditions from which we abstract 
must be relatively unessential, least as regards the question 
under discussion . when we are considering certam economic 
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problems such as, for example, price formation, we may forget 
that man is not entirely mdividuahstic but has also social 
impulses But we must not do so in other problems, as for 
example in the politico-social field or in the science of public 
finance Having, by this means, obtamed a first approximation, 
it is possible by successive approximations (i.e. by takmg into 
consideration more and more of the conditions at first omitted) 
to approach nearer and nearer to reality, m much the same way 
as the astronomers were obbged to proceed in order to discover 
the laws of the real movements of the planetary system. 

It is not, however, always possible to decide m advance 
whether the conditions from which we abstract are essential 
or not. It may even happen that we must deliberately ignore 
conditions which are m themselves of the greatest importance, 
because the problem m question is of so complex a nature that 
it cannot be rationally treated m any other way. Thus, m the 
theory of value, we shall ignore, for the time bemg, the functions 
of money — which in fact are essential and not merely of secondary 
importance. And we shall often regard the economic activities 
of a people as isolated, whereas among the peoples who mterest 
us, such an isolation does not, even approximately, exist and 
therefore our assumption corresponds with reahty only if we 
look at the economic activities of the world as a whole. Siimlarly, 
at the outset, we shall regard both exchange and production 
as if each existed independently of the other, which is practically 
never the case ; and, m the theory of production, we shall first 
concern ourselves with non-capitalistic production, although 
this bears no possible resemblance to actual production and, 
strictly speaking, cannot exist in fact. In all these cases the 
results are, of course, not even approximately correct, but are 
purely hypothetical ; though the mquiry is not, on that account, 
valueless. They constitute rather a necessary element in the full 
and correct solution of the problem under discussion and are, 
therefore, to be regarded as useful work, even if it should 
sometimes prove impossible, for the moment, to complete the 
reasonmg by the mclusion of other factors hitherto omitted ^ 

^ In the exact natural sciences, there are manv parallel cases One 
finest discoveries m hydrodynamics made it possible, by Green’s analysis, to 
determine exactly the movement of a solid body of a liquid Yet the formulae 
so discovered do not (except superficially) correspond with observed facts, 
because it was impossible to take certain important details into consideration — 
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It has been customary in the so-called historical school of 
political economy to deprecate all abstract reasoning withm 
the science as being useless. This view, which, however, seems 
to be dying out, evidently disregards the fact that all human 
thought, of whatever kmd, must necessarily be abstract . Historica I 
research itself begms by abstractmg from all those innumerable 
data mfluencmg the problem at issue which are not mentioned 
m existing historical documents , and when it apphes the 
results obtamed by the historical method to modern times, 
or when it tests them — as it must almost always do — ^by 
contemporary thought, it also abstracts from all the material 
and spiritual changes of the intervening time — a process which 
may be permissible, but which may lead to serious error. If 
this school were consistent, therefore, it should refrain from all 
conclusions and from all thought beyond the purely mechanical 
recordmg of facts Fortunately, it does not pursue its thesis 
to its logical conclusion, but, on the contrary, has enriched 
pohtical economy by much extremely valuable research, which 
will always retam its place among the treasures of the science, 
^even though it does not, and caimot, constitute the whole if it ; 
and even though — like theoretical research — it cannot claim 
more than approximate vahdity. 

especially the eddies produced by the movement of the body Another, and 
older, example is Newton’s discovery of the speed of light through the atmos- 
phere — ^which differed from the actual result by about one-third, because the 
heating of the air under pressure had not been taken into account. Even 
Newton’s famous Law of Gravitation at first gave an entirely mcorrect result 
when he tried to verify it, because one element in the calculation — the length 
of the earth’s radius — was only imperfectly known 
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THE THEORY OF VALUE 

Bibliography — The three works which, appearing almost 
simultaneously but quite independently, put forward for the 
first time the mam features of the modern theory of value are 
Carl Monger’s Grundsatze der VolkswtrtscJiafislehre'^ (published 
after his death in a new and enlarged edition), Stanley Jevons’ 
Theory of Political Economy, and Leon Walras’ Elements 
Teconomie 'politique pure (both of which appeared in several 
editions) The simplest, and perhaps fullest, presentation of 
the theory, from Monger's point of view, and without the use 
of mathematical symbols, is given by Bohm-Bawerk in his 
famous essay Grundzuge der Theorie des mrtschafthchen 
Guterwerts'^ (Conrads Jahrbucher, vol xiii (1886)) An 
adaptation of this, m which some portions of interest have 
been omitted, is to be found in the same aurhor’s Positive 
Theone des Kapitals Among the many works in which the 
theory was subsequently developed may be mentioned Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics, pubhshed in many editions ; 
Wicksteed, The Common Sense of Political Economy ; Pierson, 
Principles of Economics , Pareto, Cours d'economie 
politique and Manuel d^ economic politique (1909) , my own 
work, XJber Wert, Kapital und Rente^, and, m Swedish, Johan 
Leffler’s essays m Ekonomiska Samhallslifvei, vol i, pp. 
and 48-80 Although supplemented and corrected by the 
modern theories of value, the writings of the classical economists 
on value and price have by no means lost their importance 
The well-known works of Adam Smith, Eicardo, and John 
Stuart Mill still provide, in this field, a number of instructive 
Investigations and observations A kind of reaction m the 
direction of the earlier point of view, though more apparent 
than real, is to be seen m G. Cassel’s Theoreiische Sozialokonomie 

^ m (1918, 4th ed., 1927), also pubhshed in English (1923 and 
1932), 

1 [These works are repnnted m the SeSes of’Scarce Tracts, published by the 

London School of Economies.] 
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LECTUKES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY 


. In this part we have first to examine the qualitative aspect 
of human needs and the differmg significance which we attach 
to the available means, material, or otherwise, of satisf3nng those 
needs In modern communities this significance finds its most 
striking and objective expression in the exchange value or price 
of the various objects, goods or personal services. 

The theory of value and price has an importance which 
is not limited to systems where there is highly developed division 
of labour, with money and credit and more or less free competition. 
Even in a self-contamed economy (e g. in the admi n istration 
of national or communal finance), indeed m every individual 
productive enterprise or consumption unit, valuation constantly 
takes place. And we find exchange, too, when that is understood 
in the wider sense of the term, i e. a choice between the various 
uses of the same means of production or finished commodity , 
or between various means of achieving the same end. This 
would still be true if free competition ceased to exist, and gave 
way to some form of collectivism. Hence the theory of value is 
of fundamental and universal importance in economics 

Modern mvestigations m the theory of value have led to th^ 
setting up of a prmciple — or rather to the generalization and 
establishment of a prmciple already known and applied — called 
the marginal prinaple^ whose apphcation extends far beyond the 
actual province of the exchange of goods into the fields of 
production, distribution, and capital. In other words, it governs 
every part of political economy. 

This so-called marginal prmciple is, m reality, only an 
adaptation of the fundamental idea from which higher mathematics 
and mathematical physics have developed , namely, the idea of 
regarding given magnitudes as variable (as a rule continuously 
variable) quantities, and of regarding their rates of change as 
new quantities (the Newtonian fluxions, the diflerential co-efficients 
of Leibniz) It was, therefore, very natural that the refined 
terminology and symbols of the infimtesimal calculus shoifid be 
apphed to the modern theory of value. Yet, in the nature of 
things, it IS only the fundamentals of the calculus that can be 
used, so that no more of it need be known than is taught^ 
schools. 

There is ample reason, therefore, for inserting at this stage 
in our exposition a thorough examination of the theory of value, 
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though only m general outline and from a theoretical pomt of 
view The realistic study of value or prices presupposes, in the 
• first place, a knowledge of the theory of money and credit, the 
treatment of which is postponed to the second volume ; and, 
in the second place, an mvestigation mto trade and marketing — 
which belongs to a special division of economics. 

For reasons of space we must omit many of the details 
and abstruse borderhne cases, m which the theory of value 
abounds, and refer the reader to other more exhaustive accounts, 
especially to Bohm-Bawerk’s essay m Conrad's Jahrbiccher, 
mentioned in the bibhography, and to the works of Marshall, 
Wicksteed, and others. 

1. Exchange Value and its Causes Earlier Explanations 

The means of satisfying our needs we call utilities or 
commodities — this last signifying utilities of a material kmd. 
Immaterial utilities are called personal services, and these may 
mclude services rendered to oneself , for example, a walk, or 
gypanastic exercises Even rest and sleep are such personal 
services and are just as important to the individual as those 
performed by someone else By goods we mean objects, many 
identical units of which are available and which are the object 
of trade. ^ 

The word “ utihty ” is related to useful, a term which has 
many meanmgs . a thing may be useful in contrast to another 
which IS merely pleasant, i e. which has a lesser and more 
transitory use. More important, however, is the fact that most 
thmgs may have either beneficial or mjurious ulterior effects ; 
the latter may even predommate, but, bemg more remote, they 
may be disregarded. Smce, however, economic theory primarily 
describes and explams human economic activity as it is, and 
not as it should be, we must naturally mclude among utilities 
those objects which, from a philosophic pomt of view, might 
be considered harmful (e.g. many stimulants) so long as they 
are objects of widespread production and consumption. The 
^Jmn, Pareto, in his Cours d' economic politique, suggested that 
instead of the word “ utility ’’ we should use ophelimite 

^ [There follows, m the onginal, a paragraph which discusses questions of 
terminology, which are of no interest to English readers.] 
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(from tlie Greek — ^useful). But this seems unnecessary, 

because there does not appear to have been any serious ambiguity 
or misunderstanding m economic science concernmg the various ^ 
meanings of the terms use or utility 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the closely related 
concept of value. Economists have disputed for over a century 
— and are still disputmg — about its correct meanmg, or rather 
about the relation between its different meanings. Happily, the 
dispute has now lost most of its acerbity and seems on the point 
of being abandoned. -^The denmtion of exchange value or price 
offers no great difficulty and gives rise to no special ambiguity. 
By exchange value we mean the ratio m which goods, 
commodities or services are exchanged for other goods, 
commodities or services, le the quantity or number of units 
of every other kind of goods which may be exchanged 
for a given quantity, or a given unit, of the first-mentioned 
good. Thus, strictly speaking, a commodity has as many 
exchange values as there are other goods, commodities, and 
services for which it can be exchanged , in this way, the 
conception becomes indefinite. If, however, in exchange for 
a unit of one commodity, one obtams, or must be satisfied 
With, a smaller amount of all other goods, then we can reasonably 
say that the exchange value of the fiirst-named commodity has 
fallen. We are accustomed m practice to use this expression 
as soon as a rise or fall has occurred m the exchange value of 
a commodity in relation to the majority of other more important 
commodifies, even if its exchange value in relation to one or 
more less important commodities has moved in an opposite 
direction. 

The word price is sometimes used with exactly the same 
meaning as exchange value ; but most commonly the price of 
a good (and often its exchange value too) is supposed to be 
measured in the general standard of values or prices for all 
goods, which is called “ money From the various® values 
of goods m terms of money, their money prices — or, if we so 
prefer, their money values — ^we can directly deduce, by division, 
their relative exchange values. The problem of the theosy^f 
value IS to explain why one commodity has, either permanently 
) or temporarily, one price apd another commodity (or service) 

' quite a different one. 
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At first sight it might appear that this valuation must 
be* due to differences of utility — so that exchange value arid 
usefulness would be one and the same thing — or at least 
proportional to each other. And, m fact, it frequently is the 
case that exchange value stands in a more or less direct relation 
to usefulness This is always true wherever two utilities can 
replace one another and where both, even though more or less 
effectively, can satisfy the same need. If, for example, we look 
at our commonest fuels beech, birch, pme wood, etc , it might 
be argued that their varying prices or exchange values m the 
market depend almost exclusively on their fuel value — on the 
amount of heat obtamable from a given volume or weight of 
each Conditions are somewhat different with coal In comparison 
with an equal weight of wood, coal has great thermal efiB.ciency, 
but the various inconveniences and discomforts connected with 
the use of coal as fuel for a long time hmdered its use for that 
purpose, so that it had little exchange value And its exchange 
value IS still low as compared with wood The same is probably 
true of lignite, peat, etc. Conditions similar to those prevailmg 
in^ regard to the above-mentioned three kmds of wood also 
prevail between the various animal foodstuffs, such as pork, 
beef, mutton, veal , between the vegetable foodstuffs, such as 
wheat, rye, oats, and potatoes, and to some extent also between 
textiles — silk, wool, linen, and cotton, etc. But, as these examples 
show, the relation between usefulness and exchange value is 
not, even under this assumption, quite evident and clear. In 
many cases it does not appear to exist at all Where, on the 
other hand, two commodities cannot replace each other m 
consumption, but either wholly or m part satisfy different needs, 
it bec<jpies a question whether their relative utilities can be 
measured or compared by any common standard Experience 
also proves that the prices of two commodities often vary in 
quite different degrees (and their relative exchange values thus 
chang*) without there being any corresponding change in their 
physical properties. 

At the very beginnmg of the history of economic science, 
atteafttion was directed to this distmction.^ One of the best-known 
passages in Adam Smith is that m which he explains that the 

^ Indeed, much earlier, Anstotle brought out this very difference between 
KTTjms (acquisition) and (usefulness). 
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word value ” has two meanings, so that at one time it expresses 
the usefulness of an object (or what he calls its value in 
and at another its purchasmg power over other utilities (i e. its 
eaxlmnge value) Adam Smith also pomted out that those things 
which have the greatest value m use often have little or no 
exchange value— for example, water { and, on the other hand, 
the thmgs which have the greatest exchange value frequently 
have little or no value in use, e.g. diamonds / But he stopped 
at this pomt He speaks afterwards only of exchange value 
and never returns to the concept of value in use. And at this'> 
point science stood still, one may say, for almost a hundred 
years without it bemg noticed that Adam Smith’s statement 
was really a striking paradox and mvolved a problem which 
necessarily demanded a solution There were plenty of 
commentaries and disquisitions on this statement m the 
subsequent literature of political economy, but practically no 
cntmsm, no examination of its obvious contradiction. In what 
follows, we shall endeavour to make such an exammation. 
But, before domg so, we must say something of the consequences 
which this uncritical reception of Adam Smith’s statement 
occasioned to pohtical economy. 

Since, as was assumed, utilities and exchange values did 
not always comcide, but frequently diverged, exchange value 
must either depend upon something entirely different from 
utility, or upon utility and something else as well. The latter 
explanation was generally accepted (though the Sociahsts, with 
Karl Marx at their head, advocated the former) The result 
was the concept of relative scarcity m order to have exchange 
value an object must, it was said, necessarily be useful, but, m 
addition, it must exist m limited quantities If the supply is 
unlimited in proportion to the need for it (air, water, and the 
so-called free goods in general— m contradistinction to economic 
goods, which do not exist m unlimited quantities and with which 
we are, for that reason, economical), then the exchange ^^value 
falls, in spite of the gi*eat utility, to zero. On the other hand, 
great scarcity can impart a high exchange value to objects of 
little usefulness (though some usefulness must always be pres^tl 
e.g rare stamps, ammals, plants, precious stones, etc. With 
a slight modification, this pomt of view developed mto the 
well-known proposition that if utility creates and regulates the 
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demand for a tlimg, its scarcity or the difficulty of producing it 
regulates and controls its supply. Its price is, therefore, 
determined, as we are accustomed to say, by the relation between 
demand and supply. With a given supply, a large demand 
leads to higher prices, and a small demand to lower prices. 
And vice versa^ if the demand is fixed and the supply varies 
If utility, and with it demand, falls to zero, or if it becomes 
negative (so that people vdsh to get rid of the commodity), 
then, of course, the price or exchange value will also be zero 
or negative — people will pay to get rid of it (e.g. rubbish, slag, 
and formerly even sawdust, etc.). Yet the same can also happen, 
it was said, to useful objects if the supply becomes superabundant 
— e g. water m floods or cloudbursts, air when it comes m too 
large quantities or too rapidly. Dwelling-houses, after all, are 
prmcipally designed to keep out an excess of air and water. 
Agam, if a relatively large demand encounters a small supply, 
the exchange value may become very great, as, for example, 
m the case of the demand for gold and jewels, which, even 
ignormg the use of gold as a medium of exchange, are not 
without use — even if only of a limited kmd They are, therefore, 
eagerly sought for, but they can only be procured in small 
amounts 

All this IS, doubtless, m the mam perfectly correct and 
even obvious But it is not the purpose of science to describe 
the obvious m elaborate terms. examme the matter 

a little more closely, the principle of the determination of value 
by supply and demand does not, m reahty, throw much light 
on the real nature of the phenomena under discussion. It is 
obvious, for example, that only so-called ^ec^^^;g^emand 
mfluences prices. The demand of persons who are not in 
a position to pay the price asked for any particular commodity 
evidently has not the slightest mfluence on price, however great 
that demand may be. It may be compared to the longing 
glances^ of the numerous, though impecunious, persons who 
gaze at the precious objects m a jeweller's shop window. But 
the effective demand — in other words, the quantity of the 
gopd« that can be bought at the prevailing price — is, on the 
average, neither great nor small m relation to the supply, but 
IS m fact exactly the same. Indeed, it is only on this condition 
that the market can be in a state of equilibrium. If the demand 
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is greater than the supply the price will rise , if it is less the 
price will fall — ^but it cannot continue to rise or fall for ever. 
Since, therefore, supply and demand are equal where there is ~ 
economic equilibrium and a stable price, whether that price 
be high or low, we must further ask Why does the demand 
for and the supply of this farUcular commodity achieve 
equilibrium at one particular price, and that of another commodity 
at a totally different price ^ The classical analysis of exchange 
values gives no direct answer to this question, though this 
drawback was felt by the classical economists themselves. 

It may be pointed out that, in Adam Smith, the expression 
‘'effective demand” has a somewhat different meaning It 
means the demand of those persons who are willing to pay the 
" natural price ”, i e the costs of production and transport ; if 
supply in the particular case were accidentally greater or less than 
ths demand, then the price would fall below or rise above the 
“ natural price 

F J Neumann, m his essay on “ Value ” in Schonberg’s 
Hanihuch, entirely rejects the concept of supply and demand 
(offer and demand) whenever these are regarded as merely 
quantities. That, m his view, is extremely one-sided On Zhe 
contrary, in his view, supply and demand represent a whole 
complex of quahties : extensity, intensity, purchasing power on 
the part of those who demand, etc , for which reason it is absurd 
to say that demand is as great as, greater or less than, offer or 
supply The obvious reply to all this is that the circumstances 
enumerated by Neumann doubtless affect the magnitude both of 
supply and of demand, and the total result must be that, when a 
certam price is quoted in the market, a certain definite quantity 
of goods of this kind will be offered and an equally definite quantity 
will be demanded For my part, I cannot see the one-sidedness 
of such a view. 

Without entirely abandoning th^ formula of supply and 
demand, to which they always resorted m case of need, attempts 
were made by the classical school to provide'^i „more definite 
explanation of the exchange value of at least one group of 
commodities (in practice the most important), i.e. those winch, 
as it was usual to say, could be produced m unlimited quantities X 

^ [The paragraph which follows this in the original has been omitted It 
discusses the distinction bet'^een iHbud and tillgting {off&t and supply)^ which 
has no counterpart in English economics.] 
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The explanation related to their cost of production or eventually, 
accordmg to a subsequent variation of terminology, to their 
cost of reproduction,\ If- a commodity is not, generally speaking, 
an object of production m the ordinary sense (as, for example, 
certain natural products), or cannot be produced or reproduced 
(pictures by old masters), or if, finally, its manufacture is the 
result of a natural or legal monopoly, then we must still content 
ourselves with the thesis that the price is determmed by supply 
and demand For the majority of goods, on the other hand, 
which can m practice be reproduced m unlimited quantities 
under free competition, costs of production would, as has been 
said, determine the average or '‘natural” price, about which 
the market price always oscillates. 

It IS quite evident that, under free competition, the price 
of a commodity cannot be either above or below its cost of 
production if this includes everything required for brmging the 
commodity to market, mcludmg a " reasonable ” (i e. customary) 
compensation to the last seller for his labour and trouble. 
If it were otherwise, the commodity would either not be 
manufactured, or it would be manufactured in such large 
quantities that the price would necessarily fall owmg to the 
mcrease m supply But if this is to be a valid explanation of 
reciprocal (relative) exchange values, then the costs of production 
must evidently be somethmg defiboite, something arismg from 
mdependent (absolute) causes ; they must not be dependent 
on the exchange values themselves. ^Herein lies the weakness 
of the classical theory of value. If we analyse more closely the 
conception of costs of production, we shall find that the latter 
resolve themselves into a reward or compensation for the use 
of the various factors of production, usually divided mto the 
three main categories of land, labour, and capital. If, for example, 
the manufacture of two quantities, a and 6, of two different 
goods requires the same amount of the same kind of labour, 
the eAployment of the same quantity of land of the same 
quality and the same quantity of capital for the same period 
of time, then we can say without fear of contradiction that 
both* quantities of goods will be sold m the market at the same 
price That is, after all, nothing more than saying that all 
labour of the same kmd, all land uf the same quality, and aU 
capital employed for the same period of tune will receive the 
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same reward, wtich is a natural and necessary consequence of 
free competition. If, on the other hand, as is nearly always 
the case, the production of these commodities requires land, 
lahour, and capital m different proportions, e.g more land, but 
less labour and capital, for a than h, then some means 
must be found for reducmg the quantities of these various factors 
of production employed to a common measure, though, of course, 
no direct means of doing this is available. In order to express 
them in common units, we have to refer to the remuneration 
they demand, le the relative magnitude of wages, rent, and 
interest. These, however, are not given, and the determination 
of thera constitutes a problem of the same kind as our ongmal 
problem, and one which can only be solved m connection with it 
The method adopted by economists of the classical school 
(particularly Ricardo) to escape from this dilemma shows 
considerable ingenuity ; but as has been seen already from 
our consideration of the connection between the market price 
and the costs of production of a commodity, and as we shall 
show in further detail later, the attempt was foredoomed to 
failure. In' the first place, they attempted to simplify othe 
problem as much as possible The various lands of labour, 
such as skilled and unskilled, might, they thought, be reduced 
to a common standard m so far as labour of a higher quabty 
was regarded as representmg an extra number of working days, 
correspondmg to the higher wages paid for it, and to the time 
which the workman had previously spent on his technical 
education. As regards capital, they found its chief role m 
production to he m advancing wages or the necessities of life to 
labourers and providmg necessary tools and raw materials. 
They assumed m consequence that capital (or the capitahsts) 
in all branches of production would receive approximately 
the same share or percentage of the exchange value of the 
product (profits of capital). Ricardo expressly admitted that 
this rule was subject to important exceptions m consequence 
of the unequal proportions of fixed and circulating capital in 
the various branches of production. Fmallj, i;hex-thougbiitfeat 
land could be disregarded and that rent could therefore be 
. excluded from costs of production. They only regarded labour 
and capital employed at ^^rm/tgin of production as contributmg 
to costs — either on marginal land, the least fertile (which is 
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superabundant and, therefore, pays no rent) or, in more intensive 
Cultivation, on land which is already employed — where * an 
addition to output can pay no extra rent for similar reasons. 
In this way, the factors of production govermng exchange 
value were reduced practically to one only — labour Accordmg 
to Eicardo, the exchange values of various goods should stand 
in more or less direct relation to the quantities of labour 
requued to produce them under the most unfavourable 
conditions which are necessary for their production, i.e on the 
margin of production So great was the satisfaction felt with 
this result, which is formally so brilliant, that J S. Mill in the 
introduction to his theory of value declared the classical theory 
of value to be complete so that there remamed nothing 
for him, or for subsequent writers, to add. 

Eioardo makes another simplifying assumption, which must 
be borne m mind in reading his works, if we are not to misunder- 
stand them He assumes that goldy the measure of value and 
prices, is always produced with the same labour costs, and also 
that profits on capital employed m the production of gold constitute 
^ the same percentage of wages or of the total product as in any 
other branch From this he is led to the conclusion that the 
amount of labour employed in the production of a certain unit of 
goods directly expresses the number of ounces or grammes of gold 
for which this unit of goods is habitually exchanged in the market ; 
in other words its pnce measured in gold. On this assumption, 
on the other hand, the general level of wages can never have the 
least efiect on prices, as in that case they would also afiect the 
price of gold (m money, i e reckoned in gold), which is an obvious 
contradiction. A rise m wages (money wages) can, moreover, 
according to Eicardo, take place only in combination with a 
corresponding fall in the profits of capital, where commodity 
prices remam unchanged ; a change in commodity prices, agam, 
necessarily presupposes that the amount of labour employed m 
their production has — owing to new inventions or to increased 
d|^fficulties m production — ^become greater or less than 
previously 

By these various simplifying assumptions Eicardo greatly 
facihtated his analysis In his work, the structure of economic 
theory appears, for the first time, as a coherent, logical system. 
But las conclusions thereby frequently assume an abstract and 
even unreal character. In this xespect, he compares unfavourably* 
with Adam Smith. 
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Even if we admit all these generalizations and simplifications 
for what they are worth, we are still faced with the fundamental 
error of the classical theory of value. Their margin of production ' 
is not a fixed limit, given a pnon, but is variable and itself 
* depends, among other thmgs, upon the actual exchange 
value of the goods m question and, to that extent, upon what 
it has to explain. 

Thus, for example, there are certain manufactured goods 
(especially articles of clay) for which the raw materials exist 
already mixed m nature m practically unlimited quantities, so 
that, for them, there is no margin of production . they can be 
produced with unchanged labour costs (per unit of goods) m any 
desired quantity. In the case of other commodities, on the 
other hand — ^particularly the means of subsistence — m any given 
state of technique, mcreased labour costs per unit are necessary 
if they are to be produced m larger quantities than before. 

If, therefore, any economic unit must itself provide for the 
production of these two kmds of goods, their relative exchange 
value or price will clearly depend, to a high degree, on the 
relative magnitude of the demands for them ; for the extension 
of the margm of production and the costs of production at that 
margm for the latter commodity are only thereby determined. 

Let us take another example. Suppose that an economic unit 
(a district or a whole country) is compelled by natural circum- ^ 
stances to restrict its production to two staple articles only, say 
corn and hnen, the prices of which we will suppose, for the moment, 
to be determined by the world market If the price of linen goods 
is relatively high, the community will devote itself prmcipally 
to their manufacture and will cultivate corn only in proportion 
to its domestic needs ; if, on the other hand, the price of corn is 
relatively high, then it will expand its production of corn and 
restrict its manufacture of Imen to the minimum. Smce, however, 
the production of linen requires little land in proportion to the 
labour employed, it is clear that, in the former case, when linen 
IS the chief manufacture, the demand for land will be small^ and 
agriculture will be restricted to the best land or will become less 
intensive. In both cases the result will be that the labour employed 
m the production of raw materials will become, even on the 
margin of production, inconsiderable And, since this labour m 
the case of com constitutes the whole, and in the case of bnen 
only a minor part, of the necessary labour, the portion of labour 
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employed per unit of linen will be great in relation to that employed 
•in the production of a unit of corn On the other hand, if the 
production of corn, owing to changed price conditions, becomes 
predominant, the production of the raw material must be extended 
to inferior land, or else the cultivation of the better land must 
become more intensive Whichever happens, the result will be 
that the amount of labour which is employed on the inferior land 
(or, in general, on the margin of production) m the production of 
the raw material will be very great From this it will follow 
further that the total labour employed under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances in the production of one unit of corn will be 
relatively great in relation to the labour employed in the production 
of one unit of linen As illustrations we may mention the economic 
conditions in Northern Russia, Ireland, and, to some extent, 
certain Swedish provinces, at the time when the increasing 
cheapness of cotton goods began to oust the native linen products 
of those countries 

A third, and very important, example is the exchange value or 
purchasing power of gold itself in terms of goods, which — as even 
Adam Smith reahzed, though Ricardo purposely ignored it — is by 
no means constant, but depends on the labour costs m the mines 
^n the margin of production Naturally, however, this margin 
IS itself variable It expands when commodity prices are low and 
the purchasing power of gold is high, but it shrinks m the contrary 
case ; so that production is restricted to the richer mines or river 
beds, and the maximum labour employed in the production of a 
given quantity of gold becomes less 

In such cases, Ricardo’s thesis that the exchange value 
of the product is proportionate to the quantity of labour required t 
for its production at the margin is verified — ^if m each case, as we 
have done, we do not take mto consideration the varying 
proportions of capital employed. Yet obviously, under such 
circumstances, it is not the costs of production which govern 
the exchange values. That, mdeed, would be impossible if, 
as is assumed m the above example, the latter are fixed and 
determined beforehand by the world market. On the contrary, 
it IS the exchange value of the goods which governs their costs 
of production — i.e. which determines how much labour shall be 
employed m the production of one unit of corn and m one unit 
of linen goods. Agam,!rf we look at the matter more generally " 
and observe either an isolated economic umt or the whole of 
the world’s production and exchange, then it is clear that costs 
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of production and exchange values cannot stand m the simple 
ryation of cause and effect which Kicardo supposed As 
shall see later, they are mutually conditioned like the various 
elements m a smgle economic system m equilibrium. But, m 
that case, it is also clear that reference to costs of production, 
even under the simplest imagmable assumptions, is impossible 
as a theoretical explanation of the exchange value of goods, 
however useful it may often be as a practical rule 

No doubt, the classical economists failed to realize this 
because, m the case of one of the most important groups of 
commodities, the means of subsistence, they regarded demand, 
or consumption (and therefore also the extension of the margm 
of production), as given by the size of the population Statistics 
have not confirmed this * largely owmg to mdirect methods 
of use, the demand for and consumption of corn and other 
foodstuffs is almost as elastic and variable as that of other goods. 

There is this further pomt It happens m many cases, even 
where a commodity is manufactured under competitive conditions, 
that its costs of production cannot be separated or imputed 
because its production proceeds simultaneously and ^ m 
combmation with that of other goods, e g where one commodity 
IS a by-product m the manufacture of another Such cases, which 
have been given by Marshall the technical name jomt supply 
are mentioned also by Mill m his chapter, “ Some peculiar cases 
of value,’' ^ but, as the chapter heading mdicates, Mill regarded 
them as exceptions to the rule. In reahty (as Jevons remarked) 
they occupy a large, perhaps the largest, part of the field of 
production We shall return to this subject m greater detail, 
but it may be pomted out here that all branches of agriculture 
fall within the category of jomt supply * the cultivation of cereals 
and livestock, no less than that of textile materials and other 
commercial crops, are mutually determined in any well-ordered 
system of agriculture. Here the only question which arises is 
whether the total sellmg value of the products will cover the 
total costs of production, for the separate costs cannot be 
imputed. When, for example, before the mtroduction of corn 
duties in Sweden, some agriculturists mamtamed that" the 
growing of rye at the low prices prevailing ''did not pay ”, 
they nevertheless continued ;fco grow it and proved by so doing 

^ IPrtmtpUs, book ui, chap, xvi.] 
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that this crop constituted a necessary element in an agricultural 
system which must have paid as a whole, or else it would have 
been abandoned. 

Here also, it would be possible, by an artifice resembling that 
of Ricardo for the elimination of rent from the costs of production, 
to impute the costs of various goods by supposing that one or 
other of them entered in varying degrees into the total output — 
which IS m fact in full correspondence with actual conditions 
Thus, for example, a breeder of sheep produces, at one and the 
same time, wool and mutton, but he can, as required, specialize 
on one breed of sheep or another, the wool-producing or the 
mutton-producing, and in that way obtain either more meat and 
less wool or vice versa The possibihty of transporting fresh meat 
in refrigerating chambers from Australia or the Argentme to 
Europe in fact compelled European sheep farmers to abandon 
the merino breed, with its fine wool, in favour of breeds yieldmg 
more meat This, in its turn, gave rise to a crisis in the European 
clothing industry towards the end of the mneteenth century 
In the same way, in the manufacture of coal gas, coke is 
obtained, if desired, as a by-product But here, too, the pro- 
^ portion between the two products is neither given nor determinate, 
for some coal yields more gas and less coke, and vice versa If 
coking is the principal objective, as at iron works, more attention 
wiU be paid to the latter kind of coal, and vtce versa if the produc- 
tion of gas is the more important. In this way, we obtain a kind 
of margin of production in which an increased production of one 
of the commodities corresponds to a defimte increase in the costs 
of production. ^ Bfit even here it will appear that the costs of 
production are by no means pre-determined ; they may vary in 
, a high degree with the variations in the relative prices of the 
goods. In other words, the relation between costs of production 
and exchange values is, in this case also, not one of cause and 
! efiect, but of interdependence 

f 

In reabty, the classical theory of value did not give general 
satisfaction. The celebrated Proudhon included, though on 
somewhat confused grounds, the theory of value among his 
Contradictions Sconomiques, and Bastiat, his opponent, mtroduces 
the chapter on value m his work, Harmonies iconomiques, with 
th^ significant words '' Dissertation ennui : dissertation sur la 
valeur, ennui sur ennm A theory which one has fully mastered 
does not, however abstract, nownally give rise to ennui. The 
modifications which these men and the schools to which they 
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belonged effected m the theory of value were, however, by no 
means improvements. On the contrary, both of them expanded 
the classical attempts at generalization to exaggerated paradox 
In the hands of the Socialists (especially Eodbertus, and Marx ' 
still more so) the theory of value became a terrible weapon 
agamst the existing order It almost rendered all other criticism 
of society superfluous Labour was conceived by them — Ricardo 
never meant or said any such thmg — ^to be the sole creator of 
value — other words, the source of value , and thus all other 
factors of production existmg m private hands were to be 
regarded as parasites on production, and their rewards a robbery 
at the expense of labour, which is alone entitled to remuneration. 
The fallacy of this reasonmg will be made clear in what follows. 
The harmony economists, Carey, Bastiat, and their numerous 
disciples m different countries, believed, on the contrpy, that 
they had found m the prmciple of labour as the only creator 
of wealth a highly effective weapon for the defence of the existmg 
order of society. They attempted, mdeed, to reduce all the 
shares in the product, even mcludmg the rent of land, to wages 
of labour (ne. wages for the labour which had been employsKi 
on the land or in production m days gone by) 

The absurdity of such arguments is obvious and has perhaps 
contributed more than anythmg else to the charge of dishonesty 
and subservience to the interests of the powers that be which 
has been levelled agamst scientific, or quasi-scientific, econonucs. 

In BLarl Marx’s theory of value the Socialists believed that they 
possessed a theoretical foundation as good as that which was 
offered by the harmony economists, and both sides considered 
that they were fighting, with as much or as little justification, 
under the banner of classicism. 

The estabhshment of a new and better-foimded theory of 
exchange value was, therefore, not only of abstract theoretical 
importance, but also of eminent practical and social interest, 
and the three men who almost simultaneously and mdepend^ntly 
succeeded m domg so — ^the Austrian, Carl Monger, the 
Englishman, Stanley Jevons, and the Frenchman, Leon Walras ^ 

^ To some extent, the German, H. H. Gossen, whose work appeared in 1^54 
hnt was entirely neglected dnnng his life-lime, ought to be reckoned a 
predecessor of all three. Yet neither Gossen — ^nor, for that matter, Monger — 
went so far as to establish the* propi^rtionality between the marginal utility 
of different goods, which, as we shall see, constitutes the law of free exchange 
and which is put forward in essentially the same form by Jevons and Walras. 
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— ^thereby paved the way, more tkan is usually supposed, for 
mutual understandmg even in tke social field 

2 The Co^meft of Marginal Utility 

A presentation of tke modern theory of value may, as has 
already been mdicated, conveniently proceed from a revision 
and analysis of Adam Smith’s thesis relatmg to the divergence 
between value in use and value in exchange — which he 
exemplified by water and diamonds (cf p ‘ 18) Literally 
interpreted, this thesis appears to be either meanmgless or 
a contradiction m terms In the first place, which value in 
use has he m view ^ Evidently it cannot be the utility of water 
or diamonds in their totality, for even if it were at all possible 
to exchange all the water for all the diamonds m the world 
it would soon become clear that the former had an infinitely 
greater exchange value than the latter ; of course, the comparison 
must relate to manageable quantities, e g. a htre of water or 
a diamond weighmg one gramme But, even m such a case, as 
MiU remarks, the value in exchange cannot possibly be greater 
than the value in use (though it may be less, accordmg to Mill), 
for we should otherwise be confronted by the absurdity that 
a person would dispose of a more useful for a less useful 
commodity. ^In other words, the value m use, accordmg to 
Mill, constitutes the upper limit of value m exchange. But on 
further consideration it appears that the value m exchange 
cannot be lower than the value m use either, for exchange 
presupposes two exchangmg parties, and while no one will buy 
a commodity which has a value in exchange higher than its value 
’^m use, no one will sell a commodity whose exchange value is 
lower. We thus seem to arrive at the remarkable result that ^ 
value in use is, at one and the same time, the upper and the > 
lower linnt of exchange value ; or, in other words, is its exact 
equivgjent This, however, is contrary to experience ; neither 
IS it easy to understand how, under such circumstances, any 
exchanges whatever could be effected. The obvious explanation / 
IS the w^elhknown fact that the same thing may possess dvfferent 
degrees of utility for different persons, so that the relative values 
in use can, at the same momenta, be greater or less than the 
relative exchange values /or one or other of the exchanging parties 
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respectively. If we follow up this tram of thought, we shall 
easily see that a thmg may have quite different degrees erf 
utility for one and the same person under different conditions 
The most important circumstance m this connection is evidently, 
at least m a primitive economy, the quantity of the commodity 
in one's possession — or of other commodities which can, to 
a greater or lesser degree, replace it In a more advanced 
economy, the determinmg condition will be the possession, or 
accessibility, of a certam quantity of the medium of exchange — 
that is, of the commodity m exchange for which, as experience 
shows, other co mm odities can be obtamed But what sets thef 
standard m both cases is, m the last resort, the quantities of the'^ ^ 
various commodities which the person in question is in a position; 
to consume m a given unit of time. 

Vafee in use is, therefore, by its very nature, something / 
variable. Value in exchange, on the contrary, is always, or 
always tends to be, constant and mvariable for each commodity 
throughout the market. The question then becomes which of 
these possible, or conceivable, degrees of value in use determ in es 
(or, to express ourselves more cautiously, is related to) the actual 
exchange value of the commodity ^ The answer must evidently 
be : the degree of utility which it possesses for the exchanging 
parties at the moment the exchange is effected, whether that 
utility arises from their present or future needs. That, however, 

IS evidently hardly ever the maximum utility which the 
commodity in question might, imder certam circumstances, 
possess, nor even the average utihty which such a commodity 
usually possesses ,^ut rather the minimum utility which the 
commodity, or one imit thereof, under the given circumstances, 
will possess or may conceivably possess. This degree of utility 
is what is called the margmal (or final) utihty of a commodity, 
and corresponds, therefore, to the least important of the needs 
satisfied by the acquisition of that commodity — and that is the 
same as the most important of the needs which are not satisfied 
if the commodity is not acquired, or is acquired in lesser quantities. * 
As regards the commodities given m exchange, then margmal 
utihty will correspond to the least pressing of the needs which 
will be satisfied if they are not offered m exchange, though as 
regards very small quantities ^this cannot be distinguished from 
the least pressing of the needs which, after a completed exchange, 
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^remain unsatisfied Tlie result is that, after an exchange has 
been effected, the marginal utilities of both commodities /c>r each y 
of the exchanging parties stand m the same relation as their 
common exchange value If this were not the case then, as we 
shall show later, one of the parties woidd desire to exchange 
further and, by offermg a somewhat more advantageous price, 
would mduce the other party to consent 

An easily comprehensible example of the variability of value 
m use IS the well-known one given by Bohm-Bawerk (originally 
given in almost the same form by Menger) A colomst living 
alone in the virgin forest by agriculture has just harvested five 
sacks of corn (excluding that set aside for seed) which constitute 
his entire supply of foodstuffs until the next harvest If he 
disposes of this stock in accordance with his previous consumption, 
every sack will have a different use and will therefore be of different 
importance to him, although physically they are all identical 
The first sack is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
life and is therefore as valuable to him as hfe itself. The second 
sack IS still of the greatest importance to him, because with it he 
can eat his fill and preserve his health and bodily strength The 
third sack he will no longer consume directly but will use to keep 
fowl and thus procure a necessary change in an otherwise purely 
cereal diet The fourth sack he may use for making spirits. For 
the fifth sack he can find no better use in his simple mode of hfe 
than to employ it for his own amusement m providing for a few 
parrots If, by some accident, he should lose one of his sacks of 
gram, then it is clear that, under such circumstances, it would be, 
the fifth sack which he would sacrifice, i e the least important 
from the point of view of the satisfaction of his needs If he lost 
another it would be the one used in the making of spirit, but not 
one of those which was required for his real sustenance , and so on 
, Strictly speakmg, there also exists a certain gradation within the 
. sphere of each of these utilities * it is quite possible that he would 
renounce a little of the satisfaction of the more important needs 
before he entirely abandoned those which, regarded as a whole, 
rank Tower in the scale of utility. But we shall soon return to 
this pomt. 

By means of this simple conception, the theory of value has 
obtained the clearness and coherence which it formerly lacked. 
The dualism inherent in the traditional conception of exchange 
value as requiring two qualities, utility and scarcity — though 
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it was never clear m what relation they stood to each other — 
now disappears, in so far as marginal utility actually represents 
a synthesis of utility and scarcity Marginal utility becomes the 
degree of utility at which the consumption of a commodity must 
cease precisely because of its scarcity. The term scarcity (rarete) 
was used by Walras as exactly equivalent to margmal utility 
(his father, Auguste Walras, had earher employed the same 
word) , for he regarded a commodity as scarce only when it 
exists m msufficient quantities m relation to the need or demand 
for it — so that the degree of scarcity is mdicated by the margmal 
utility. This is, of course, a matter of taste , but Walras’ 
terminology is somewhat forced and has not found general 
support 

Thus, if a relatively scarce commodity (e g a choice wine) 
has a high exchange value, it is due to the fact that consumption 
must cease at a point where the least important of the needs 
satisfied and the most important of the unsatisfied needs or 
degrees of need (of choice wine as refreshment or as a stimulant) 
are still of great significance , whilst common commodities, such 
as bread, are usually consumed m such large quantities that the 
need which one more unit per consumption period could satisfy 
is of relatively little significance, or of none at all (as is usually 
the case with the free goods, air, water, etc.). It is of no 
importance, m this connection, that the category of needs which 
bread satisfies (the mamtenance of life) is, as a whole, much 
more important than the category which is satisfied by wme, 
namely, the need for refreshment and the satisfaction of more 
refined appetites. The same conditions apply here — ^to use, once 
agam, a simile from Bohm-Bawerk — as m the case of two 
mountain heights. One of them is, absolutely, much higher 
than the other, but this does not prevent a chmber at a given 
moment from bemg situated much higher up on the lower 
mountam than another climber on the higher mountam. 

It was this relation which Adam Smith overlooked The 
value in use on which his gaze was fixed, and which in his view 
might often stand m mverse relation to exchange value, was 
evidently the maximum utihty which the commodities con^ared 
(water and diamonds) could respectively attam under given 
conditions. But the parties 4}0 the exchange have nothing at all 
to do with this , they are, of course, only concerned with the 
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* actual or prospective utility whicli the commodities possess for 
them at the moment of the exchange. Bearing this m mmd, 
one is almost tempted to turn Adam Smith’s thesis upside 
down and to say that those commodities which have a high 
exchange value thereby prove themselves to possess great value 
m use or high utility — i.e. high margmal utihty. Yet such 
a formulation would not be qmte accurate, for the mdividual 
differences among consumers, and especially their different 
jSnancial positions, here play an important role. To the rich 
man, who can fully satisfy practically all his needs, all 
commodities must have a very low margmal utility . if a rich 
man spends hundreds of pounds on a smgle diamond, that does 
not prove that it has a higher value m use for him than for 
others. In most cases it only means that the co m modities, the 
consumption of which he forgoes m order to procure the diamonds, 
possess for him little or no value m use. Indeed, as we shall 
see later, we find, m arrivmg at the laws of price formation under 
free competition, that the degrees of utility — ^the relative 
margmal utilities — of the same thing to two different persons 
are never compared, but only the margmal utihties of different 
commodities to a single mdividual. If, however, property and 
income were more equally divided, it would no doubt appear 
that the scale of values m use for most persons would more 
or less comcide — and this would produce the result that 
diamonds and many thmgs now highly esteemed would fall in 
exchange value, and their production would declme — perhaps 
sufficing merely for the provision of enough diamonds for glass 
cuttmg and drillmg. There was a striking example of this m 
the world crisis of 1907, when the world-wide reduction m 
profits led to a special crisis m the Dutch diamond industry. 

question which has, perhaps, already occurred to the 
thoughtful reader and to which we will not postpone the answer, 
is the following It seems clear that marginal utihty determines 
exchange value so long as it is only a question of obtaimng, or 
disposing of, a small quantity of a certain commodity in exchange 
for a similar small quantity of another ; and so far as one is 
already provided with a sufficient, or nearly sufficient, quantity 
of both. But actually, m a modern economic society, based on 
division of labour, we obtain practu^ally ail commodities, or at any 
rate a large proportion of them, exclusively by exchange. Thus 
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those commodities in fact satisfy all our needs — even those of the 
highest degrees of intensity How then does it come about that 
exchange value as a whole is only regulated with reference to the 
last and least important of these degrees of need ^ 

This observation is fully justified In actual fact, exchange 
value IS by nature just as variable as value in use or utibty In 
isolated exchange there exists, as we shall soon see, funda- 
mentally no such thing as a uniform exchange value The more 
or less fixed proportions in which, as we know by experience, goods 
are exchanged for each other in the market, and which have given 
rise to the name and concept of exchange value, are something 
peculiar to the market as such or to the mfiuence of the market — 
and not to individual exchanges independently of the market 
That something is free compehhon on the part of either or both 
parties to the exchange As Jevons expressed it, there is operating 
in the market the law of indifference It is a matter of 
indifference to buyer and seller alike with whom they do business 
provided that they obtain the same goods or the same price, as the 
case may be For this reason there can be, roughly speaking, only 
one price in the market, for a given commodity at any moment 
of time. 

Fundamentally, marginal utihty and exchange value or price 
will stand in the same reciprocal relation of dependence as that 
which we have already found to exist between exchange value and 
marginal costs of production If the exchange values are given 
beforehand, e g as they are given in a small economic unit, by 
the influence of the world market, then the marginal utihties will 
he regulated by them ; for the various goods wiU be consumed up 
to the point where, for each and every consumer, their respective 
margmal utihties stand in the same relation to each other as the 
exchange values or prices. If the exchange values are not given 
in advance, but are determmed by the market proper then 
margmal utihties and prices will mutually determine each other 
m a single system of equihhrium and they can be symbohcally 
or hypothetically expressed by a system of equations, in which the 
goods available in the market, or for the period of consumption, 
constitute the known quantities mthe problem. But actually 
even these quantities are not given ; goods are in most cases 
constantly bemg produced and consumed and can, according to 
circumstances, be brought to market or withdrawn from the 
market in larger or smaller quantities. The final problem of 
equihhrium, the ^problem of equilibrium between 'production and 
consumption by means of exdhangei therefore includes among the 
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* unknowns the quantities produced and consumed and the relative 
exchange value of the goods, as well as the proportional marginal 

• utihties for each particular individual On the other hand, the 
defimtely known quantities are the means of production existing 
at each particular moment labour, land, and capital (and if the 
process extends over a longer period, factors affecting the accumula- 
tion of capital), as well as the individual dispositions of con- 
sumers The exchange value must then be fixed at a level such 
that the forces on the two sides balance ; i e the desire to consume 
(the utility or satisfaction of consuming) on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of producing, the inconvenience or discomfort of manu- 
facture (sometimes called negative utility or disutihty), on the 
other ^ That the marginal utility or disutility should be the 
decisive element is quite in accordance with a number of other 
apparently paradoxical phenomena of equilibrium (cf the so-called 
hydrostatic paradox) ; but, at the same time — though this is 
unsatisfactory from the ethical and social points of view — ^it 
shows the purely mechamcal character of the economic phenomena 
which occur under conditions of free competition 

We shall now endeavour to explam m more detail the 
complicated phenomenon of exchange equilibrium, followmg the 
prmciple strictly pursued throughout this book (as m Walras’ 
work) of proceeding successively from the simple to the 
complex. 


3. Free Exchange and Market Value 

A, The Different uses of a Single Commodity 

In the market, we observe a double phenomenon : the 
determmation both of the magmtvde of the volume of goods 
exchanged, and of the ratio in which they are exchanged If 
there are only two commodities, this ratio is, as a rule, a direct 
consequence of the quantities of the goods exchanged ; but not 
if there* are more than two. But for the present we shall 
make the assumption that the ratio (or ratios) of exchange are ^ 
for some reason given and fixed, so that it is only a question 
of determimng the absolute quantities exchanged , if there are 
only two goods, their relative magmtude is thus already given. 

The simplest conceivable form oi exchange is that in which ^ 
one and the same person chooses between different uses of 
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a single commodity. Let us, for example, return to Bohm- ^ 
Bawerk’s colonist in the virgm forest and his stock of five sacks 
of corn (see p 31). But now suppose that he had only two * 
uses to choose between either direct consumption m the form 
of bread or cereal food, or indirect consumption m the form of 
meat which he obtains by usmg a part of his stock of corn for 
poidtry breeding. For the sake of simplicity, we shall ignore the 
additional trouble and mconvemence which he mcurs in following 
the latter alternative We may then conceive his operations as 
a sort of exchange, m which the exchange value is determined 
by technical circunoistances : by sacrificing the direct consumption 
of so many Mlograms of corn he can, if he wishes, obtam one 
kilogram of eggs or fowl. The only question is what qualities 
of his origmal stocks will, economically speakmg, be offered in 
exchange. 

If we were to thmk of the utihty (or value in use) of each 
article of consumption as a fixed quantity, we should arrive at 
the absurd conclusion that he must convert either all or none 
of his com mto fowl or eggs, according as the utility of the 
latter is greater or less than the utihty of the former The case 
IS quite different if, m accordance with reality, we suppose the 
utility of a unit of goods to be a variable quantity, which, 
cetefris farihus, is reduced when the number of units available 
for consumption mcreases. The colomst had no need at all for 
the last sacks of com as food ; their utdity for direct consumption 
was thus zero — or even negative. But the addition to his comfort 
and well-being resulting from the consumption of the first 
portions of animal food per unit of time — e g. an egg or a roast 
chicken a week — ^is very considerable. Thus, if he converts the 
last sacks of com into poultry, he adds considerably to the 
utdity which would otherwise have been attainable. If he 
sacrifices another sack for the same purpose, his gam on the 
exchange will stdl be considerable, though not as great as from 
the first, because he might have derived a positive ad'^antage 
from using this sack for direct consumption, and also because 
the desire for animal food is not so strong when it has already 
been partially satisfied. The same is true m an even higher 
degree of the third sack. The sacrifice of a part of this sack 
for poultry breedmg might possibly mcrease its utihty, but for 
the other part he would presumably prefer the direct use and 
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w©uld consider that he had lost on the exchange if he used it 
• for conversion into animal food. Economy demands a line of 
demarcation between the portion of the origmal stock of corn 
which IS given up and that which is retained ; and this evidently 
lies — at least if we assume that the quantities m question are 
contmuous variables — at the pomt where the last kilogram of 
corn has the same or about the same utility, whether it is 
consumed directly or converted mto animal food. In other words, 
the marginal utility, the utility of the last kilogram consumed 
directly and of the last converted into animal food, must, in 
economically-regulated consumption, be the same. Or, in other 
words, if we assume that 5 kilograms of corn are required for 
the production of 1 kilogram of chicken or eggs, then the utility 
of the last kilogram of animal food would be five times as great 
as the utility of the last kilogram of cereal food, so that the 
marginal utility would be proportional to what we may here call 
(though not altogether appropriately) the exchange value. 

The position would naturally be exactly the same if, mstead 
of only two uses for the origmal stock of com, there had been 
thrSe, four, or more. However different the significance of the 
various uses — to sustam life and health, to improve diet, to 
provide enjoyment or trivial diversion — ^may be, one thmg is 
certam that, of the portions used for each of these different 
purposes, the last kilogram will procure for its owner, at any rate 
approximately, the same amount of satisfaction or utility. 
Otherwise it would be mexphcable why he did not, from the 
beginnmg, either use that portion for a purpose which would 
bring him' greater advantage, or, if he had made a mistake 
from lack of foresight, did not rearrange his plan of consumption 
for the ensuing year accordingly. If, mstead, we measure the 
various methods of consumption by their own particular units — 

1 kilogram of corn, of meat or of eggs, 1 litre of spirit or one 
parrot-^then, obviously, their marginal utihty will, m every 
case, be proportional to their relative exchange values 

This provides the answer to some of the objections which 
were raised to the theory of margmal utility when it was first 
propounded, and which one still sometimes hears. To the 
ordinary mmd, the utilities or valqes in use of various goods 
something incapable of comparison, as incommensurate 
quantities ; they were thus descnbed by Eicardo and, after him, 
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by Karl Marx. To compare hypotlietically the utility, or margyial 
utility, of various commodities, as the modem theory does, seems ^ 
a frion absurd , and to try to measure utility exactly — to 
mamtam that the margmal utility of an object or of a class 
of goods IS so many times greater than that of another — is, at 
first sight, as absurd as to say, with F J. Neumann, that one 
jgerson IS one and a half times as polite as another And yet, 
as the above example shows, we all make such a comparison 
at almost every moment of our life. Neither does the idea of 
exact measurement really mvolve an absurdity ; if we can 
generally say that a certam unit gives a utility equal to, or 
somewhat large or smaller than, that of a different unit, then we 
can also say the same of two, three, four, or more units of the 
one kmd m comparison with one or more umts of the other. 
And, m fact, we meant nothing else but this when we said, m 
reference to corn and ammal food, that the marginal utility of 
the latter waVabout five times as great as that of the former. 

It is true that olin assumes that each of the 5 kilograms of corn, 
which are compared with 1 kilogram of poultry, has the same 
utility But this assumption can be made without any risk 'With 
reference to small portions of a large stock, as indeed is often 
done m correspondmg cases, m the natural sciences, when it is 
a question of continuous variables. Indeed, the arguments used 
m the theory of marginal utihty strikmgly resemble those by 
which, a couple of centuries ago, mathematical precision was 
given to previously vague ideas such as mass, force, velocity, 
acceleration, mechamcal work, etc. — a precision which was only 
achieved for measures of heat, light, and electricity m qmte 
modern times 

It should be observed, however, that the more or less / 
precise comparisons which we are accustomed to make nearly 
always relate only to small quantities , precisely, in other words, 
to the Tmrgiml uUlity of the various commodities or goods. 
To determme whether the consumption of a particular commodity 
as a whole is productive of more or less utihty, or how many 
times greater or less that utihty is than m the case of another 
kind of commodity, is of course much more difficult — if not 
impossible • a fact which^ can best be proved by the many 
mistakes which we make when a more violent change in our 
habits of life is in question. Sometimes this comparison is even. 
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to a certain extent, self-contradictory, as when the consumption 
d? a number of (commodities such as meat and corn m the above 
example) forms an mter-related whole — so that, strictly speakmg, 
one can only speak of a certam total amount of welfare which 
IS achieved by the combmed consumption of a number of difierent 
commodities. 

Graphical Version — If there are only two ways of using the 
given stock of goods, then it is simple to illustrate the above 
argument graphically 

Let the horizontal line AB represent the original stock of 
corn On each of the successive unit lengths along this line, counted 

Utility of one unit of Utility of one unit of 

corn directly consumed corn indirectly consumed 



from left to right, we erect a rectangle ; the areas of these 
rectangles represent the additional amounts of utihty or satisfac- 
tion accruing to the colomst if his direct consumption of corn, 
during the period of consumption in question, is increased to one — 
from one to two — ^from two to three, etc. — muts or kilograms. 
The upper limits of these rectangles form a stepped line, and for 
this, without introducing any material error, a continuous curve 
may be substituted The area bounded by this curve, by the 
vertical line drawn through the point A, by the horizontal line 
and by a variable vertical line (or t)rdinate} represents the whole 
utihty when the consumption of gram is restncted to that part 
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of tlie horizontal line winch is cut by the variable vertical line. 
Ex hypothesis the curve gradually approaches the horizontal line 
and will, sooner or later, intersect it , for every consumption of 
corn over and above a certain quantity does not produce any 
extra utility 

It is clear, however, that the portions of this curve (or surface) 
which are furthest to the left do not really exist, for the colonist 
would starve to death if his annual ration were limited to only 
a few kilograms of corn The curve only acquires real significance 
in the case of an increase or decrease of the stocks annually 
consumed With every increase or decrease by one unit, there is 
a corresponding increase or decrease of utility, which is represented 
in the diagram by a narrow rectangle, or — since the base of this 
rectangle is one umt — ^by its height reckoned m linear units , i.e by 
the ordinate of this curve. This, then, will be the geometrical 
representation of the marginal utility of the corn when its 
consumption per unit of time or period of consumption is indicated 
by the corresponding section of the horizontal line, measured 
from A. 

Let us now suppose that, on the horizontal line, we construct 
a similar figure, from B, gomg from right to left, and draw a curve, 
of which the enclosed surface and the ordinate represent the total 
and marginal utihty respectively, of indirect consumption of 
corn (in the form of meat and eggs) One unit of length on the 
horizontal line will still represent one kilogram of corn, and the 
narrow rectangle (or trapezium) constructed upon it and bounded 
at the top by the curve — or alternatively the height of the 
rectangle, the ordinate of the new curve — will indicate the 
increased utility which would arise if the quantity of corn 
employed m feeding poultry were increased by one kilogram, 
supposing the colonist obtained it without cost Since, however, 
it must be taken from the stock otherwise available for direct 
consumption, the actual increase of utility will correspond to 
that part of the rectangle, or of its height, which is bounded by 
the two curves The new curve will obviously fall from right to 
left, and should, therefore, sooner or later, intersect the old curve. 
It IS now easy to see that the most advantageous use of the original 
stock of com will be found by dividmg the line AB at a point C, 
which hes vertically below the point of intersection of the two 
curves. Here the two curves have a common ordinate, which is 
equivalent to saying that the marginal utihties of the corn 
consumed directly, and of the corn used as animal food, are 
the same. 
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Strictly speaking, however, our diagram only has this 
significance m so far as it relates to two kinds of consumption 
which are independent of each other — the utility or satisfaction 
derived from consuming a certain quantity by one method being 
equally great whether much, little, or nothing is consumed by the 
other method This is never wholly the case — least of all as regards 
two such closely related kinds of consumption as vegetable and 
animal food Consequently, the first curve represents the utility 
and marginal utility of the direct consumption of com on the 
assumption that there exists no other use for it. But the right- 
hand curve would certainly have an entirely difierent shape if it 
really represented a consumption of meat mthout a simultaneous 
consumption of corn It may be regarded as representing the 
utility and marginal utility of a consumption of meat which is 
earned on while, at the same time, the remaining stock of corn 
is consumed directly Naturally, we might also have regarded the 
meat consumption as primary and the corn consumption as 
secondary The two curves would then have assumed very 
diferent forms, but the result, i e the division of the original 
stock of com, would remain the same on the supposition that, 
in this case, there is only one equilibrium position. But this 
-assumption — as we shall see later — is by no means always true 
(For an algebraic treatment of the problem, see p 47 seq ) -r 

A question of great interest, not only m relation to this 
special case, but for all that follows, is to what extent the 
division of the original stock (of corn) among various uses is 
Altered if, for technical reasons, the quantity of the original 
"^commodity required for the production of a unit of the second 
commodity is also altered. Let us assume, for example, that, 
for the production of 1 kilogram of chicken or eggs, not 5 kilograms 
but (m consequence of more rational methods of feeding or of 
breedmg) only 4 kilograms are necessary. In such a case, it is 
evident that the quantities of com set aside for poultry food 
will yield a greater utihty than previously. In other words, 
the curve of meat consumption (cf. Fig 1) will begin higher 
up on the vertical axis than before. But, on the other hand, 
the demand for meat will, for the same reason, be satisfied 
relatively more rapidly smee every unit of com used will brmg 
a greater mcrease of meat than previously !r For this reason the 
. curve of meat consumption will fall more steeply than before, 
and it is, therefore, not difficult to see that it may just as well 
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intersect the curve of corn consumption to the right as to the 
left of the former pomt of mtersection. In other words, tSie 
technical improvements by which more meat is obtamed from 
every unit of corn may, accordmg to circumstances, lead either 
to an mcreased or to a diminished direct consumption of corn, 
and thus to a decrease or mcrease of the quantity of corn 
consumed in the form of meat 

On the other hand, it may be thought that, in such 
circumstances, the consumption of meat must necessarily be 
increased For if it remamed unchanged or were reduced, then 
m both cases more corn would be consumed than formerly, 
and the margmal utility of com would fall ; whereas the 
marginal utility of meat, one would suppose, would remam 
unchanged, or rise. Qmsequently, the marginal utility of the 
latter would rise in relation to that of corn, whereas equilibrium 
requires that it should fall, smce more meat is now obtamed 
per unit of com than formerly However, this conclusion is 
only justified on the assumption that the consumption of com 
and meat are independent of one another If we make the contrary 
(and more realistic) assumption, that they mfluence each otjier 
to a high degree, then it is conceivable that an improvement 
in the production of meat might lead to a diminished consumption. 
If, for example, as we have assumed, the consumption of meat 
remained unchanged and the consumption of corn rose in 
consequence, then, in reality — since human needs for sustenance 
are limited — ^the marginal utihty of both corn and meat would 
fall, and it is, a priori, not impossible (though in this case 
improbable) that the latter would dechne more rapidly than the 
former. We see from this what are the complications which 
may emerge from analysis of the simplest possible case of 
exchange, and how careful one must therefore be not to draw 
hasty conclusions in the much more complicated cases arising 
in a developed system of trade which will be the subject of 
examination m the foUowmg pages. 

The relations between two or more commodities as regards 
consumption may, as Pareto remarks,^ be of two essentially 
different, indeed contrary, kmds They may be complementary — 
so that an addition to the one requires for its efiective utilization 
an addition to the other, or others. Or they may be competitive — 
^ [Manuel d'iconomie pohitqw, p 251 ] 
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so that an addition to the one renders a part of the other, or others, 
superfluous This distinction is perfectly valid and has various 
interesting consequences, though the second type is seldom found 
in complete purity In the case discussed above, the animal and 
vegetable foods are largely substitutes for each other, but, on the 
other hand, each also increases the satisfaction derived from the 
other Perhaps some day the physiologists will succeed in isolating 
and evaluating the various human needs for bodily warmth, 
nourishment, variety, recreation, stimulation, ornament, harmony, 
etc , and thereby lay a really rational foundation for the theory 
of consumption 

B. Exchange at Given Prices 

In the actual exchange of goods between mdividual buyers- 
and sellers — and frequently enough m a larger economic unit, 
or even a whole country — ^the given market price, or the world 
price, has the same function as the technical rate of exchange 
m the examples discussed above. It is true that the mdividual 
who desires to make an exchange, himself exercises a certain 
influence on prices by virtue of his supply or demand, but, in 
naost cases, this mfluence is, in itself, mappreciable and therefore, 
from his pomt of view, without significance. He plans his 
economic behaviour exactly as he would do if the exchange 
value of the goods was unalterably given and predetermined. 
Consequently, his offer of his own goods and his demand for those 
of others — assuming the exchange to take place within a given 
consumption-period — are determined in exactly the same way 
as in the previous case, m which it was a question of alternative 
uses of the same goods. If, for example, he has agricultural 
goods for sale but wishes to buy coffee, sugar, fish, manufactured 
goods, etc., he must regulate his offers and his demands in such 
a way that consumption in the period in question, both of the 
goods he gives up and of those he receives, will yield a marginal 
utility proportionate m each case to the given exchange value 
in the market for the goods in question. If, as is usual, the price ^ 
IS expressed m money and if the margmal utility of each 
commodity is compared with the price, then these ratios, or what 
are usually called the weighted margmal utilities (weighted 
accordmg to the price) will always be equal. Hence the last 
shillmg which our farmer expends, whether on coffee, sugar, 
clothes, or shoes, and also the last shiUmg’s worth of corn, meat, 
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bacon, eggs, linen, wool etc , which he retauis for his own 
consumption — all taken on a given consumption-period, say one 
brmg him the same amount of utihty or satisfaction , 
for otherwise economy necessarily demands that he mcrease 
his consumption of one or more of these goods, and reduce 
that of others. 

Moreover, this is exactly the same condition as m the 
precedmg case and can, especially if we restrict our observations 
to two commodities only, be represented by exactly the same 
diagram as before, m which, by the horizontal Ime AB (see 
Fig. 1), we now represent the quantity of goods in hand at the 
begmnmg~or, what amounts to the same thing, their exchange 
value (e g m money) — whilst the margmal utility of the goods, 
partly for direct consumption and partly m the “ converted ” 
form assumed by exchange — or the utility of the last shillmg’s 
worth of each commodity — is represented by the ordinates 
of the two curves. 

Now we discover in this new case exactly the same 
peculiarities and apparent paradoxes with regard to the efiect 
exercised by an alteration m the exchange value of goods, 'as 
determined in the market, on the supply and demand of the 
mdividual consumer. For example, suppose that a person has 
a stock of corn and wishes to exchange a part of it for coffee 
beans. If the market rate at some moment of time is 10 kilograms 
of corn for 1 kilogram of coffee, he will acquire the quantity of 
coffee he needs for a year, or half-year, hy exchanging 
100 kilograms of corn for 10 kilograms of coffee. But what 
will happen if the relative price changes so that for 1 kilogram 
of coffee he need only give, say, 9 kilograms of corn ? In the 
present case, which relates to goods which cannot really replace 
each other m consumption, it seems probable that the change 
m price must lead to an mcreased consumption of coffee. On 
the other hand, it is uncertain at the outset whether it will 
lead to an mcreased or dimmished supply and, consequently, 
to a decreased or mcreased consumption, of corn. For if, in 
consequence of the lower price, he mcreases his consumption 
of coffee by more than one -tenth to, say, 12 kilograms, then 
he will increase the quantity of com which he must give in 
exchange for coffee to 9 x 12 = 108 kilograms ; and consequently 
he will have 8 kdograms of com less for direct consumption, 
€• / 
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But if lie increases his consumption of cofiee hy less than 
one -tenth — say only to 10 5 kilograms — then he need only offer 
94*5 kilograms of corn, and will consequently have 5 5 kilograms 
more than formerly to consume directly. Each is consistent with 
the law of margmal utility, which only requires that the marginal 
utility of coffee in relation to that of corn shall fall until it 
accords with the new relative exchange value, and this condition 
may perfectly well be satisfied m either case Indeed, it is even 
conceivable that the new price situation nought possibly lead 
to a diminished consumption of coffee, m so far as an mcreased 
consumption of foodstuffs, such as corn, might perhaps reduce 
the need for coffee and thereby m itself reduce the margmal 
utihty of coffee even although all other circumstances remam 
unchanged This is, of course, as we have already pomted out, 
stdl more true of goods which can completely replace each 
other in consumption, such as the various kinds of animal and 
vegetable foodstuffs, etc 

The above conclusion, which is theoretically irrefutable^/ 
viz that the supply of a commodity may be either mcreased 
or diminished when the price rises m relation to that of other 
goo*ds, and vice versa when it falls, is seldom encountered m 
reality, because a rise m price nearly always leads to an mcreased, 
and a fall m prices to a di mi nished, production of the commodity 
m question If this change in production cannot be effected with ^ 
sufficient rapidity, or not at all — or if, as we shall show later, 
the two commodities are made from wholly different factors of 
production — then there is nothing to prevent such a result, 
though it is generally regarded as imexpected and paradoxical^X 
Thus, for example, a chance rise in the price of agricultural 
products may very well induce farmers who had previously been 
compelled to deny themselves necessaries in order to pay interest 
and taxes to mcrease then consumption of the produce of the 
land, with the result that, in spite of the rise m price, less of 
those p;roducts, instead of more, will be offered on the market. 

If I am not mistaken, this actually happened m the later years 
of the world war. 

Another very mterestmg case is that of the supply of labour, 
m so far as the regulation of hours of labour hes in the hands 
of labour itself. An mcrease in wages may cause more labour 
to be offered m the market, but it need not necessarily do so. 
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As we have already pointed out m connection with the 
consumption of goods, both possibilities accord with the principle 
of marginal utility the labourer, if free to choose, extends his 
working day up to the point at which the effort of the last hour 
of labour approximately corresponds to the gam he expects from 
the wages offered for that hour. If wages are raised, it might 
be supposed that the prospect of increased well-bemg would be 
an inducement to greater effort , but, on the other hand, smce 
the wages for each hour are raised, the whole standard of living 
of the labourer is changed. He can now satisfy his usual needs 
by less work than formerly, and the mcreased well-bemg which 
is now available to him can be realized in part by allowmg 
himself more leisure and recreation than formerly The vehement 
disputes often heard, as to whether a workman is made more 
diligent” or '‘more lazy” by higher wages, cannot therefore 
be settled a prion either way. On the other hand, there can be 
little doubt that a percentage increase of wages for overtime 
leads to an mcreased supply of labour For, m this case, the 
economic position of the workman remains essentially the same, 
and the mcreased wages for the last hour of work (overtime) 
will therefore have their full effect. This method of stimulating 
the worker to increased effort is, therefore, just as popular among 
employers as it is regarded with suspicion by the workers, because 
at first it is a temptation to over-exertion and then later it leads 
to periods of unemployment. A quite different question, of great 
practical importance, though we cannot pause to discuss it now, 
is whether higher wages may lead to greater mtensity of work, 
by enabling the labourer to procure for himself better nourishment 
and a better technical education for his chffdren, etc 

Algebraic Version — It is now many years smce the first 
attempts were made to express economic quantities and their 
relations m algebraic terms. After a period of poor success, the 
method has now become fairly well established m economic theory 
— chiefly as a result of the work of Jevons, Walras, ana their 
followers In what follows, we shall apply this method side by 
side with our ordinary discussion, and shall introduce it here for 
the first time. 

If we suppose the consumption of each particular kind of 
commodity to be indepercdent of every other simultaneous 
line of consumption, then we may regard the utihty to a consumer 
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arising from the consumption of a given quantity, a, of the com- 
modity (A), during a given period of consumption as a function 
f(a) of the quantity, a function about which one can only say 
a 'pnom (i e. without a special investigation of each particular 
case) that it increases simultaneously with a but less than pro- 
portionately If the quantity consumed is increased by a small 
addition, Aa, then the total utihty or satisfaction is increased by 
a corresponding amount, which we may designate Af(a) The 
additional utility which arises when the quantity of the com- 
modity IS increased by one umt, i e the marginal utihty, will 

then be expressed by the ratio If now suppose these 

quantities to become infinitesimal, the ratio will, as a rule, have a 
determinate limit which is the dififerential coefficient, or the first 
derivative of the function, /(a), with respect to a The latter, 

which IS usually indicated by or by/'(o), is itself a function of 


( 2 , and, in the present case, has the characteristic peculiarity j 3 f 
being a dimimshng function of its variable, le it diminishes 
when a increases All this is, of course, only a symbohc expression 
of the theoretical argument already developed that the marginal 
utihty falls — ^whilst the total utihty obviously continues to grow, 
though in a dimimshmg degree— when the quantity consumed, 
per umt of time, increases. 

If we now apply the above argument to all the other kinds 
of commodities, (B), (C), (D), etc., some of which the consumer 
possesses at the outset, and the remainder of which he acquires 
by means of exchange at market prices, then we can express 
symbohcaUy the conditions of equilibrium for the economy of the 
individual which have been described above ; on the one hand, 
the marginal utihty of^each commodity is proportionate to its 
price, and, on the other, the total exchange value of the com- 
modities given up is identical with the total exchange value of 
the commodities acqmred If the market prices of a umt of each 
of the various goods (calculated, for example, m money) are 

c j and if the quantities of these goods, which the person 
in question possesses after the exchange, whether he has acquired 
them or has possessed them from the beginning are expressed by 
X, y, z, etc , then, if ^ ( ) and 0 ( ) indicate utihty functions 
analogous to/ ( ), the first condition wiU be expressed as follows * — 


This is evidently equivalent to a sy®^®^ equations whose 
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number is one less than the number of goods dealt m. The 
second condition we may simply express by the equation 

Pa 2/ + S + . . . = + jP& ^ C +■ . . 

in which a, b, and c are the quantities of the various kinds of 
goods possessed at the beginning (some of which may, of course, 
be equal to zero) In other words, the value, in money, of the 
possessions of the person in question is the same before and after 
the exchange Consequently the number of equations is equal 
to the number of unknowns — x, y, z, etc , and the problem should 
be capable of a mathematical solution if the forms of the functions 
)j )» )j — ^which express total utility, and whose 

derivatives express the marginal utihty for a given consumption 
of each and every kind of goods by the person in question, are 
precisely known A closer study of the forms of these function^^ 
falls within the province of experimental psychology and ^ 
of statistics of consumption , it may perhaps be of great 
importance in the future. For the present, we are only concerned 
With the attempt to investigate the inter-connection between the 
phenomena of consumption and exchange, and for this purpose 
we may be content with a general knowledge of these functions 
derived from our daily experience 

In reahty, as we have frequently pointed out, the position is 
that the utilities and marginal utihties of the various kinds of 
goods are not independent but, on the contrary, influence each 
other in a greater or lesser degree The only really rational 
procedure is, therefore, to regard the total satisfaction or well- 
being as a fimction of all the quantities of goods consumed 
simultaneously per umt of time, or during a certain consumption 
period, so that, if these quantities are o, 6, c, etc , the function 
can be symbolically represented by F (a, 6, c . . ) Of this 
function it may generally be asserted that it increases as soon as 
any of the goods consumed increases in quantity, the other 
quantities remaimng unchanged, although, of course, in this 
case a Jortwn the function increases in a much smaller pro- 
portion than the quantity of the smgle commodity. If, for 
example, the increase consists of one umt of the commodity (A), 
then the increase in utihty (or margmal utility) of commodity (A) 
should be symbohcally expressed by the first jpartial derivative 

0 

of the function F ( ) with respect to a, i e. (a, 6, c,) or, as it is 

frequently written, F^ (a, 6, c), which wiU thus be itself a function 
not only of the quantity a, Jiut also of all the quantities of goods 
consumed. The same applies to the margmal utility of the goods 
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(R), (0), etc Thus, according to this view, the conditions of 
‘equilibrium would be that the partial derivatives of the total 
utility functions with respect to the quantities x, y, z, etc , available 
for consumption, should after exchange be proportional to the 
prices of the goods Thus — 

P/g Fy F ^ Plf . Pq * . 

to which must be added the same equation as above . — 

Va y+Vc ^ + + 

which means that the total money value of the goods in the 
possession of the person is the same before and after the exchange 

C Isolated Exchange 

Before proceeding to show how the exchange values of 
goods, which we have hitherto regarded as data, are in reality 
determmed by the competition of buyers and sellers m the 
market, we shall refer briefly to a kmd of exchange whose direct 
practical importance is not as great as its theoretical interest : 
exchange between two isolated individuals In reality, an 
excHange between two mdividuals is almost always effected 
under the mfluence of the market, even if not m the market 
itself For the moment, however, let us abstract from this, 
and assume that, durmg the period of consumption m question, 
neither of the parties has any opportunity of tradmg with anyone 
but the other party The problem of price formation m this 
case is far from bemg as simple as it may at first sight appear. 
We shall not treat it m more detail than is necessary to show 
by contrast the mfluence of competition on prices. 

Let us suppose that a peasant from the plams and a peasant 
from the forest meet on the way to town. The former has a sack 
of com which he has so far been unable to dispose of, the latter 
has half a load of wood which he intends to sell. Since each 
needs tlje goods of the other, they agree to exchange, and each 
of them is thereby saved an extra journey to the town. It may 
be that, if necessary, the peasant from the plains would give 
his sack of corn for a quarter of a load of wood ; and the peasant 
from the forest, on his part, his half-load of wood for only half 
a sack of com. Thus, if they exchitnge only with each other, 
they both consider that they have made a considerable gam on 
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the exchange ; but they might equally well have exchanged their 
stocks if the one had possessed sacks of corn or if the other 
had had three-quarters of a load of wood, and so on. Agam, if ^ 
we suppose that the stocks m their possession had been greater 
and that they had only this one opportunity for exchange 
during a longer period of consumption — eg. for a whole year 
m advance — then it is quite clear that the question how large 
a quantity of their respective goods they could and, from an 
economic pomt of view, should, exchange with each other is 
quite %ndeterm%7Wite. Within certain more or less wide limits, 
the question may be answered m an mfinite number of ways, 
smce it IS only a question of satisfymg the condition that the 
exchange shall benefit both parties , and here there is no other 
necessary condition. So much only is certam, that if the exchange 
continues until equilibrium is reached for both parties, the 
relation between the margmal utilities of the corn and of the 
wood must be the same on both sides : — 

margmal utihty of 1 umt of corn ___ margmal utility of 1 unit of corn 
margmal utihty of 1 umt of wood margmal utility of 1 unit of wood 

(for the peasant irom the plains) (for the peasant from the forest) 

Otherwise — ^at least theoretically — ^the exchange would proceed 
further ; or, alternatively, it would already have proceeded too 
far — in which case it would be to the advantage of both to 
re-exchange a certam portion. If, for example, after the peasant 
from the plains has exchanged a certam quantity of corn for 
a certam quantity of wood, it is more or less a matter of 
indifference to him whether he obtains two more logs of wood 
of ordmary size m exchange for 1 htre of com, whilst the peasant 
from the forest still considers it advantageous to obtam m 
exchange a few more htres of corn at three or four logs of wood 
per htre, then the latter should, by offermg this price, or one 
near it, be able to induce the other party to continue the exchange ; 
and so on. 

But this is by no means the same thing as saying that the 
relation between the marginal utilities of the two commodities 
(which, in equilibrium, should be the same on each side) will be 
also the same as the proportion m which the whole quantities 
exchanged stand to each other and which, therefore, constitutes 
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* the average ratio of exchange of these goods. In fact, this ratio 
ca?5i, within certain limits, vary indefinitely, and in each particnlarr 
case the relation between the marginal utilities of the goods at 
the margin of exchange will be different, though always the same 
on both sides for the persons exchanging 

It IS a pretty mathematical problem — which we will not 
pursue here — to mvestigate the law which these variations 
follow ^ Here we shall content ourselves with estabhshmg the 
fact that price determination m isolated exchange is an 
indeterminate problem , i e. it cannot be solved solely on the 
assumption that both parties desire the greatest possible profit. 
This IS a pomt whose great importance — even in practical affairs 
— ^we shall subsequently realize. Whenever isolated exchanges 
occur m practice, the actual determmation of price wnll depend 
m a high degree on the personal characteristics of the contracting 
parties, their cunnmg and coolness, or on mutual goodwill, all 
of these bemg thmgs intrmsically too complex and variable to 
be embodied m the schematic presentation of economic theory 
to which we must here confine ourselves. Certam related or at 
least analogous cases (where not two mdividuals, but two great 
organizations of buyers and sellers, or employers and employed, 
are opposed to each other) are evidently of the utmost practical 
importance ; and it is, therefore, essential that the economist 
should clearly understand the extent to which his science can 
afford him any guidance in answermg these questions 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the arbitrators 
between employers and employed have to contend is the absence 
of any scientific standard for the amount of wages or profits 
m a big conflict What is usually called a reasonable wage, or a 
reasonable profit, proves on investigation to be not so much 
reasonable as usual, to be in fact the wage or profit determmed by 
free competition under the prevaihng conditions of time and place 
If, therefore, the conflict only extends over a small area, such as 
a single factory, then the arbitrator has sufficient basis for his 
decision m the wages and conditions prevaihng in other estabhsh- 
ments in the same industry. But this is not the case if, as is 
more and more common in modern collective bargaining, a wage 
dispute rages simultaneously throughout the whole of an industry, 
or even a connected group of industries 

^ This problem was first treated by ESgeworth (see Marshall, Princt^les, 
4th ed., appendix, note xn (bis) and my Uber Wert, etc., p. 36). 
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Z). Pnce FormaHon in the Open Market Exchange of two 

Commodities 

The more or less fixed ratios at which goods are exchanged 
on the market (usually by means of money) are not, as is often 
supposed, due to quahties inherent m the goods themselves , 
nor, at least directly, to their normal costs of production. As we 
have already mdicated, they spring from the nature of exchange 
on a market (as opposed to isolated exchange) , from what 
Jevons called the law of mdifference which is, fundamentally, 
nothi|ig else than the old free competition 

“^According to this law, there cannot theoretically be more 
than* one price in the market for the same commodity at the 
same time, or more than one ratio of exchange between two 
commodities.! But in that case, it may be asked, could not the 
sellers (the holders of a particular commodity) hold back 
their supply at the beginnmg, thereby forcmg up prices, and 
then afterwards lower them in order to dispose of the remamder 
of theu: goods, or so much of them as they do not wish to retain ^ 
Of course they could, and they often do. But there is always 
the risk that some sellers may succeed m disposmg of the whole 
of their stocks while the price is still high, so that the others 
will either not be able to sell their goods at all or will have to 
be satisfied with a price much lower than they would have got 
if the equilibrium price had been fixed by competition from 
the beginning , smce the purchasing power of the buyers who 
had already partially satisfied their needs at the higher price 
would then be less than it would have been if, from the 
beginnmg, they had bought the same quantity at a lower pnce ; 
or since as a rule there would then remam fewer buyers able to 
purchase the goods. This is presumably the reason why so-called 
rings or cartels of producers or other sellers so often fail, when 
the participants have only agreed to maintam a high price, 
but have nothmg else m common and have no organization 
controlling output and individual sales If, on the other hand, 
organization has reached the point of formmg a cartel or trust 
in the real modem sense, so that the maximrun quantity of 
goods which each of the members may offer is determined 
beforehand ; or if the meml^ers agree to compensate each other 
for possible losses, or to divide their profits or simply to set 
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up joint production or a joint selling organization under single 
control, then price formation will more or less approximate to 
monopoly conditions — of which we shall have more to say later ^ 
Assummg that buyers (i e. holders of the other goods) also 
combme, form trusts, cartels or xmgs, then there is no longer 
any purely economic law of price-formation — ^no law based on 
mutual desire for the greatest possible gam — and we revert to 
isolated exchange, m which, as has been said already, all possible 
rates of exchange are, withm certain linuts, conceivable. 

If, however, we disregard this possibility and assume 
universal free competition, then, so far as genuine market 
transactions are concerned, the relative prices of commodities 
will morfe or less rapidly approach a certam equilibrium position, ^ 
or else oscillate about it V^t this equilibrium position, all holders ^ 
of goods will be able to exchange up to a point of relative sattety^ 
that is to say, they will contmue to exchange so long as there 
is any advantage m doing so at that market price. We may 
assume, for the sake of simplicity, that this eqmhbrium price 
will be reached at the very outset. For the individual desirmg 
to exchange his goods, the price relationships thus reached m 
the market will have exactly the same sigmficance as the given 
prices in the case we discussed above. ^ He will regulate the 
supply of his own goods and his demand for other goods in such 
a way that the margmal utility of each commodity will be 
proportional to its price, or that the weighted marginal utihty 
is everywhere the same (in other words, that for the last shilhng 
he spends he will obtain the same additional utihty from each 
commodity). To every price relationship, therefore, there 
corresponds for each mdividual a determinate combmation of 
supply and demand, and of quantities of goods retamed and 
acquired. The sum of the individual demands for each particular 
commodity evidently makes up the total market demand for 
the goods and, m the same way, the sum of the mdividual 
supphes constitutes the total supply of these goods. Market 
equilibrium is thus only possible with a price relationship at 

^ It 18 related somewliere in the Corpus Juris how two teachers of gramiuar 
m a small Roman town, mstead of entering into mutually mjunotis competition, 
agreed to divide the profits of their lessons jOn the same principle innumerable 
agreements have been entered mto, m ancient and modern times, between 
sellers of all kinds of goods. 

® [See page 43 seq.] 
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wiucli the demand and supply are equal for each particular 
commodity^ If we mclude m the demand for a commodity the 
quantities which a seller wishes, at a given price, to retain for 
his own use, then it may be said that eqmlibrium is to be found 
m a system of prices which, for each commodity, makes the 
demand equal to the stocks m the market, or to the total supply 
of that commodity Thus, on the assumption that the market 
gravitates quickly enough towards equilibrium, it should be 
possible — if the given quantities of goods on the market for 
a certam period of consumption, and if the personal dispositions 
of all consumers, were known — ^to establish a system of logical 
relations (or what m mathematics is known as a system of 
equations) from which both the quantities of goods acquired or 
given up by each mdividual and also the relative eqinhbrium 
prices, would be determined. It is, however, m no way excluded 
— as we shall soon see — ^that the problem may, under otherwise 
identical conditions, have more than one solution. 

Formally, mdeed, this doctrme is only a repetition of the 
old thesis that the market price of goods is regulated by an 
equihbrium between supply and demand. In reahty we have 
advanced considerably, for we have found in margmal utility 
jthe general prmciple which governs supply and demand under 
any price system. We are, therefore, m a position to carry the 
discussion of price formation m the open market considerably 
further than the earher economists were able to do 

In accordance with our method of proceeding from the 
simpler to the more complex, we will begin with the case m which 
only two commodities are exchanged m the market This case, 
moreover, is not so abstract and unreal as may at first sight 
appear. It is true that two particular commodities are very 
seldom exchanged directly. Nearly all actual exchanges are 
effected mdirectly, through the mediation of money. Every 
commodity, or group of commodities, has its special market, 
in which it is exchanged for money, and the market 'price of 
this commodity is determined there with more or less regard to 
the simultaneous market prices of other commodities ‘ But if 
we look at the problem broadly and consider, for example, the 
economic mterests of a particular class of society, of a district, 
or country, as compared with those of other classes, districts, or 
countries, then it not infrequently happens that, omitting 
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intermediate links, we must regard as decisive the exchange of 
only two commodities, or of two related classes of commodities, 
whose price -ratio is determmed almost without reference to 
other goods on the market, which are of comparatively manor 
importance. This is true where the mterests of an agricultural 
population are opposed to those of an mdustrial population ; 
where the commodity '' labour ” is confronted with the 
commodity means of subsistence or where the economic 
welfare of a district or of a whole country depends on the price 
of its staple commodity in foreign markets m comparison with 
the price of its imports taken as a whole. 

From the theoretical pomt of view, the exchange of two 
commodities has this pecuharity — ^that it is the only form of 
exchange which can normally take place by the direct barter 
of goods agamst goods. Not that two holders of the different 
commodities could always satisfy one another's needs by 
themselves — for this, m fact, occurs only m exceptional cases. 
As a rule, at least one of the parties to the exchange is compelled 
to deal with more than one holder of the commodity he wishes 
to acquire. But, nevertheless, it should m this case be possible 
to exchange goods for goods without the mediation of either 
money, credit, or any other mtermediary , that being usually 
— as we shall soon see — an essential condition for the achievement 
of equilibrium as soon as the number of goods iiv the market 
exceeds two. 

We assume, for the sake of simplicity, that at the outset 
the two commodities are held by different parties, so that no 
one at first possesses more than one commodity. Let us suppose 
the prices of the two commodities (A) and (B) offered m the 
market to be expressed m terms of one of them, (A), so that 
the price of a unit of (.4) is, consequently, inmncMy equal to 
1, and the price of a unit of (B) (which we indicate by _p) is 
variable , it then follows, from what has been said above, that 
an artJitrary price (p) quoted m the market will call forth from 
each holder of the community (A) a certam demand (ir maits) 
for the commodity (B), and a corresponding supply of the 
commodity (A), which will then clearly equal p x umts. The 
sum of all these demands {x) constitutes the total demand X for 
the commodity (B), which implies"' a correspondmg supply, pX, 
of the commodity (A). In the same way, the holders of the 
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commodity (B) offer, at the price p, a total supply, Y, of the 
c'ommodity (B) and demand a corresponding quantity, p jf , 
of the commodity (A) The condition of p bemg the equilibrium 
price is that the supply of and demand for the commodity (B) 
are equal, so that Y = X , from which it follows that demand 
for and supply of the commodity (A) will also be equal, for it 
follows that p Y ^ pX Further, let all conceivable values of 
p, which, as we have explamed, must be treated as a variable, 
be represented by distances from a fixed pomt (the origm) along 
the horizontal axis, and through each of these pomts draw 
a vertical Ime, on which are marked off two lengths, one 
representmg the total demand for (B) on the part of the holders 

Demand (Supply) of 
Commodity B. 



Price of B in terms of A 
Pig. 2 


of (A), and the other the total supply of (B) by the holders of 
(B). We shall then obtain two connected curves, one of which 
represents the demand for (B) and the other its supply for every 
conceivable price-ratio. If these two curves intersect and so 
have an ordinate m common, then at that point demand and 
supply are equal , and the corresponding distance along the 
horizontal axis (the abscissa of the pomt of intersection) represents 
s fche desired equi hbrunn price. 

If we begin by assuming that {A) and (B) cannot in any 
way replace each other m consumption, we can then describe 
the general course of these cuwes in the following way. If ^ = 0 
•— -i.e. if (B) can be obtained for nothing or for a purely nominal 
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amount of (A ) — every holder of (A) will demand (B) up to the 
pomt of complete satiety — i.e. until its marginal utility has fallen 
to zero For this to happen, as a rule, only a finite, though 
sometimes a qmte considerable quantity of (J5) is required , 
hence the demand curve leaves the vertical axis at a fimte 
distance above the origm. If p rises, the demand falls 
contmuously , smce the marginal utility of (S), relative to that 
of (A), must fall pan passu with its price. The curve therefore 
falls continuously towards the a;-axis (though it may be convex 
or concave to the x-axis or alternately the one and the other) 
and finally meets it at a pomt corresponding to the price at 
which (B) ceases to be demanded by the holders of (A) This 
pomt may possibly be so remote that it does not, in practice, 
exist — m the case when (B) is an absolute necessity of hfe which 
would be in demand at any price. 

The supply curve of (B) follows an entirely different course 
If the price of (B) is zero, or very low, then there is no mducement 
for holders of (B) to offer their goods, and when they do begin 
to do so it Will, at first, be only m very small quantities The 
supply curve will thus begm at a pomt on the horizontal axis 
which IS at a certam distance from the origm and will gradually 
rise pan passu with the rismg value of p But the mcrease in 
supply will not contmue indefinitely , sooner or later a pomt 
will be reached at which an increased price will no longer mduce 
holders of (B) to offer any more, but will, on the contrary, make 
them offer less, because at this higher price they can obtam 
with less sacrifice of (B) so much of (A) that its margmal utihty 
will fall until it is equal to the margmal utility of (E), 
notwithstandmg that the latter will also sink when the quantity 
of (B) retained is increased. The supply curve thus reaches 
a maximum, fiom which it fails again towards the horizontal 
aids , however, it never cuts the horizontal axis, but moves 
towards it asymptotically ; for however high a pnee a person 
is offered for the commodity in his own possession, he will 
always be prepared to give up some small part of it m order 
to acquire other goods ^ 

^ On the above assumption that the two commodities are independent of 
each other as regards consumption, the supply curve is subject to the further 
condition that the rectangle formed by the cfti-ordmates (i.e. the supply multiplied 
by the correspondmg price) must continuously mcrease, smce it evidently equals 
the demand for the other commodity (A ), and this demand increases contmuously 
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If we now remember that, on out assumption, the two 
curves are entirely independent, since the demand for and 
supply of (R) proceed from different persons — ^the supply curve 
IS determmed exclusively by the availability of (B) and the 
demand curve by the availabihty of (A) — ^then it is clear that 
there are as many possible kmds of equihbrium as there are 
possible kmds of mtersection, for two curves drawn m the 
manner we have described. The pomt of mtersection may he 
to the left of the highest pomt of the supply curve ; this is the 
case which was considered almost exclusively by the older 
economists. In such a case equilibrium is necessarily stable, 
for a slight increase of price would increase supply and 
simultaneously decrease demand , a slight fall in price, on the 
other hand, would increase demand and decrease supply, so 
that, if the price were by chance to be disturbed, it would 
automatically revert to its former position 

But the pomt of mtersection — ^for the moment we may 
assume that there is only one — ^might also he to the right of the 
highest pomt of the supply curve, so that equihbrium in the 
market would only be reached when supply had begun to^be 
restricted by the rismg price. This equihbrium is also stable , 
if m this case the price rises, then supply will indeed be reduced, 
but demand wiU be reduced even more, so that it will be less 
than supply — with the result that the price must fall agam. 
If the price falls, then supply will increase but demand wall 
mcrease more rapidly, for which reason the price will soon 
revert to its former level. 

when the price of (B) in terms of {A) increases, and consequently the price of {A) 
m terms of {B) falls If, on the other hand, the two commodities are to some 
extent substitutes, this condition need not be satisfied , for, m that case, a 
falhng price of (A) in terms of (jB), and accordingly a nsmg price of (B) in terms 
of (A), might conceivably cause a dimimshed demand for (A) and, aocordmgly, a 
still greater diminution in the supply of (B) It should be observed, moreover, 
that the nsmg portion of the supply curve may be absent if the commodity 
ofiered (B) has no appreciable utility for its holder, which is often the case with 
goods which are manufactured only for sale In that case, the commodity (B) 
13 ofiered — ^unless there is the possibility of withholding it until the'*market 
position IS more favourable — ^to the maximum extent and at any price, so 
that the supply curve at the begmmng is represented by a straight Ime parallel 
to the price axis, which later becomes a falling curve As may easily be seen 
from what has been said, m such a case the demand curve for (A) — whose 
abscissas thus represent the pnoe of (A) m terms of (B) — ^will, m. its lower 
conrse, become a rectangular hyperbola, with the axes as asymptotes, and 
will, therefore, not intersect the pnotf'axis Holders of (B) will then demand (A ) 
at any price of (A), though naturally m quantities which stand m mverae 
proportion to the price. 
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That the older economists so generally neglected this case — 
except occasionally in regard to foreign trade — ^is all the more 
remarkable, since it is evidently in full agreement with the well- 
known and frequently observed fact that the demand for a com- 
modity which has risen in price (e g a necessity) may frequently 
fall m a lesser proportion than the actual rise m price As against 
this particular commodity all other commodities constitute a 
group whose relative price has fallen Their supply (in exchange 
for the former commodity) has, on the other hand, clearly risen , 
it thus rises with a falling price and falls with a rising price of 
that group of commodities (expressed in terms of the former 
commodity), and in one of these positions equilibrium between 
demand and supply will be reached 

Fmally, there is nothmg to prevent the two curves having 
several pomts, and (if so) at least three, in common. In this 
case, the curious position arises that both the point of intersection 
to the extreme right and that to the extreme left mdicate a stable 
position of eqmlibnum, whereas at the intermediate pomt of 
intersection a so-called unstable equilibrium prevails , the 
equality of supply and demand at this price is merely accidental. 
A disturbance of the price equilibrium in this case has no tendency 
to an automatic restoration but, on the contrary, produces an 
unmterrupted shifting of the price m one direction or another 
until stable equilibrium is reached at one of the two extreme 
pomts of equilibrium either to the left or the right 

This very remarkable phenomenon was first pomted out 
and analysed in detail by Walras.^ Walras himself, however, 
seems mclmed to under-estimate its practical importance, and 
appears to be of opinion that, under actual conditions, where 
a large number of articles are exchanged for each other, only 
one position of equilibrium would really be possible m the same 
market. But m that he is mistaken. We have already seen 
examples, derived from exchanges between employers and 
employed and between farmers and mdustriahsts — and we shall 

^ In MarshalVs Principles (4th ed , p- 525, et seq.) there are curves of 
supply and demand which resemble those discussed here. They relate, however, 
to a different case, namely the number of positions of equxlibnum which with 
an unchanged (or only slightly changed) disposition on the part of the buyer 
might occur as regards such commodities as follow the so-called law of increasmg 
returns , commodities which can be produced and sold at a lower cost, if their 
output 18 large than if it is small , e g. newspapers, books, railway journeys, 
and others. 
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later add a famous case of international exchange — whicli sho^ 
tliat equilibrium may very well occur under circumstances 
where a price increase would cause a reduction and not an 
mcrease of supply, and vtce versa a reduction of price an increase 
of supply From this it is only a short step to the admission 
of several possible equilibrium prices in the same market, as 
a glance at Fig 2 will show 

We arrive at still more remarkable results if we assume, 
m accordance with what often occurs, that the two commodities 
may, to a greater or lesser degree, be capable of actmg as 
substitutes. In that case, as we have already indicated, the 
demand curve of either commodity may also have both a rismg 
and a fallmg section and the chances that both curves will have 
several points of mtersection, or even that they may approximately 
coincide over small stretches, are quite considerable It is not 
impossible that puzzlmg disturbances in the market, which 
frequently occur without any known cause, may be properly 
attributed to the hitherto neglected fact that a particular state 
of equilibrium may not be the only one which is possible under 
the given conditions, and that a state of equilibrium choseruat 
random can just as well be unstable as stable, or may for some 
insignificant reason be converted from one into the other. 

An admittedly artificial example of this (cases more or less 
similar to which are, perhaps, not so rare in reality) is the 
followmg , — 

A person, possesses a stock of wheat, another person, R, 
a stock of rye. For the sake of simplicity we will assume that rye 
and wheat have the same nutritive value per pound (this, however, 
is not essential to our argument). We assume, however, that 
wheat (owing to its better taste) is preferred by both parties ; 
yet each of them endeavoiurs primarily to obtain the ma>xirmm 
nourishment; but only up to a certain limit, say a thousand pounds, 
beyond which any additional nourishment cannot in general be 
utihzed and is, therefore, without value. If A at the beginning 
had 800 lb. of wheat, then, as the price of rye varied, his demand 
for rye would clearly be determined in the followmg manner. 
If the price is zero, i e. if rye can be obtained for nothing, he will 
provide himself with 200 lb , neither more nor less, because this 
will fully satisfy his requirements for this kind of nourishment. 
If the price rises above zero he will be compelled, m order to 
acquire the necessary nourishment, to dispose of a part 
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* of Ills stock of wheat, but m that case be will evidently be 
f#rced to consume more rye than before In other words, bis 
demand for rye will increase when tbe price of rye increases. If p 
IS the price of rye, expressed in wheat (or m tbe money price of 
wheat as a umt), then, as will easily be seen, bis demand x will 
be such that it satisfies the equation 


so that 


800 X — f x= 1,000, 


X 


200 

l-f 


Tbe limit is reached when p equals when be will bave to 

o 


Demand (Supply) 
of rye 



Fig 3. 


exchange the whole of his stock of wheat, 800 lb , in order 
to get a sufficient amount of nourishment, i e 1,000 lb of rye. 
If the price of rye rises stiH further be cannot in any way acquire 
full satisfaction, but will endeavour to obtain as much as possible, 
which be will do by contmmng to offer the whole of his wheat for 
as much rye as the market determines His demand for rye will 


, 800 
thus now — — . 


Only when p = 1, and rye consequently 


commands the same price as wheat, would an exchange be 
purposeless for him. At this point htb ceases to demand rye 
His individual demand curve will thus assume the following 
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form . It begins at a point on tbe vertical axis, the distance of 
which from 0 corresponds to a demand for 200 lb of rye It then 
describes an hyperbola which has for its asymptotes (a) the 
horizontal axis and (ft) a vertical line which intersects the horizontal 
or price axis at a distance of one unit from the origin This hyper- 
bola, however, terminates at a point whose distance from the 
horizontal and vertical axes corresponds to a demand of 1,000 lb , 
4 

or a price of rye, p = -z The demand curve next describes a 
o 

descending hyperbolic curve, whose asymptotes are the horizontal 
and vertical axes At a distance, along the horizontal axis the 
curve suddenly descends from a height, corresponding to a 
demand of 800 lb. rye, towards the horizontal axis 

The amount of rye offered by B will clearly depend on the 
size of the stock he holds We will assume that it is exactly 
1,200 lb If the price of rye is zero he will, of course, have no 
inducement to exchange , but as soon as rye, expressed in terms 
of wheat, is worth something, however little, he will immediately 
exchange the whole of his worthless surplus, 200 lb , of rye in 
order to obtain at least some wheat If the price of rye is raised, 
he will be in a position to acquire more and more of the desired 
commodity wheat, and in order to obtain as much as possible 
he will still continue to offer so much rye that his total stock of 
food will amount to exactly 1,000 lb , neither more nor less 
If we call his supply of rye y we shall arrive at the equation — 


1,200 + p y — 1,000 


where y = —or exactly the same as we previously found for 

J s demand for rye. The only difference is that supply of rye 

4 

will continue to increase, even after the price reaches g ; for so 


long as wheat can be obtained m the market there is no reason 
why B should not procure more than 800 lb of it Only when 

the price of rye has risen to - of that of wheat can B, who at that 

D 


price will offer the whole of his stock, 1,200 lb , no longer fhcrease 
his supply, and indeed has no reason for doing so, smce at a 
higher price he could obtain the necessary 1,000 lb of wheat 
even for a fraction of his stock of rye 

In this case, the curious fact emerges that the supply and 
demand curves of the two individuals coincide for a large part 
of their course. In other words, for every price of rye between 
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^zero and A’s demand for rye and R’s ofier of it are exactly 


tKe same — and consequently, for the same reason, their respective 
supply of and demand for wheat 

This example should show to what a large extent the simple 
scheme of the variations of supply and demand with which 
economists have hitherto contented themselves, requires to be 
developed and completed in order to correspond with the varying 
phenomena of reality 


E, Conhmiatton. Eoochange of Three or More Commodities 

As soon as there are more than two commodities on the 
market, complete eqniLbrium cannot as a rule be reached by 
direct exchange alone, but indirect exchange must supplement it 
This IS seen in its simplest form m the extreme case where 
direct exchange is altogether excluded A country (say Sweden) 
has timber for sale and sufficient com for its own needs, but must 
buy fish Another country (Norway) can supply fish and has 
sufficient timber, but must buy com. Fmally, a thud country 
(Denmark) has a surplus of com and sufldcient fish, but lacks 
timber. Evidently no direct exchange can take place here, but 
an mdirect exchange may ; if, for example, Denmark as an 
intermediary buys up Norway’s surplus of fish m exchange for 
its own surplus of corn, in order, in its turn, to sell the former 
to Sweden and thereby satisfy its own requirements for timber. 
Or the same result might have been achieved by the use of 
a special medium of exchange, money or credit, as we shall 
soon see. 

But even if, m a three-cornered exchange, each party was 
a purchaser of the products of both the others (so that, up to 
a pomt, direct exchange could take place) even then, so far as 
the exchange values of the goods were regulated only by mutual 
demand m direct exchange, a final price equihbrium 
would liot, as a rule, be reached. As between each pair of 
commodities, the price ratio would be determmed in a separate 
market, isolated from the other two, and the resultant three 
relative prices would not usually be correlated, i.e. they would 
not be such that each would be the ratio (or product) of the 
other two. If, for example, in a direct exchange of the commodity 
(B) (fiish) for the commodity (C) (com) the equihbnum price were 
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sucL that one unit of (B) were exchanged for two units of 
(C), and on the market for (0) and (A) (wood) the price is foiir 
units of (C) for three of (A), then if the prices are correlated, two 
units of [B] must be exchanged for exactly three units of {A) 
It may, however, happen that, in the direct exchange of {A) for 
(B), a different equihbrium price would obtam, so that either 
less (say one and a half) or more (say two and a half) units of 
(B) would be exchanged for three units of (A), Whichever 
occurred, it would then be profitable to enter mto a so-called 
arhlrage transaction. Thus, m the latter case, a holder of (A) 
desiring to acquire (C) would first buy a suitable quantity of 
(B) and subsequently exchange that (B) for (C). In this way 
he would obtam five units of (0) for three of (4), whereas by 


o 

O 


Fig 4 

direct exchange he would only have obtamed four units of (0), 
and similarly if the price of (B) m direct exchange for (A) had 
been lower than the correlated price. If, therefore, full 
equihbrium is to be reached m such cases, at least a part of the 
commodities in the market must necessarily be the object of 
mdirect exchange. 

The commonest procedure in such cases is for the exchange 
to be effected with the assistance of a special mechum of 
exchange, money, which only formally appears in the market 
as an object of exchange. In the extreme case which we 
mentioned by way of introduction, Sweden, for example, buys 
fish from Norway for money ; Norway uses this money to buy 
corn from Denmark, and Denmark in turn uses it m payment 
for timber from Sweden, so that in the end Sweden gets its 
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money back. We can visualize the position by means of a diagram 
ifx which each commodity moves one-third of the circumference 
of an outer circle, whilst money makes a whole revolution in 
the opposite direction m an inner circle, and thus finally returns 
to its starting point. The result is, or may be, that after the 
conclusion of the busmess only the goods have changed hands, 
whilst the sums of money employed are m exactly the same 
hands as at first Thus, in fact, goods have been exchanged 
for goods, not directly, but, in part at least, indirectly The law 
of marginal utility has been none the less effective ^Under 
ideal market conditions, m which the final price equilibrium 
is established from the very beginnmg, the exchange values and 
the marginal utilities of all commodities must be proportional 
for each of the exchangmg parties taken separately. *^8 far as 
money is concerned, as we have said, its role is purely formal — 
or may theoretically be conceived as such Indeed, a sum of 
money, however small, may effect an mdefinitely large exchange 
of goods, if it circulates frequently between the exchangmg 
parties. The importance of this observation will become clear 
when we come to treat of the functions of money. However 
snn^e and commonplace the above consideration may appear, it 
constitutes m reality the master-key to a proper understanding 
of the peculiar problems of money 

It IS not easy to give a graphical version of this problem — 
exchange that, m part at any rate, is indirect If there are only 
three commodities, then it is possible to represent the position 
by a three-dimensional figure — if we want to do so — but even this 
method breaks down when the number exceeds three 

On the other hand, we can easily express the conditions of 
eqmiibrium by algebraic symbols and thereby set out the logical 
relations or equations which determine the eqmhbrmm price. It 
IS simplest to conceive demand in the wider sense already indicated, 
mcluding the quantities of the various goods which the original 
holder wishes to retam for his own consumption at a given system 
of prices. In equihbnum, demand m this sense must be equal, 
not to the amount offered in exchange, but to the whole of the 
stocks available in the market for consumption in a given period 
Of course, we might have used this method for two commodities , 
and this would have given us a more satisfactory expression of 
the position where, for example, one person is m possession of 
both of the traded commodities from the start, and appears 
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according to circumstances as a buyer or seller of either. But 
the discussion of that case was simplified in other respects hy 
using the more limited conception of demand 

For every conceivable system of prices, in accordance with 
the law of marginal utihty, each person m the market will have 
a certain demand for each commodity , indicating either that he 
wishes to acquire, or if he possesses it already, to retain, a particular 
quantity If his total utility function is expressed, as before, 
by F{x^ . ), then we have the equations, already set forth 

on page 49 , — 

F'x * F\ F'x . ^ Pa Tb Pc . and 

Pa <^+Pb-y + Pc • = Pa<^+Pb b+pc.C+ . . . 

altogether n equations in which all the letters have the same 
meanmg as before except that the commodity prices etc., 

are no longer to be regarded as given, but as unknown quantities 
These prices may also be regarded as expressed in terms of one 
particular commodity selected as a unit of value . m which case 
Pa (say) is constant (= 1), or else in terms of a measure of value, 
such as money, which takes no part in the real exchange In 
both cases, if the form of the function F{ ) is assumed to be 
known, all the n unknown quantities of goods x, y, etc , can be 
obtained from this system of equations ; if one of the commodities 
IS itself the standard of value, the quantities are expressed m 
terms of the n — 1 prices of the remaming commodities, still 
unknown for the present , otherwise they are expressed m the 
n — 1 ratios between the money prices of the n commodities. 
For each person in the market there is an analogous system of n 
equations, from which the quantities of all goods demanded may 
be expressed in terms of the w — 1 relative prices of the 
commodities. 

We have now to describe the position of equihbnum, where 
the sum of all the demands for the commodity (A) must equal 
the total quantity m the market, A, and the same as regards 
(J5), etc Thus, if we treat each of the parties to an exchange in 
the same way, and mark them out by the suffixes 1, 2, 3, etc 
(a?!, X 2 , . . «!, a^y a^, etc ), which for precision we-ought to 

have used before, we obtain the equations : — 

2:(x) - Ay S{y) - R, i7(^) = C . . . 

in which S(x) stands for + ^*^2 + ^^5 + • * etc. 

The number of these d^^uations is n ; but only n — 1 of them 
are really independent ; one of them can always be derived from 
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the others by means of the equations already set out Thus if 
we add together the equations (on p 66), 

Va ^ + Vb y + fc ^ . . = Pa a + 6 + Pc (? + . . . 

and ail the corresponding equations relating to the other persons 
m the market, we shall obtain — 

Pa -Sr + Pi.Iy + Pc 2z+ . .=pa A+p^ B + pc.O + . . . 

And since this equation could also have been found by the addition 
of the corresponding members of the equations II(x} = A, 
U(y) = By etc , after multiplying each of them by etc , 

the above assertion becomes obvious It is also deducible a przony 
for if goods are only exchanged for goods (so that money, if it is 
used at all, functions m a merely formal manner) then, if the 
demands for all the commodities with one exception are equal 
to the existing supplies, the same must apply to the last com- 
modity (what the holders do not wish to retain has, of course, 
already found purchasers) But these n — 1 equations are 
sufficient for the solution of the problem, for ail the quantities 
involved — x^y y^y y^y etc — can, as has been shown, 

be expressed in terms of the n — 1 relative prices of the com- 
rnodities, so that finally we shall have as many equations as 
unknowns Thus the problem is perfectly determinate 

If, on the other hand, we had imposed the further condition 
that the exchange must only take place directly, m other words, 
that the quantity of commodity (B) which is demanded by the 
holder of (A) should pay in full for the quantity of (A) demanded 
by the holder of (R), then the problem would have given us more 
independent equations than unknowns and would thus have be- 
come over-determined , unless at the same time we had foregone 
the demand for correlation between the commodity prices, m 
which case the possible exchange ratios between n goods would 
be not n — 1 only, but (n — 1), i e for three commodities 3, 
for four 6, etc. 

In any case, by the method we have followed, we can only 
arrive •at the relative exchange values of the goods or their 
relative prices — not at their actual money prices, which must 
remam quite undetermined ; this is obvious so long as we regard 
the fimctions of money as purely formal If, after the exchange 
is over, all the money employed has returned to the hands of 
its first owner, it is a matter of complete indifference to him, 
as to everybody else, whether in the actual exchange transaction, 
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one unit of goods was exchanged for more or less units of money , 
in other words, whether, m order to effect the transaction, t& 
money circulated a greater or lesser number of times among 
the parties in the market before it ultimately returned to its 
startmg-point. In reality, of course, this is never a matter 
of complete mdifference. In every market, there are persons 
for whom money is something more than this ; who exchange 
goods for money or money for goods m order to obtam at a later 
date new goods for the money they have acquired. To them, 
clearly, the exchange value of money — and especially its 
fluctuations — are by no means unimportant ; and the function 
of money m any particular market transaction becomes, in 
actuality, not merely formal but also real. In other words, 
money prices, as such, have their laws and their conditions of 
equilibrium , but we cannot develop them here because they are 
very closely connected not only with the nature of money as 
a commodity and with the conditions of its production, etc , 
but also with the time-element whose importance m human 
economy we have not yet considered — in other words, with the 
theory of capital and interest. 

4. Obje^ctions against the Theory of Marginal Utility. 

Exceptions to the Theory 

The objections which were made in various quarters agamst 
the theory of marginal utihty when it was first propounded, 
were largely due to a misunderstanding of its real meanmg and 
may, for that reason, be ignored. In the mam, they were based 
on the fact that its advocates held too one-sided a view of the 
contmuity of economic quantities, of the simplicity and flexibility 
of the economic system, etc p-* on the other hand, the critics 
exaggerated the discontinuity of the quantities and the 
complexity of their mteraction, and also exaggerated the power 
of economic friction.Xf^ti, hi feet, discontmuity occurs at many 
points, and must occur, scarcely any adherent of the theory of 
margmal utility has denied ; it exists, after a fashion, whenever 
the price of a commodity is so high that some buyers cease to 
purchase it or some sellers dispose of the whole of their stocks ; 
or when the price is so feit^lbhat some sellers will not dispose of 
any of their stocks, whilst not yet appearing as purchasers, etc. 
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I«L such, circumstances, of course, margmal utility has ceased to 
regulate the quantities of goods demanded or supplied by such 
persons Yet the mathematical treatment of the problem raises 
no difficulties, for these quantities now enter mto the equations 
as constants A still more obvious case of discontinuity arises 
when the commodity which is the object of exchange only occurs 
in large mdivisible units — such as houses, ships, etc. In some of 
these cases, the determmation of a market price m the ordmary 
sense is impossible, and busmess is reduced more or less to 
isolated exchange, m which, as we have seen, the price is, from 
the pomt of view of abstract theory, mdetermmate In others 
of them, as m Eohm-Bawerk’s often-quoted example of a horse 
market (cf Positive Theoiy of Capital, pp. 203-13), an 
equilibrium price will be reached, at any rate approximately, 
which will be determmed by the inarginal pair of buyers and 
sellers. But it is only for these that the margmal utility (which 
m this case is roughly equal to the total utility} will correspond 
with the price All other buyers and sellers will acquire the 
commodity at a price more or less below — or sell at a price 
above — its utility to the person m question 

In reality, however, there is one circumstance which, even 
m these cases, imparts to the law of margmal utility a wider and 
more individual application than one would at first sight suppose, 
namely, that most goods on the market are supplied in a number 
of different qmlities At a horse fair, for example, there is 
usually not merely one kind of horse, but horses of the most 
varied kmds as regards age, strength, swiftness, endurance, etc. 
For example, suppose a buyer has to choose between three horses, 
at 500, 550, and 575 shilhngs At these prices he may prefer the 
second horse to both the cheaper and the dearer one m other 
words he values the difference in quality between the first 
and the second at more than 50^., but that between the second 
and third at less than 25^. If every conceivable price and 
quality were to be found in the market, every buyer would 
certainly extend his demand up to the pomt at wdiich a further 
addition in quality would exactly correspond to the additional 
price asked. If we conceive this diSerence of quality (looked 
at subjectively) as being the margiiial utility of the commodity 
horse ” (which would be in full accordance with the genesis 
of the concept) then, here also, the marginal utility, at least for 
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buyers, would be approximately the same as the price or, 9 /. 
any rate, proportional to it (Somethmg similar also applies 
to sellers if they deal m horses on a large scale, so that each 
of them has several horses to sell ) On the other hand, the 
total utility will not, as is usually the case, stand m any definite 
relation to it For the horse which the buyer now considers 
too dear at 575s. he would gladly pay 6-700s , perhaps 
1,000 if it were the only one m the market and he had to 
have a horse And the same applies to a number of similar cases. 

On the other hand, it often happens, even in the case of 
goods which are physically perfectly divisible, that mdividual 
consumption is not expanded or contracted by every change m 
price A very important case is the consumption of necessities. 
Adam Smith remarked that the human need for food is limited 
by the size of the stomach, and subsequent mvestigations 
have shown that a person imder given conditions, domg 
ordinary manual work, consumes almost constant quantities 
of the prmcipal foodstuffs — namely, about 120 gr of 
albumen, 50-60 gr. of fat, and about 500 gr. of carbohy- 
drates. With exhaustmg work (e g soldiers on the march, 
etc ) more is consumed, especially more fat. Any material 
reduction of these quantities would produce the most serious 
consequences ^ and would sooner or later render the person 
in question unable to carry on his work An excess, on the 
other hand, has no value at all and would, in the long run, cause 
sickness and discomfort instead of added strength and well 
bemg Here, evidently, is a case m which consumption essentially 
lacks elasticity ; or, what comes to the same thmg, in which the 
total utility and the marginal utility are themselves discontinuous 
quantities, so that the latter falls rapidly, from a very high 
value to zero, or even becomes negative. If each of the 
three foodstuffs were only found separately in one kmd of 
commodity, then, no doubt, there would be strikmg peculiarities 
in the price-formation of articles of food. lA reahty, all three 
are to be found, though m different proportions, in most edible 
commodities, and m addition, as everybody knows, even the com- 
monest foodstuffb exist in different qualities, according to the 

^ To what extent more recent investigations concerning the possibility 
of substituting carbohydrates for albumen may change the above view, I shall 
not discuss here. 
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degree of digestibility, taste, perishability, etc Hence there is 
room for the law of marginal utility to operate m individual 
consumption Moreover, as we have already pomted out, 
foodstuffs not only serve directly as human nourishment, but 
also have indirect uses — especially as fodder for animals, etc. 

Two objections mentioned above are of greater weight. It 
IS only too true that concrete economic phenomena are miSmtely 
too complex to be adequately explamed by any theory — 
includmg the theory of margmal utility , for m addition to 
purely economic forces, such as the quest for the greatest possible 
personal gam, there are others of a different kmd : mutual 
goodwill, general philanthropy, social considerations, etc., which 
nearly always play some part As a first approximation, however, 
we are justified, as we have said, in ignoring all other factors. 
It is by no means certain that, with the adoption of the prmciple 
of marginal utility, even (for example) the altrmstic elements 
m social life would not also permit of analogous treatment, to 
the extent to which they must be regarded as relevant to the 
question of price -formation ^ The attempts made by recent 
writers to give a rational account of the theory of public finance 
seem to show that this is really the case. 

. On the other hand, what is called economic friction 
I {caused hy habit and inertia) so far as its effects extend — and 
they are very significant — constitutes an exception to our 
conclusions It is indeed true that habit is, with most of us, 
the fruit of economic observation or instinct. It arises because, 
under given conditions, it proves the best means of achievmg 
a desired end , but these conditions often origmate in the remote 
past and have, perhaps, now given way to somethmg qmte 
different Durmg periods of great material progress all institutions 
based on custom may, therefore, easily appear as anomalies 
and even as non-economic phenomena, mjurious both to the 
individual and to society, and yet persisting. The Italian 
economist, Pareto, in his earlier work, Cours i' Economic folUiqm 
(vol. ii, p. 9 et seq,, and p. 281 et seq,) gives an interesting, 
though somewhat mcomplete, theoretical analysis of economic 
\ friction — or, more correctly, of economic mertia, which plays 
\much the same part in relation topther economic forces as does 
the so-caUed prmciple of inertia m mechanics. 

But the most important objection to the theory we have so 
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far developed is no doubt the fact that our assumption of free 
competition is, and can be, only incompletely realized in actual 
life. The field in which it particularly prevails is, as everybody 
knows, that of wholesale trade , but consumers and owners of 
goods do not then, as we have assumed, come into direct contact 
with each other, and consequently the mterests of consumers 
in price formation only become effective at a later stage, and are 
not direct. On the other hand, m the field m which consumers 
f appear directly (i.e. m retail trade) the law of free competition 
' only operates with certam limitations Still more strikmg 
exceptions are afforded, of course, by mdustnal monopolies in 
the narrow sense. 

Before we pass on to a more detailed consideration of these 
exceptions, some of which are of the greatest mterest, we shall 
consider a question, the real significance of which can only be 
understood after detailed mquiry in the social section of our 
work, but which, even from a purely theoretical pomt of view, 
is of such importance that it cannot be entirely ignored at this 
pomt. I refer to the question of the economic advantages of free 
exchange or of free competition in general — a question which 
is beloved of writers on the theory of value, but of which, 
unfortunately, not very much has actually been made. 

5. The Gain from Free Exchange 

It IS a corollary of the economic prmciple which underhes 
all our studies, that we only exchange for the purpose of gain 
and, under given conditions, we always endeavour to exchange m 
such a manner, and in such quantities or proportions, as will 
peld the greatest possible gam. ^he doctrme that margmal 
utility is proportional to price ; that the subjective utihty of 
the last unit acquired is equal to that of the last unit disposed 
of ; and that the increase m utility at the margm of exchange 
is zero, are all different ways of expressmg this postulate, and 
closely correspond with the criterion which indicates a maximum 
or minimum value in mathematics. It is easy — though it would 
involve a serious confusion of ideas — ^to cite this as a proof that 
I free exchange brings a maximum satisfaction of needs to all 
participators , that is to sayj'^as great a measure of satisfaction 
^as is generally consistent with the prevailmg conditions of 
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j)roperty or ownersliip — from which, of course, we must proceed 
m a theoretical consideration of price-formation. As we know, 
it was not the advocates of the theory of margmal utility who 
first advanced this view. It is rather the fundamental 
prmciple and dogma of free-traders — ^the physiocrats and their 
descendants of the so-called Manchester school — ^both m the 
field of production and of trade proper The well-known 
saying, ‘‘ laissez-faire, laissez-passer ” — actually “ laissez nous 
faire” let us manufacture our products freely and without 
restramt and '^laissez passer les rmrchandises'^ (‘‘let our 
goods freely pass the boundaries of the provmce or the 
state ”), which epitomized the prmciples of mdustnal hberty 
and free trade — became, as we know, the motto of this school, 
which was guided by precisely the above argument. If any- 
body may freely dispose of his possessions and his productive 
powers, he will undoubtedly seek to make the best possible use 
of them , it was assumed, therefore, that both the individual 
and society will be guaranteed the greatest possible advantage — 
always, of course, with the very important qualification * so far 
as qxistmg proprietary rights permit. The harmony economists, 
who endeavoured to extend the doctrine so that it might become 
a defence of the existmg distribution of wealth (itself a product 
of free competition and consequently the best possible dis- 
tribution), cannot, in this respect, be regarded as representative 
of the views of the physiocrats and the classical free trade school. 

Although the propounders of the theory of margmal utility 
were certainly not responsible for this all-too-optimistic view 
of the advantages of free trade, yet some of them cannot be 
entirely absolved from the charge of having helped to mamtam 
faith in it by their support, and their apparently logical proof, 
of its doctrme. This is especially true of Leon Walras and his 
immediate disciples. Walras himself relates ^ that, m his youth, 
he was once helpless m the face of an onslaught on 
the fchmdations of free trade theory made by the Saint 
Simonist, Lambert Bey, who mamtamed that the exchange 
values arising from free competition were neither the only ones, 
nor the best. Walras realized that the theory, if it was to be 
mamtamed at all (which he himsel£.never seems to have doubted), 
must be proved more satisfactorily than had hitherto been 
^ Etudes d'ecommte poUtique, appliquee, p 466. 
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done II fandrait prouver que la libre concurrence procure 
maximiHn d’utilite/' And this view was in fact the starting-point 
of his own work in economics It is almost tragic, however, 
that Walras, who was usually so acute and clear-headed, 
imagmed that he had found the rigorous proof, which he missed 
in the contemporary defenders of the free trade dogma, merely 
because he clothed m a mathematical formula the very arguments 
which he considered insufficient when they were expressed in 
ordinary language. 

In the followmg words — which he italicizes — Walras sums 
up his investigations mto free exchange, especially exchange of 
two commodities “ Exchange of two articles m a market where 
free competition prevails is an operation by which all holders 
of either of these two articles, or of both, can obtam ” — m the 
first edition he wrote only ‘‘ obtam ’’ and not can obtam ’’ — 
the greatest possible satisfaction of their needs consistent 
with the condition that they must dispose of the goods they 
sell, and accept those that they buy, m one and the same 
proportion for all Although it is possible that this somevrhat 
vague formulation may be interpreted m a way which cau^ be 
defended, yet m fact both Walras and his disciple and successor, 
Pareto (m his earlier work already quoted employ it precisely 
in the sense that, under free competition, and under the existmg 
laws of property,^ each of the exchaugmg parties obtams tbe 
maximum amount of satisfaction for his needs, with any system 
of uniform prices in the market. The latter condition must, of 
course, not be forgotten. The objection v/hich has sometimes 
been made to this theory — ^namely that if free competition 
prod,p.ced the maximum satisfaction of needs, it would be 
impossible to increase the available sum of this satisfaction 
^7 not, at least in Walras’ opinion, affect the essence 

of the arguments The “exchange conditions” which prevail 
& the case of gifts, where one party receives no material 
compensation, could not in general prevail m the markel — ^not 

^ L*6oliange de deux marchandises entre elles sur un marche r^gi par la 
litre concurrence est une operation par laquelle tons les porteurs, soit de I’une 
des deux marchandises, soit de Tautre, soit de toutes iesdeux, peuvent obtenir 
(obtiennent) la plus grande satisfaction de leurs besoms compatible avec cette 
condition de donner de la march^indise quMs vendent et de recevoir de la 
B^chandise qu’ils ach^tent dans une proportion commune et identique 
(Memeyvta d^hcmorme politique pure, 4me Id lOme Le 9 on.) 

* Concerning his later views on this question, cf. pp. 82 - 83 . 
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ven by the strictest orders of the authorities , for the holders 
of the goods for which only thanks would be received m payment 
would, as a rule, prefer to retam them for themselves. 

Nevertheless, Walras’ theory, as generally understood, and 
even as applied by himself, is undoubtedly wrong , and it is the 
more incomprehensible that he should have propounded it, since 
he himself had proved a few pages earlier that, in the exchange 
of two commodities, many equilibrium positions are possible. 
In the sense in 'which the word is here used, all of these cannot 
simultaneously represent positions of maximum satisfaction. 
What distmguishes prices fixed by free competition from all 
other prices, the thmg which finds a mathematical expression 
m Walras’ formulae, is simply and solely this that, under 
competition, each of the exchangmg parties can and does go 
on exchanging up to the pomt of what we have called relative 
satiety — ^relative, that is, to the existmg system of prices — so 
that at those pices none of them wishes to exchange any more. 
But this cannot be the case where, for example, by decree of the 
authorities, some other uniform price system is established m the 
maT^ket — which 'was formerly very common. There will then 
always be persons who, on ceasmg to exchange, have not yet 
reached the pomt of satiety, though at these prices they would 
gladly exchange more of their own goods for a correspondmg 
amount of other goods, if only these could be obtamed at the 
established price ; and what is more — ^they might even be 
mclined to lower the price of their own commodity or to offer 
higher prices for the commodities they desire, if this were not 
forbidden by the authorities. Further reflection shows that this 
must occur to all those who are so favoured by the oJBhcial 
regulation that they obtam a higher price than they would have 
obtamed under free competition. On the other hand, those who 
are handicapped by the prescribed prices, m so far as they might 
have obtamed better prices under free competition, will continue 
to exchange to the pomt of satiety. However, if the owners 
of goods who are favoured by the prescribed prices are obhged 
to discontinue sellmg their goods sooner than they would wish, 
because they can no longer find purchasers, there is nothing to 
prevent them receivmg m paymcipt a larger quantity of other 
goods than they would have received under free competition, 
even thoush. under corn'oetition, they would have found 
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purchasers for a larger quantity of goods In this case it is^ 
clear that their gam from the exchange — even though it may 
be unequally distributed, so that some of them get very little 
whilst others are able to satisfy their needs fully — would, on 
the whole, be greater, perhaps much greater, than under free 
competition. Moreover, this is a fact which scarcely anyone who 
has considered the matter will doubt. For a high price fixed by 
authority has, in this case, the same effect as a general agreement 
between sellers not to go below a certain price, and there is no 
doubt that such an agreement, if it is loyally adhered to, and the 
profit divided among the sellers with any degree of uniformity, 
may, at least at first, be of great advantage to them. 

Walras (and Pareto), if we take them literally, thus go further 
than the free traders themselves, for the latter have not demed 
that a restriction of free competition might be most advantageous 
to a small privileged minority. On the other hand, the classical 
free trade school regarded it as self-evident that the loss in such 
cases would be much greater than the gain , m other words, 
that the great mass of the population would always suffer by 
measures of this kmd, and that consequently they could only 
benefit a relatively small number 

In this form, the prmciples of the free traders often gam 
acceptance even by those who, m practice and policy, are their 
opponents. ‘‘ In principle,’’ '' in theory,” ‘‘ in the abstract,” and 
so on, these doctrines are regarded as mdisputable Objections 
are made — ostensibly at any rate — only on “ practical ” grounds, 
which economic theory does not take into consideration ” : the 
beneficial effects of protection on ‘'infant industries”, the 
necessity for a country to be self-supportmg in case of war, 
and so on. 

Nevertheless, however plausible it may appear, the doctrine 
of maximum gain tmder free exchange cannot in strict theory 
be defended even m this form. In reality there are, as people 
are now generally beginning to realize, several important 
exceptions.\ jSi the first place, it is clear that if we are to compare 
the advantages or disadvantages to different persons m order 
to obtam from their algebraic sum what is called the economic 
gam or loss of a certain mpde of action, then the basis of 
comparison must be determmed. If there is no such basis, or if 
incapable of exact formulation, then it is impossible to 
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determine whether a particular economic distribution is 
advantageous or otherwise That a purely external equality 
cannot in all cases be satisfactory is evident. If, for example, 
we were to deprive a violm virtuoso of his mstrument, a genume 
Stradivarms, m order to give it to somebody else who could only 
use it as fuel, it is clear that the economic gam and loss, however 
high we might rate the need of the latter for fuel, could scarcely 
be equal. Broadly speakmg, however, we can make an abstraction 
from individual differences and assume that, in their capacity 
for enjoymg the good thmgs of life and m the strength of their 
desires, men are by nature the same. On the other hand, there 
IS one mequality from which we can never abstract, without 
makmg a serious mistake, namely social differences and the 
unequal distribution of property. If we assume that the rich 
man carries his consumption so far that the marginal utility, 
the utility of the last unit, is little or nothing to him, whilst on 
the other hand, the poor man must discontinue his consumption 
of practically all commodities at a pomt at which they possess for 
him a high margmal utility, then it is not difficult to imagme, 
as Bjbhm-Bawerk remarked m his Grundzuge (attacking Schaffle), 
that an exchange between a rich man and a poor man may 
lead to a much greater total utihty for both together — and 
therefore for society as a whole — ^if it is effected at a suitable 
price fixed by society, than if everythmg is left to the haphazard 
working of free competition. And what is here true on a small 
scale is ]ust as true on a larg^ scale. Thus, for example, the 
fixmg by society, or by a union of workers, of a minimum wage 
or a maximum working day would, within certam limits (which 
may sometimes be very narrow), be of distinct advantage to the 
workers and consequently to the most numerous class of society. 
The same effect might be obtained, especially m undeveloped 
countries, by a system of tariffs if it prevented too pronounced 
a flow of labourers to agriculture and a consequent increase of 
rent a^ the expense of wages Broadly speakmg, there is 
a contradiction in categorically denymg this possibility, whilst 
on the other hand admitting that a changed distribution of 
property might be to the advantage of the most numerous class 
m society. For, m reality, property only exists for the sake of 
the advantages, or mcome, which it yields , if these are changed 
by influencmg commodity prices, then an attack has really been 
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made on the distribution of property, or at any rate on the effect 

The theoretical aspect of this somewhat difficult problem will 
be made clearer if we begin by taking a concrete example , for 
which purpose we will select the commodity “ labour and its 
corresponding price “ wages ’’ We assume that the supply, 
demand, and price of labour have hitherto been determined by 
free competition, and that the average working day has been 
fixed at 10 hours and the average wage at Is 8d per hour. E\en 
if this equihbnum position were the only one and therefore 
necessarily stable, so that a fortuitous rise in wages would cause 
the supply of labour to exceed the demand, and so on, we may 
assume that the workers by means of their organizations, or the 
help of legislation, succeed in forcing a reduction of working 
hours by half an hour to 9-| hours per day. This will inevitably 
have the same efiect on the market as a diminished supply of 
labour,^ and will result in a rise in wages •per hour If time-wages 
rise more rapidly than working hours are shortened, for example 
\\d. 2d. or 2|d (which is conceivable, though not very probable), 
then it IS clear that the workers would reap a distinct advantage 
from the change If, on the other hand, the rise in wages stopped 
at Id., or even per hour, it might at first sight be thought 
that the workers would lose by the change — for their daily wages 
would fall to 165. 7^d. or 165. 3d. instead of 165. 8d. Here it should 
be remarked, however, that if the original working day, as we 
suppose, was estabhshed under free competition, then the labour 
and mconvemence of the last half-hour must have approximately 
corresponded to the wages ofiered for it, i e lOd If not, it is 
difficult to see why, at that wage, the worker did not voluntarily 
prolong his working day. We may, therefore, assume that the 
half-hour of leisure gained for the worker has a value of about 
lOd. (in any case it has at least the money- value which the 
worker, by virtue of reduced muscular exertion, saves on his 
daily expenses) The slight reduction m his daily wages is there- 
fore more than compensated by the increase of leisure time , m 
other words, the increase in wages of 9jd., or ifd, res;^ectively 
which the worker now obtains for his 9^ hours’ work per day is 
to be regarded for him as a pure net gam 

As may be seen, this reasoning is general. There is no doubt 
that sellers of any commodity whatever can, by common agree- 
ment, obtain an economic^ advantage ; but it should be noted 

1 As it IS only our intention here to illustrate a theoretical principle, we 
Ignore the otherwise important circumstance that shorter hours of labour 
usually give rise to a greater or less increase m the efficiency of labour 
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that we can only definitely assert this on the two assumptions 
^ we have made : that the previous price relations are determined 
under free competition, and that the new price or supply does not 
vary too much from the old Otherwise, we cannot always 
assume that the quantity of goods (in this case increased leisure) 
which the seller himself retains as a result of a decreased supply 
(or in consequence of higher prices, if this was a primary cause) 
has for him even approximately the same value as their price 
On the other hand, to what extent this undoubted gain for 
one class of society is a gam for society as a whole naturally 
depends upon whether it is greater than the loss which falls upon 
other classes of society — in this case primarily the employers, 
and through them the consumers , and, m the last resort, the 
other factors of production * land and capital For them also 
marginal utility and price are equal under free competition, and 
their net loss is therefore simply the higher price which they 
must now pay for the labour which they demand. They lose, in 
other words, exactly as much in exchange value as the workers 
gam, and the only question is whether a penny or two more per 
day in the hands of the workers is of greater advantage than a 
penny or two in those of the propertied classes — a question which 
must certainly be answered in the negative, if we are to maintain 
the dogma of the unquahfied social utility of free competition. 
The further objection which might be made, that a decreased 
profit in the hands of employers would lead to a decrease in capital 
accumulation, and would thereby indirectly injure the workers, 
Will be examined at a later stage. 

Treated generally, in algebraic form, the problem presents 
itself m the following manner Let (f>{x, y) be the total utility 
which one of the parties to the exchange, who originally possessed 
the quantity 6 of the commodity {B) can count upon after a 
completed exchange , it is expressed as a function of the quantity 
acquired, x, of the commodity (.4) and of the quantity y of {B) 
disposed of , or respectively of the quantity {b — y) of the com- 
modity {B) retained The price p of the latter commodity we 
suppose to be expressed in terms of {A), so that x — p,y, 

A-,slight change, Ap in the price p would thus produce the 
corresponding changes Ax and Ay in the quantities x and y 
exchanged, these being connected by the relation Ax= y Ap 
-]r p. Ay m which Ax and Ay evidently have opposite signs As an 
expression of the change which the total utihty undergoes we 
obtain 

Aj, = fjx + + yAp) + f^Ay. 
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But m consequence of tlie fundamental condition of free exchange 
we obtain — 

d<j> dcj) 

^dx 3(6 — y) dy 

m wbich IS, of course, a function whicb diminishes with respect 
to y. The above formula may therefore be simplified to 


A(j> 




which indicates that, with a sufficiently small change in price, 
the seller obtains practically the whole of the increase in price 
(of his own commodity) as a net gam ^ If we now add the 
analogous expressions for all parties to the exchange and count 
the quantities of {A) sold (and consequently the quantities of 
{B) acquired) as negative, we obtam 

m which by the summation sign we understand a summation of 
the bracketed expression for each of the indices 1, 2, 3, etc , so 

o / 

that the with the appropriate index indicates the marginal 
cx 

utihty of (A) after exchange to each of the exchanging parties 
taken in order The sum m question is evidently independent of Ap 
and in general is not equal to zero As we can give Ap either a 
positive or a negative value, the whole expression can always 
be made positive — ^which proves that m normal cases there can 
always be found a system of uniform prices at which exchanges 
will produce a larger sum of utility than at competitive prices 
If, on the other hand, after exchange is completed, the 
marginal utility of one commodity (and consequently also of the 
other) were the same for all the parties to the exchange, then 
the above expression can be reduced to 

2-y, 

and this is always zero, since H'y, the algebraic sum of the total 
quantities of the commodity (B) disposed of or acquired by the 

^ 2^ 18 the quantity of his own commodity (JB) which he ongmally sells , 
y.Jp is consequently the additional quantity of the commodity (d) which he 
would obtam as a result of the increase in price if he could continue to sell 

the same quantity y of his own commodity ; — is the marginal utility of (d ) 
and hence ^ y Mp ib the gam in utility derived from the increase m (d). 
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parties to the exchange, must be equal to nothing. This condition 
of equal marginal utihties implies — approximately, but not exactly 
— a position of economic equality between persons , and m that 
case — though not otherwise — free competition would secure a 
maximum satisfaction to all parties to the exchange ^ 


There is no need to emphasize the fact that an encroachment 
on free competition, if it is to yield the above result, must be 
effected m the T'lght direction Unrestricted liberty is m general 
infinitely to be preferred to a misguided system of restriction 
and compulsion In so far as the government of a country is 


^ As an example of how even an experienced mathematician may be led 
to erroneous conclusions m this field, we may mention the argument of 
Launhardt (Maihemaiiache BegrUndung der VolksvnrtscTiaffslehre) He assumes 
two parties to an exchange, one of whom from the beginning possesses a umts 
of the commodity (A) and the other b units of the commodity (B) and, for 
the sake of simplicity, he supposes the total utihty denved by each person 
from the commodity {A) to be expressed by the same function, /( ); and 

similarly <j>{ ) for the commodity (5) If they then exchange the quantities 

X and y the total utility received after exchange by both parties together is 
expressed hy N — f {a — x) + ^ {y) + Six) A- Hb — y) In order that this 
expression should be a maximum we must have — 

l—f'(a-x)-]rf'ix)ldx + [^'(y)-^'(b-y)1Ay = 0 ... (1) 

But in equilibrium we have 


nb - y) _ „ 

/'(o - X) f'{x) 


also 


Ax 




where p is the price of (B) in terms of (A), Thus the above equation is satisfied, 
and conseqmntly Launhardt concludes, the equilibrium price determined by 
free competition is the one which, among all uniform prices, produces the 
greatest additional utility for the two (or for ail) parties to the exchange. 

The proof is evidently false If we desired to discover the absolute 
maximum of N we should have made x and y independent and would then 
have obtained 

S'{x) = S'(a - x) and <l>'{y) = (j>'ib — y) 


These equations are clearly satisfied by the values x = ^ ^i-od y = in other 

words, the parties should simply exchange half their stocks Smce this result 
18 not generally consistent with exchange at a uniform price (and is perhaps 
outside the possibilities of free exchange) we must impose the condition that 
one of the parties (the one who is at a disadvantage in regard to price) contmues 
to exchange to the point of satiety We thus obtam the equation 

g _ ^'{y) 

y ^ f'(a — x) 

By differSitiation of this equation and elimination of and Ay with the 
help of (1) we obtain, according to circumstances, a maximum or a minimum 
of Nf but in neither case an exchange at an equilibrium price 

By way of further proof, Launhardt tries to show, by means of an 
arithmetical example, that a price which would produce the greatest possible 
gam for either of the parties would, nevertheless, yield to them both a smaller 
surplus utility than would the equilibnum*price But a close examination 
will show that this result is due simply to the fact that he has unconsciously 
gone beyond the nght maximum. 
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based on democratic principles, there is a certain, though not • 
always reliable, guarantee that such measures will be mtroduced^ 
only when they are to the advantage of the vast majority , 
whereas when commercial and mdustrial policy are in the hands 
of a privileged mmority there is a strong presumption to the 
contrary. 

It may also be observed that a restriction of free exchange, 
of freedom to enter mto labour agreements and of the right to 
free disposal of property — either by means of government 
mtervention or by mutual agreement between buyers and sellers, 
employers and employees, etc — is nevertheless a retrograde step, 
m so far as it usually tends to reduce the sum total of the means 
of satisfaction physically attainable — even if, under certam 
circumstances, it may lead to a socially more desirable distribution. 
We shall return to this important and difficult question at 
a later stage (p. 142 seq ). 

In a word, free exchange m economics may be compared 
to the method of ‘‘ trusting to nature ” m medicme — ^when 
the doctor really does nothmg, but leaves nature to effect its 
own cure. The term physiocracy means precisely this In 
a state of perfect health, which corresponds to a systeiji of 
economic equality, this is certamly the only correct treatment. 
Even m ill-health it certamly has a great advantage over bad 
treatment and dubious medicmes On the other hand, it cannot 
compare with a really scientific treatment which assists nature 
m a reasonable manner And, in the last resort, the effects of 
even the most brilliant cure cannot be compared with those of 
rational hygiene, which aims at preventmg disease and preserving 
health The application of the first part of the simile should be 
clear from what has been said , the latter will be elucidated 
when we come to deal with the social section of political economy. 

In his last work, the Manuel d'econonne poUtique, as well as 
m various earlier essays in the Giornale degli BconomisH, Pareto 
returned to a detailed consideration of the problem^ of the 
“maximum d’ophehmite”, as he calls it, which would lesult from 
free competition He defines this maximum as the point or 
position, from which it is impossible to move while ensuring a 
gam in utihty or ophehmtte for all participators in the market 
With such a definition it is almost self-evident that this 
so-called maximum obtains under free competition, because if, 
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after an exchange is effected, it were possible by means of a 
further series of direct or indirect exchanges to produce an 
additional satisfaction of needs for the participators, then to that 
extent such a continued exchange would doubtless take place, 
and the original position could not be one of final equilibrium 
The same would also be true of production. As soon as a change 
m production is more profitable both for producers and for their 
customers — or, from one point of view, for all owners of the 
means of production, workers, landowners and capitalists — then 
it IS difficult to understand why, assuming general mobility, it 
should not happen But this is not to say that the result of 
production and exchange under free competition will be satis- 
factory from a social point of view or will, even approximately, 
produce the greatest possible social advantage. 

Hence, even in this new guise, Pareto’s doctrine contributes 
nothing And — what is worse — it tends to obscure the fact, 
which we have already pointed out and which we shall develop, 
that social production under free competition (with certain 
reservations) does really lead to a maximization, in the usual 
and proper sense, of the means of satisfying human wants In 
this respect, therefore, and of course disregarding the distribu- 
tioiQ. of the product, it achieves as much, or almost as much, as 
we can imagme under rationally organized production in a 
collectivist society 


6. Pricing under Imperfect Competition 
A. Joint Supply and Joint Demand 

We must now give an account of the principal cases in 
which perfect competition between the holders of a particular 
commodity does not exist, either because of natural circumstances 
or legislative regulation , and of the effect on pricmg of such 
restrictions. We may begm with the case already mentioned, 
m which two commodities are bound together, either on the 
demand •side (where the consumption of a certam quantity of 
one is a necessary condition for the consumption of a certam 
quantity of the other) ; or on the supply side (where the technical 
conditions of production are such that the one must always 
be produced simultaneously with the other in more or less 
definite proportions). The former, which Marshall called joint 
demand, may, however, without difficulty be treated as a special 

\ 
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case of the laws governing market prices which we have already 
‘formulated ; and may, therefore, be passed over. Well-knowfl 
examples of such a demand occur m the case of commodities 
dependent on each other either in consumption or indi\ndual 
production, such as nails and wire ; knives and forks , lamps, 
wick, and oil , mk, pens, and paper, etc Because of this relation, 
the consumption of ink depends in a much higher degree on the 
price of writmg paper and postage than on the actual price of 
mk — and so on. Actually, as we have already observed, nearly 
all demand is ]omt in the sense that diSerent commodities affect 
each other and are therefore, to some extent, mutually conditioned. 
That they should be demanded in absolutely fixed proportions 
may he regarded as a special case, which is of mmor importance. 

The second group of phenomena, which has been called 
(also by Marshall) p%nt supply, really belongs to the theory of 
production, and the regulation of exchange values under the 
influence of production, which we have still to describe But 
it seems to be desirable to touch upon this question here 
because the related phenomena have been taken by some 
economists as a pretext for an attack on the whole classical 
theory of exchange — ^not so much with the object of critlcizmg 
it in the manner we have done m the preceding pages, but of 
replacing it by a very peculiar theory of pricing, which has 
never been very clearly formulated. Thus, the senes of supposedly 
new price categories, which F Neumann set up m his articles 
on value and price, in Schonberg’s Handbuch, are really nothing 
but various examples of jomt supply. If, before the advent of 
lifts, town flats commanded a lower price the higher up they 
were, then accordmg to Neumann this would constitute an 
exception to the prmciple that prices must correspond to costs 
of production Costs of production, he says, are higher for the 
upper storeys smce, m building them, the material must be 
carried to a greater height, and the weight of these storeys 
renders it necessary to make the supportmg walls thjfiker than 
would otherwise be the case. But the obvious explanation is 
that, in addition to floors, walls, and ceilmg, a house must have 
land on which to stand and a roof to cover it — of which the 
former, particularly, is usually very expensive to buy (or, as in 
England, to lease) These costs, or the mterest on them, must 
be distributed over the rent of all the flats and it is not possible 
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determine a prion by what principle this should be done,. 
As we have already mdicated in an analogous case, the rent of 
the different flats is simply regulated by demand, that is to say, 
mainly by their respective comfort and suitability for various 
purposes , or, m the last resort, by their marginal utility. All 
that really matters is that the total rent should be sufficient to 
pay interest on all the costs of buildmg, includmg the cost of 
the site The high cost of buildmg sites in towns has led, as is 
well known, to the erection m recent times of lofty steel and glass 
structures on the model of the American skyscrapers , otherwise 
all buildmgs would presumably be erected only one or at most 
two storeys high — as m country districts. It is the same with 
all other examples adduced by Neumann. As an example of 
joint price ”, he describes how the shares in the cost, which 
are borne by the participants m a common dramage scheme, are 
not proportional to the actual cost of cuttmg the ditch through 
their respective plots of land. This is true enough up to a point, 
but it is entirely due to the fact that the latter costs cannot 
be ascertained or imputed, for the ditch might have had exactly 
the «ame length, breadth, and depth, whether one or more of 
the mterested parties had participated m the enterprise or not. 
If, on the other hand, the mdmdual costs can be ascertained — 
if, for example, m order to satisfy the wishes of some particular 
landowner, it is necessary to follow an otherwise unnecessarily 
circuitous route m the construction of the ditch, or if the 
enterprise is mvolved m other special costs which would not 
otherwise have arisen — then it is clear that these would usually 
have to be defrayed by those who cause them. Usually, however, 
such an imputation of costs is impossible, and in that case there 
is no other way out than to see that the total costs of construction 
correspond to the total contributions and to distribute the latter 

equitably. The ge n er a ll y accepted princi ple (for example, that 

of the SwedishDi^mgni^ of 1879) that each shall contribute 
in proportion to the objective utihty,"l.e! the increase in yield 
or renry^cntne enterprise brings to mm, is by no mean^^ xne 
orily conceivabte one— or even the be^t or most reconcilable with 
economy a„nd justice. If, for example, one of four interested 
p^^^nas ^amed a capital value of £1,000 and the three 
others only £100 each, whilst the total cost of ^ the enterprise 
was £500, then the first would gam more thai^ any of the 
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otters— more than all of them combined — he paid the whole^ 
cost himself and the others did not contribute a farthing. 

In this case— unlike the precedmg one — ^there is no automatic 
economic law of price formation , for it is really a case of isolated 
exchange. Nevertheless the discussion which springs from such 
a price-problem is full of interest. An analogous case of the 
widest implications is presented m a field which may at first 
sight seem far removed, namely, in the theory of eqmty in 
taxation 

B, Pricing in Retail Trades 

Eetail prices are frequently regarded as exceptions both 
to the law of costs and generally to every rational process of 
price formation, which is all the more remarkable since these 
prices are the only ones which are of direct interest to the 
consumer and which are directly influenced by consumption. 
Yet the laws of retail prices are perhaps not so difficult to 
ascertam and do not seem, in the mam, to depend on any other 
factors than those which we have already treated, except ^that 
they are more complex and more difficult to unravel. To 
a considerable extent, the apparent divergence of retail prices 
Irom the law of costs and from wholesale prices is to be regarded 
"as an example of the phenomenon of pint supply — ^which we 
liave Just considered. Unlike the wholesaler, whose general 
costs for his whole busmess constitute only a small part of his 
annual turnover, the retailer’s general costs for premise^, heating, 
lighting, advertisement, wages for his assistants and for his own 
labour, etc., are very considerable. The first item in particular 
assumes large proportions smce, for the convenience of his 
customers and for purposes of advertisement he must seek 
to acquire business premises which are as central as possible. 
What proportion of these general costs shall be apportioned 
to each parcel of goods, over and above the purchase or wholesale 
price, cannot be determined a priori^ but depends upon 
a number of variable circumstances. It is of great importance 
in this connection that certain kinds of goods require much 
more expert knowledge for their valuation than others ; the latter, 
such as sugar, flour, etc., the quality of which anybody can easily 
judge, yield, i^' I am not mistaken, a comparatively small profit. 
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Witli the former goods, on the other hand, the buyer, if he is 
not exceptional in possessmg such knowledge, will, m order not 
to be sold inferior goods, deal with a seller in whom he has 
confidence. The service which the retailer thus renders him is 
that of an expert buyer, and the customer quite reasonably 
has to pay him a relatively higher price 

The desire for stable retail prices must also be taken mto 
account For many customers it is of great importance to be 
able to determme their household expenses well in advance. 
Retailers, who usually have a fixed circle of customers, therefore 
endeavour to afford this advantage of approximately fixed prices, 
which they calculate so that the profit and loss of good and bad 
times to some extent cancel out. Naturally, greater and more 
permanent variations m wholesale prices are ultimately reflected 
in retail prices — though, as a rule, later and m a modified form — 
just as a thermometer buried deep in the ground responds 
slowly to changes of temperature on the surface.^ 

In conclusion, we should not forget that practically every 
retailer possesses, within his immediate circle, what we may call 
an^actual sales monopoly, even if, as we shall soon see, it is 
based only on the ignorance and lack of organization of the 
buyers. He cannot, of course, like a true monopolist, raise 
prices at will — only in places remote from trade centres can 
a considerable local rise m prices occur — ^but if he maintains 
the same prices and qualities as his competitors, he can almost 
always count upon his immediate neighbourhood for customers. 
The result is not infrequently an excess of retailers, apparently 
for the convenience, but really to the injury, of the consumers. 
If, for example, two shops of the same kind are situated at 

^ In an essay in Eicon TidsJcnft, October, 1908, and also m his work. 
Dm ekonomiska fordelniTigen och Kriservxi, Brook has sought to prove that the 
above conception of the relation between retail and wholesale prices is not 
correct Retail prices, m his view, show a strong tendency to follow wholesale 
prices upwards, but very little tendency to follow them dovmwards The 
statistics (from America) on which Brock bases this assertion would seem to 
show merely that of recent years retail prices have, on the whole, risen as 
compared with wholesale prices , a fact which, owmg to the great relative 
increase of retailers, is m itself probable and is quite m accordance with what 
we are about to say As a general doctrine, Brock’s view (and that of Lexio 
and others) is clearly absurd ; it would imply that retail prices would diverge 
more and more from wholesale prices ^at each cyclical fluctuation — which 
would lead to absurd consequences. Obviously, we do not attribute any 
altruistic motives to retailers when we speak of their endeavour to keep prices 
as steady as possible for their customers’ convenience is well understood 
that it is in the interest of every business man to satisfy hi\oustomers. 
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difierent ends of the same street, it would be natural that their ^ 
respective markets would meet in the middle of the street 
Now if a new shop of the same kmd is opened in the middle 
of the street each of the others will, sooner or later, lose some 
of its customers to the new shop* smce the people livmg round 
the middle of the street beheve that if they get the same goods 
at the same price they are saving time and trouble by making 
their purchases at the nearest shop. In this, however, they are 
mistaken, for the original shops which have now lost some of 
their customers without being able to reduce their overhead 
expenses to a corresponding degree, will gradually be compelled 
to raise their prices — and the same applies to the new competitors 
who have been obliged from the beginning to content themselves 
with a smaller turnover This should explam the observation 
which IS said to have been made on the abolition of the octroi 
— the tax on the entry of goods into a town, co mm on on the 
continent — ^that the expected reduction in prices never took 
place, though the number of retailers considerably increased. 
The correct remedy, unless one of the competitors (such as a great 
store) manages to overshadow all the others, is clearly ^the 
formation of some form of organization among buyers. But so 
long as such an association does not exist — and between persons 
in different positions m life and without more intimate bonds 
it is extremely difficult to estabhsh — ^the anomaly must remam 
that competition may sometimes raise prices instead of always 
lowering them, as one would expect. ^ 

C, Monopoly Prices 

A still more pronounced divergence from the formation 
of prices^der free competition is provided by monopoly prices 
proper. ^Monopoly mvolves the absence of competition, either 
absolute for a certam class of goods, such as a state jfiscal 
monopoly (of liquor, tobacco, salt, etc.), patents of industrial 
inventions, etc, ; or only relative, in a defimte geographical 
area and within certain price limits. Every limitation of supply 
or of productive power does not necessarily create a monopoly 
—for m that case every price would, strictly speaking, be 
a monopoly prige, since none but free goods occur in unlimited 
quantities. Tb^e ownership of land, for example, is certainly 
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^ the privilege of a more or less limited class, but so long as active 
competition exists between landowners, this possession is not 
a monopoly and does not lead to monopoly prices for the product 
of agriculture, either mdividual or collective, ^^e difference 
lies m the fact that a commodity or factor of production, whose 
Iiimied, huh vdiich is not the subfect p| a real monopoly, 
IS offered as a whole at the price it can fetcin or at anv yaje 
up to the point aTwhicntne pwp.ers thcms,elim4)tafer to tetam 
it for their own use. 'pj^^monopplist,, on^Jiha othei: haad, 
^SSfficfflly restricts the available market supplies of the 
commodity or factor of production in his possession supply 
*is*nLOt"re^ated by the coincidence of margmal utility and 
^^rice. If, indeed, it should happen that he were to offer the 
whole of his stock of goods or means of production, up to the 
limit determined by this condition, he might nommally have 
a monopoly, but the price would not be monopolistically 
determined, but would follow the ordmary laws of supply and 
demand. His profit would then depend solely upon the natural 
scarcity of the commodity. Frequently, however, the monopolist’s 
stocks are unlimited — as in the case of a patent the use of which 
might be extended without special expense to all consumers 
who would m any way profit by it. But if this is to happen, either 
some customers must pay more than others, or there must be 
a zero price for all ; i e. the invention would be on the same 
footmg as a free good — ^which is actually the case when patent 
rights run out. The high price of patented goods is therefore 
due exclusively to an artificial restriction of output, as Adam 
Smith remarked. 

In exceptional cases, as has been said, competitive prices 
may prevail under an actual monopoly. Thus the Standard Oil 
Company of America, which has absorbed practically all the 
petroleum refineries of the U.S.A., fixes its prices, by measuring 
the yield of the wells durmg the preceding days or weeks, at 
the level at which consumption is expected exactly to equal 
production. Generally speakmg, m a case of this kmd, it would 
often be possible to obtain a larger profit — ^perhaps a much 
larger profit — if the price were raised, in spite of the fact that 
this would reduce consumption ‘But m that case, the wells 
already opened would have to be partially closed down, or 
their contents allowed to run to waste — ^which woLld presumably 
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cause dissatisfaction among the public, and might lead to the-«^ 
intervention of the authorities. 

^ If no such considerations ezist^it will be to the advantage 
of the monopolist to % lus prices 'so' high that he wiU obtam 
fte' h mxjmum^xtetH profit, jSvery rise in price causes, we may 
^sume, a fallmg oS m deman3r'"*Bul so long as the^ falling ofi 
..fflI^andjg.ks^Jhan proportionate to the mcreased. profit per 
i i rn t . oLthft. commodity resulting from the higher price, the total 
pet profit ^the product of these) will increase. But when the 
decrease in sales is more than proportionate to the mcreased profit 
per unit, any further mcrease in price will be disadvantageous. 
The ideal monopoly price is thus to be found precisely at the 
meeting pomt of both these tendencies — ^the point at which 
demand is reduced in the same proportion as the net" profit is 
increased m consequence of the hi gliAi- price 

We shall endeavour to represent the position by an 
arithmetical example in tabular form. Suppose that 
a monopolized commodity costs the monopolist £2 a unit 
to manufacture. And assume for the sake of simplicity 
that the relation between price and sales is such that -with 
a price of £12, 1,000 will be sold in a umt of time , and 
that every mcrease or decrease m price by £1 causes a decrease 
or increase in sales by exactly 100 units. We may then set out 
the following table — 


Belling Price. 
£ 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 


Costs, 

£ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Profit per Umt. 
£ 

20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

il 

10 

9 

8 

6 

4 

2 


Turnover 

Pieces, 


200 

400 

600 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,400 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 


Total Net Profit, 
£ 


3.600 

6.400 

8.400 
9,900 

10,000 

9,900 

9.600 
8,400 
6400 

3.600 


^ is, therefore, the most 

advantageom to the monopoUst. He would get less profit if he 
either raised or lowered th& price. ^ 


If 18 
monopohst) 


fsj to represent the fundamental features of 
pricing graphically, or algebraically. If we mark 
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off the various unit prices, p on the horizontal axis and the 
corresponding quantities y, sold per unit of time, on the vertical 
axis, then the locus of these points will generally describe a curve 
y—f{p) The rectangle y p represents the gross receipts, and 
that part which lies to the right of a hne at the distance a from 
the vertical axis — where a is the umt cost of i^oduction, i e 
y{p — a) represents the net profit. 

The expression is maximized when its first derivative with 
respect to p is zero. We thus obtain 

(p ~ a)f{p) +f{p) = 0, 

a condition which is satisfied, as will easily be seen, when that 
part of the tangent to the curve which lies between the above- 
mentioned vertical line and the horizontal axis is bisected at the 
point of contact If y ~f(p) is a straight line, as with our figures, 
we have simply to take half the maximum net price, where sales 
will be half the maximum which can be marketed without a loss. 
Other questions relating to monopoly prices are similarly capable 
of an easy mathematical solution Thus, mter aha, there can be 
deduced from these figures, or formulae, answers to such questions 
as the various influences of general and special costs, various 
forms of taxation, etc , considered on p. 72. 

It IS important to note that the amount of overhead costs 
(i.e. costs which remain constant whether output is large or 
small) has no influence whatever upon the level of the most 
advantageous monopoly price. WTiether, for example, a private 
railway company has to pay a large or a small amount of mterest 
on the capital invested m construction, the height of its charges 
cannot be affected, so long as these are fixed on the principle of 
maximum net profit This is obvious . if, m the table, p. 90, 
we deduct a fixed amount per umt of time (say £1,000) from 
the monopohst’s net profit, then all the figures m the right-hand 
column will be reduced by 1,000. Obviously, even after this 
reduction, the previous maximum profit would still be 
a maximum ; so that the most advantageous sellmg price 
would"' still be exactly £12. It is evident that this would 
still apply if, for any reason (say income tax), the net profit were 
reduced in proportion to its size— and even if the deduction 
(as m the case of progressive income tax) mcreases more than 
proportionately to net profit, so long as the rate of progression 
IS such that the residue (after deduction)* contmues to increase 
wherever the profit (before deduction) would ha>e increased. 
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. But di fferent con ^derations apply in the case of prime 
®€feas6 wjtE lEe ouTput» Eor the sake of simplicity 
jnsreast is esactly^prppprtional, 

WJ5 4 -commodity wor«asea costs by as much 
> , ^cd so on If, for any reason, the cost 



Amount 

Sold. 



* 


of a now increases— as for example by reason of a consmnp 

ton tax. or ex™e dnty on tie quantity manufaetured or efferent 
for srii^thenn, mutable tb, net profit per unit wiD be led™ 

Su IsTir f ooirt IS obviom, that tbi. 

he monopohst to raise his price in order to obtain 
the mammum/tol.1 profit. The increal ^ not I as^L^ 
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as the additional costs of production but usually less. With 
a simple Imear law of demand (on which our table is based), 
the most advantageous increase in the monopoly price would 
be exactly half the increased cost per unit, so that if, for example, 
the increase were £2 and the monopolist’s cost of production 
were thus to become £4 per unit, the best sellmg price would 
be £13. 

These propositions, which are due originally to Cournot,^ 
but have been developed subsequently by Pantaleom, Marshall, 
Edgeworth, and others, are of great interest both for the theory 
of taxation and for the solution of the pressmg problem — which 
is daily becommg more important — of a rational regulation of 
industrial monopolies, whether legal or merely de facto. 

The mathematical treatment of monopoly profits and their 
taxation abounds m interesting and often very surprising features. 
Suppose, for example, that a railway company which has a 
monopoly in passenger traffic, with only two classes, second and 
third, IS taxed on the basis of the number of second class tickets 
sold Who would suppose, at first sight, that this taxation might 
make it economically advantageous for the company to reduce 
the price of both second and third class tickets ^ And yet Edge- 
worth has fully proved ^ that, on certain assumptions, this can 
be the case 

This can, if necessary, be understood without the use of 
higher mathematics For the sake of simplicity we shall assume 
— an assumption very far removed from reality — that ceteris 
'parihus the number of second class passengers is determined 
exclusively by the price difference between the two classes , in 
other words, the passengers would travel m any case, though 
the difference m price decides whether they will travel second 
or third class In such a case it is in the interest of the railway 
company to increase this difierence in order to force some 
passengers to go over from second class to third class — and 
thereby save m taxation That this can always happen without 
a corresponding reduction m the total revenue is imphed m the 
very’' concept of maximization — ^at least in most cases A slight 
change in the most advantageous price combination produces a 
relatively very small reduction in traffic revenue, whereas the 

^ See PrincxpUs mathemakquea de la tMorze des richesses This work was 
first published in 1838, but tv as not generally known until much later 
Translations into English and various otner languages are now available 

^ Papers relating to Political Economy y vol. i, pp 14J^-151, and Economic 
Journal, 1899, p. 286. 
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f 

corresponding saving in taxation is considerable Now a given 
increase m tbe price difierence can be brought about m three 
different ways — 

r (a) by a moderate increase in second class fares and a 
reduction in third class fares , 

(6) by a greater increase of the former and a sbght increase 
(or, at any rate, no reduction) in the latter ; and 

(c) by a slight reduction (or, at any rate, no increase) in 
second class fares and a greater reduction in third class fares 

By all three methods the railway company makes an equal saving 
m taxation It remains an open question, therefore, which of the 
three will produce the least decrease m the traffic revenue As a 
rule It would be the first method, but in special cases the second 
and even the third may be preferred, in that order 

Thus, if second class traffic is very considerable and third 
class traffic not particularly elastic, it may happen that the most 
profitable course would be to increase both fares (although, apart 
from taxation, this increase must always reduce the traffic revenue, 
since it alters the combination of prices existing before the imposi- 
tion of the tax, which must be assumed to be, m those circumstances, 
the most advantageous) But if third class traffic is very elastic — 
so that reduced fares would attract a number of new passeiTgers 
(to the third class) — and the second class traffic is not very great, 
then, however paradoxical it may at first sight appear, the last 
of the three methods will be the most advantageous to the railway 
company. 

Alternatively, we might approach the problem m the following 
way. Let us draw up a series of combinations of priges which, 
apart from taxation, would yield the company a certafh, given net 
income shghtly less than the maximum. Geometrically, this 
series could be represented by a closed curve (roughly elliptical 
in shape) enclosmg the maximum point ; we have then to find 
the pomt on this curve at which the difference between the 
co-ordinates (the difference between second and third class fares, 
and consequently the savmg in taxation) is a maximum. This 
point 18 clearly the point of contact of the upper of the two tangents 
to the curve which make an angle of 45® with the axes (cf. J'lg. 7) 
The same construction may then be repeated with a succession 
of new curves (new senes of price combmations) the process bemg 
continued so long as the savmg in taxation increases more than 
the traffic revenue decreases ^ If the maximum point is taken as 
the origin (with the direction of the axes retained) it wdl easily 
be seen that the new point of eqmhbrium may be situated in the 
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iirst, second, or third quadiant — but of course never m the fourth 
^ — according to the form and position of the curves, of which 
nothing is previously known 

It must, however, not be overlooked that the study of 
monopoly is peculiarly liable to be disturbed by great differences 
betw^een theory and practice ’’ , and that for many reasons 



The monopolist is not obliged to keep so close a watch on prices 
working under free, competitiq^i^ e^p^eiijy 
^^nce most monopolies are m the hands of great companies, or 
Qr-.^ State8.^aniL^^ by .salaried officials 

who are usually much more anxious to avoid loss by incautious 
experiments than to increase their, profits. Another ’circumstance, 
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which, should not be overlooked, is that the grow th or de.clme'^ 
of net profit in the 2 ^ ^(fetoe^.biu$ 49 Q^-S&lg^ 
mostadvanta^wiB sellmg^ pn^e is^ver^„§jjj^]yl. This feature is 
Qommori to all real ’'maximization, and we may easily convmce 
ourselves of its correctness here by reference to the above table 
It IS, therefore, largely a matter of mdifference to the monopolist 
whether his price is a nttle above or a Jittle below that which 
is theoretically the bes’t—however important the matter may 
be totne consmner 

^"i^^allyj^lt may be pomted out that the sharp distmction 
be|ween mopop^^^^^s andhompetitive prices which we (in 
common with other economists) have (faawn^^ej;g^capcely ever 
exists in reality. Not mfrecmenS^r^^w or more monopohsts 
^the same bjai^gh of procmotmja, or, m closely-related branches 
(e.g owners of various patents in the same mdustry) actually 
compete with each other - We have already pomted ^rTthat 
there^af^'exSirm'hhel^^ free competitive market a sort 
of monopoly for each individual producer, and even for every 
consumer— dependent upon their various geograjphical ^positions 
relatively to each other and to the centres of business activity, 
with consequently diSermg transport costs. But economic theory 
has paid very little attention to this aspect of the problem of 
pricing.® 

If there are two equally powerful monopolists in the same 
branch of production then, if they opeiate independently, they will 
doubtless depress prices, but, as Cournot observes, only up to a 
certain limit — namely, the point at which each obtains the 
maximum profit, under the assumption that the other neither 
increases nor decreases his output beyond that limit This new 
equilibrium position can be determined without difficulty, if a 
IS the cost of production, by the equation 

2(i> - a) fip) +f{p) = 0, 

where p is the common selling price and f{p) the combined sales 
of the two monopolists. The tangent referred to abov^a (Fig. 7) 
will be divided at a point one-third of the way along it, and in our 
table (p 90) the selhng price would be reduced to£(2 + ^ X 20) 

^ Cf also my Finansthecretische Untersuchungen, p 12, et sea 
8 The theor>^ of pricing under “ duopoly ” or “ poiypoly ”, as they were 
formerly called, was developed by Cournot (see below) and deserves attention 
A. Webers Der Standort der Industrie may be described as such an 
attempt. 
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= £8.67 a unit with a total sale of 1,333 Tiiiits — or 
666 to 667 for each monopolist In the same way, if there afe 
three or more monopolists, the price will fall further, until it 
finally sinks to the bare cost of production (p — a) as in fr^e 
competition The public will, therefore, gam by the competition 
of the monopolists, but the monopolists will lose Their own 
interests compel them to combine and divide the profits — in 
which case monopoly prices and sales will again be the same as 
when there is a single monopolist ^ 


7. Pncfing under the Influence of Production 
Transition to Part III 

Although hitherto our purpose has been to describe the 
origm of market prices, on the assumption that goods exist in 
given quantities for a certam consumption period, yet we have 
on several occasions touched upon the effects of production on 
pncmg , or rather on their influence on one another We shall 
now concern ourselves directly with this problem, and shall 
consider it m detail m the next section The older economists 
drew distmction between market price, related solely by 
demand and supply, and ‘‘natural price’’, about which the 
market price always oscillated, and which is itself determined 
bj’^the cost of production of the commodity. In actual fact, the 
formation of prices is essentially the same m both cases, except 
that the relation between supply and demand, effective on the 
market, is replaced in the latter case by the relation between 
production and consumption. If price equilibrium in the market 
demands equality of supply and demand, then m the long run 
the prices of the various commodities will be stationary at, or 

^ Edgeworth, in. his Mathermtical Psychics (1885) and in an essay m the 
Ckornah degh Economistif 1897 (and also the mathematician, Bertrand, in the 
Journal des Savants, 1883), criticized Cournot’s reasoning, hut, in my opmion, 
on insufficient grounds It is certamly true that the problem, as Edgeworth 
says, will to some extent be indeterminate in the case of two, or generally 
of a limited number of monopolists, whether in the same or in different branches 
of production But Cournot’s further assumption, quoted above, seems to me 
much more reasonable than the one selected by Bertrand and Edgeworth. 
The latter involves the assumption that each monopolist aims at the maximum 
net profit on condition that the other does not change his price — an assumption 
which seems to me quite unjustifiable where they both produce the same 
commodity. [See Wicksell’s review {Economuh Tidskrift, 1925) of 
Professor A L Bowley’s Mathematical Groundwork of Economics , a German 
translation of this review subsequently appeared in the Archiv fur SozmU 
wissenschaft, 1927] 


H 
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oscillate about, the point of equilibrium between production and 
consumption — m other words the point where producuon exactly 
covers consumpUon We may add, in passmg, that this simple 
^relation is all too often overlooked as, for example, when we 
speak of a permanent over-production or under-consumption of 
some, or even all, commodities If this means that production 
permanently exceeds consumption — and what else can it mean ? 
— then it IS manifestly absurd. After aU, the capacity of our 
warehouses is hmited ^ 

If it were true that the manufacture of a commodity always 
required a certam definite quantity of each factor of production 
(i e a certam quantity of homogeneous labour, a certam area 
of land of given physical properties and finally a certam use, 
and correspondmg usmg-up of capital goods — factories, railway 
material, ships, tools, machinery, etc ), and that production did 
not require any Hme (or, more correctly, that the time actually 
required need only be regarded, economically speaking, as 
quantities of services of labour and land, which could just aa 
well be supposed to be apphed simultaneously as successively) 
then we should have every reason to agree with "Vyalras’ assertion 
that the determination of prices, taking production into account, 
constitutes essentially the same problem as the formation of 
prices in the market , or isj jis it were, only a variant of it. 
Anyone who demands a ^ven quantity of a given commodity 
will implicitly demand a given determmate amount of each of 
the factors required for the production of that commodity. 
On the other hand, each owner of these factors— the labourer, 
the landowner, and the capitahst — offers a certam quantity, the 
amount of which depends ceteris paribus partly on the market 
price (i.e on the rate of wages, rent and interest, etc ) and 
partly on the prices of the goods which the owners of the factors 
wish to acquire m return. Or, m accordance with what we have 
already said, we may regard the problem from a somewhat 
different point of view . the owner of a factor of production 
has himseK a certain direct use for it, so that what he wishes 
to retain for himself may be regarded as his contribution to the 
general demand for that factor. The supply must then be 
regarded not as the amount which £e and" other owners offer, 
whole quantity m existence — ^for example, m the 
case of labour, the whole twenty-four hours of the day— which 
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in extreme cases might find productive employment If we stai;;fc 
from a li3;^othetically given system of prices of all the factors 
of production, then, m the first place, we can on our assumption 
deduce the corresponding prices of the finished goods (if we 
regard their costs and selling prices as equal) For every such 
system of prices we can then obtam, directly or indirectly, 
a determinate demand for and supply of each particular factor ; 
and it only remains to state that, m equilibrium, demand and 
supply must comcide, or — if we take the word demand in its 
vuder sense as mcludmg the quantity which the owners of the 
factors wish to consume directly at the given price — that demand 
exactly equals the quantity available. 

Working under this assumption, we should actually have to 
deal with two factors of production only, land and labour, since 
machinery and other capital goods can ultimately be reduced to 
products of land and labour If time did not play any economic 
role, the employment of, and demand for, capital could be regarded 
as an indirect demand for labour and land. But it is precisely 
at this point that the weakness of the argument appears , for, 
since the indirect productive services must be rewarded m the 
san?e way as the direct, the share of capital in production would 
consist only of successive repayments of the capital itself, and 
not of any addition m the form of interest This agrees with the 
Socialist view, according to which the remimeration of capital 
consists exclusively of “ unpaid labour , i e is an economically 
unjustifiable robbery of the frmts of production We must either 
accept this view — which, however, Walras and his school refuse 
to do — or we must admit that the reasomng which leads to this 
result (which really ignores the existence of interest) overlooks 
an important element in the explanation of the phenomena of the 
real world 

This view of the position is evidently far too imperfect 
to be even an approximation to reality. In the first place, the 
proportions in which the various factors of production contribute 
to the manufacture of any commodity are by no means given or 
determinate, but may vary within, certain (sometimes wide) 
limits ; or, as it is sometimes expressed, one factor of production 
can always, to some extent, be substituted for another This is 
particularly true of the production of foodstuffs, which are 
obtained, in a fairly uniform quality, either by extremely 
extensive agriculture (for example in the '' robbery cultivation ” 
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—rightly or wrongly so called— of the Western States of America 
or m the practice, common in Sweden, of burmng off woodland 
in order to secure arable land) or else by a highly developed 
intensive cultivation as in China, Belgium, and the plams of Lom- 
bardy But, even in manufacturing mdustry, the various factors 
of production, such as human labour and machinery, may be 
substituted for each other to almost any extent. That is to say, 
direct human labour is replaced by natural forces (m combmation 
with the- employment of capital) and vice versa. A further 
factor, which at bottom has a close connection with the above, 
is that the time-element in production, so far from bemg a matter 
of mdifference from the econormc point of view, is of the very 
greatest importance. We cannot— at least m the last analysis— 
conceive the commodity market, on the one hand, and the market 
for factors of production or productive services, on the other 
as lying alongside one another, so that they could theoretically 
be regarded as one In pomt of feme the latter always precedes 
the former, and this circumstance—as we can easily understand 
a prion, and as we shaU show m more detail soon— is of the 
patest importance m actual pricmg. Before we can hope 
for a final solution of the pricing problem we must first consider 
both sides of it more carefully the ability of the different 
factors of production to replace each other, and the time-element 
-^r, what apunts to the same thmg, the economic significance 
of cptal. We shall consider these matters m the next part and 
snail at the spe time, endeavour to solve the problem of 
tonhpon imder free competition-a problem which would 
already be solved if the shares of labour, land, and capital could 
be determmed as simply as has been mdicated above. That such 

!n ""dti! n r®’ time-element plays a decisive part 

m distebution, and especially in the determmation of wages 

Dpand for commodities is mt demand for labour ”- 
^statement which, ^ugh fundamentaUy correct, has been 
’Widely challenged and frequently misunderstood. 
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THE THEORY OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Bibliography — There still exists no exhaustive presentation of 
this subject on modern lines , at least, not in an elementary 
form Walras in his Elements once and for all correctly formu- 
lated the solution to the problems of production, distribution, 
and exchange as a whole, but his treatment of the economic 
function of capital is hardly satisfactory Bohm-Bawerk, on 
the other hand, whose work Kapital und Kapitalzins — and 
especially its latter part, Positive Theone des Kajpitals ^ — is 
the chief source for the modern theory of capital, did not concern 
himself with the synthetic treatment of the problem of produc- 
tion and distribution as a whole An attempt to combine the 
work of both these writers into a single whole is to be found 
m my essay, Uber Wert, Kapital und Rente , and also in the 
elegant but unfortunately unfinished articles of Enrico Barone, 
“ Studi suiia Distribuzione {Giornale degli Economisti, 1896) 
P H Wicksteed's snccmct Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribu- 
tion ^ (London, 1894) is interesting and rich in ideas — but not 
easy to read Jevons’ Theory of Political Economy contains 
many instructive, though scattered, remarks on production. 
The most exhaustive treatment of the subject in English, 
from the modern point of view, is to be found m Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics, an abridgment of which was published 
under the title Elements of the Economics of Industry 

An original writer, unfortunately to a large extent self- 
taught, IS the German, Efiertz, who in several works (of which 
the earliest is contemporary with the Positive Theone des 
Kapitals) develops views similar to those of Bohm-Bawerk , 
they are often very well stated 

We have hitherto examined, as far as it has been possible 
to do, the process of valuation of the material objects or direct 

^ \Cafttal and Interest ] 

2 [Positive Theory of Capital ] 

3 [This IS now published in the senes of Scarce Tracts, published by the 
London School of Economics ] 

^ In his rrtagrmrn opus. The Common Sdhse of Political Economy, he declared 
— for reasons diSficult to understand — ^that he desired to withdraw this 
work He devotes a chapter to the subject in the Common Smse which does 
not cover the same ground. 
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personal services with which we satisfy oiir needs We shall 
now consider how the available stocks of goods (and, strictly 
speaking, personal services also, in so far as the supply of services 
presupposes a supply of consumable goods) are maintained, 
renewed, and replaced In other words, we shall now^ consider 
production 

As has already been indicated, the problem of value and 
exchange cannot be finally solved unless attention is simultaneously 
paid to production Production, on the other hand, as it actually 
takes place, cannot be understood except in association wnth the 
laws of exchange and exchange value. ’ In reality, exchange, 
and consequently valuation, enter into all production Even 
in an individuars production with his own resources for his own 
needs there is always, at least in the wider sense of the word, 
an exchange (or choice) , the resources can be used either m 
direct consumption or in indirect consumption — ^tlirough the 
medium of production Thus, for example, anyone who has 
labour available, so long as he is a free human bemg, has the 
choice of usmg his working hours either for rest or diversion, 
or tor productive employment m the ordinary sense The element 
of exchange naturally appears even more clearly in production 
which is earned on m association with outside labour or other 
factors , or when the product is intended for consumption by 
others, as is the case nowadays with the vast majority of goods 
produced. In the former case, there is, of course, a direct exchange 
of factors 

ISennecessary remuneration — ^wages, rent, and interest Ei the 

only 

to the lolume of the output w’hich can be ohtamed, but also to 
■fiSe exchange value anticipated or already determined on the 
market of practical cases, both of these 

considerations are igresenL 

Production and exSiange can only be separated by a process 
of abstraction ; but such abstraction is an invaluable aid in the 
survey and examination of what at first sight appear to be hope- 
lessly complicated phenomena. For this reason, we have hitherto 
assumed, in our examination of the principles governing market 
values, that the supplies m the market to meet the needs of 
consumers m a given period are given in advance , although, 
naturally, these supplies are continuously affected in reality 
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by new production — especially m modern times with highly 
developed communications In the same way we can, and shall 
for a while, m our treatment of production and distribution. 
Ignore the changes the exchange value of goods which are 
constantly brought about by relative changes in production 
and consumption. In other words, we assume, m the first 
mstance, that for the society m question these exchange values 
are given — as they approximately are m reality for every 
individual producer, m his relation to the market as a whole. 
A concrete case of this kmd would arise if a country or some 
smaller area produced only one or a very few staple commodities 
and imported everythmg else it required , so that all exchange 
values could be assumed to be determmed m advance by the 
market of some larger area, or even the world market. 

For a first approximation, we may also mtroduce another 
important simplification As we have already said, every owner 
of a factor of production can choose between two methods of 
employmg it directly or in the service of production. Even if 
the relative exchange values of goods are given in advance, the 
need will constantly arise for the individual to weigh up agamst 
one another, on the one hand, the goods which he obtams, or 
can obtain, m return for his productive services and, on the other 
hand, the enjoyment he obtams from bemg able to dispose of 
them freely on his own account , as, for example, by having 
more leisure. We shall^ ]iop:eYer, .assume fpr the present that 
the uti lity of tSTvanous factors, of production, after a certam 
amount has been set aside for the owner’s direct consumption, 
F^omes so msignificant for this purpose that it need not be 
taken mto accoimf in conapariaon^with, the indirect utihty 
li^iveorff om their productive employment. And this assumption 
nday be made without danger m the case of several factors of 
production Private owners of building sites m cities do not 
usually leave any part unoccupied in order to retam it as 
a prorti^nade ground. No landowner — ^unless he were a very 
exceptional person — ^would allow arable land to he waste or 
would use it as a hunting ground. Still less has the owner of 
capital any choice in this respect , in order to obtain any yield 
from his capital he must employ it productively or, what generally 
amounts to the same thmg, lend it to someone else. The personal, 
unproductive use of capital would almost necessarily be 
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tantamount to its partial destruction. Dwelling-houses 
occupied by the owner constitute no exception to this rule, for 
the only possible productive use for such capital goods is that 
they should be occupied as dwellings 

Hence it is approximately true of land and capital — that 
IS to say, of the capital existmg at any given moment of time — 
that they enter as a whole into production. On the other hand, 
we cannot reasonably say the same thing about labour. It is 
a physical impossibility to work regularly for the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day, and even if workmg hours were 
limited to the maximum time which can be devoted to work 
in the long run, the labourer’s position would still be so miserable 
that only the most acute necessity would keep him from 
convertmg a little of his workmg time to leisure purposes 
To the older economists, who generally held that the natural 
and average wages of labour exactly corresponded to the 
mmimum of subsistence of the labourer and his family, it was 
natural to regard mdividual labour and hours of labour as a fixed 
and definite quantity, the limits of which were set only by the 
physical powders of the labourer. It is characteristic that when 
Adam Smith discusses the problem whether labourers are likely 
to respond to a rise m wages, by devotmg more time to leisure 
he only does so in order to absolve them from this 
charge Nowadays, when wages have fortunately risen some- 
what above the subsistence level and when the limitation 
of workmg hours m order to give the worker an opportunity 
for educational and cultural activities has become one of 
the most eagerly sought objectives, especially on the part 
of the workers, this assumption is no longer permissible. 
Our use of it here will be only provisional, m order to simplify 
the argument We must also remember that, m certain 
occupations (particularly the manufacturmg industries), the 
amount of time devoted to production (especially the length 
of the workmg day) is largely determmed independently^ of the 
individual worker, by collective agreements — which may be 
denoimced collectively, but not individually, excepting m so far 
as an individual may occasionally take a day ofi 

We also ignore here ,the practically very important 
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largely dependent on the wages received and, within certain 
limits, rise and fall with the wage. 

Changes in the supply of labour due to movements of 
population — natural mcrease, emigration, immigration — are quite 
different in kmd from these and may be disregarded here. Bor 
the most part, they are due to other than purely economic causes 
and only rarely do they cause the supply of labour available 
at a given moment, or in the near future, either to increase 
or decrease 

the total supply .pf 

labour, but also that of capital, and mdeed of land also — or at 
^kny rate the available supply— will be subject to .more or less 
exlmsiye "qha-iges. The same is also true of labour on the 
^lalitative^jde, m so far as changes m the manner of hvmg, 
unproved education, and upbringmg may cause considerable 
changes in the efficiency of the available supply of labour. In 
a complete analysis of economic phenomena, these changes must 
oU Course be duly noted , for the moment, however, we shall 
^ pn|iept nurselyea with whut has been called the static aspect of 
the problem of equilibrium, i.e the conditions necessary for the 
maintenance, ^or" t^^ periodic refflWSf^"a*^^??o5mry 
econhfhic relaticfts.^ " ~ . -a > w 

lUthe country or area which was mentioned above were 
a unified economic unit, in which everjiihing was produced and 
exchanged with the outside world on common account, the 
whole problem of production would be a purely technical one. 
Given the supply of factors, it would merely be a question of 
maximizmg the production of the particular commodity produced 
by the country. If several commodities were produced — all of 
which were, m some measure, sold abroad at given prices — ^the 
object would- be .to .maximize exchange value Agam, the 
distribution, whether of the direct output or of its eqmvalent 
obtained by exchange, would be an mdependent question and 
would be regulated by other than purely economic considerations. 

The problem is different, at least at first sight, when 
production proceeds, as it does m reality, under free competition 
and private enterprise. In this case it is everyone's busmess 
to produce, not as much as possible, but as cheaply as possible, 

1 e m such a way as to maximize his nef*pco0."""'^^ again 
depends upon his costs of production or, m other words, on the 
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share of the product demanded by the factors of production. 
It IS therefor^bojmd*MUp^m‘^^ the problem of distribution. 
^oFiSample, suppose a man has a large landed estate, but no 
capital. If he were to farm the land without capital — ^by his 
own labour and that of his family — ^then of course the product, 
relatively to the size of the estate, would be extremely small. 
He therefore borrows capital and employs labour But the 
extent to which he does so obviously depends upon the 
remuneration demanded by capital and labour in the form of 
interest and wages. If he can get both for nothmg, or for next 
to nothing, then he will carry on his farmmg more mtensively, 
using more capital and more labour than he would do if the share 
in the product demanded by capital and labour were so great 
that — as a result of the law of dimmishmg returns, which we 
shall shortly consider — ^they gradually absorb the whole surplus 
and perhaps leave him almost nothmg Rents would have 
a similar significance to a person who possessed capital, and 
possibly skill at farming, but had msufficient land to be able 
to make use of them 

Agam, if the producer can choose between the manufacture 
of various kinds of goods — whose market prices are given, but 
whose manufacture demands different proportions of land, labour, 
and capital — then it will be his object to select the branch of 
production which is most profitable ; and here agam the relative 
levels of rents, wages, and mterest will, of course, be decisive. 
Only when, by the influence of supply and demand, these have 
reached such a relative position that two or more of these 
commodities are equally profitable to manufacture, will they 
be simultaneously produced. In practice, as we have already 
emphasized, the problems of production and distribution cannot 
be separated, but are essentially one , production is not 
a technical problem only, but technical and economic at the 
same time 

Another question of great mterest — which we propose 
to examine later — is whether (as has often been maintamed 
by Socialists) collectivist production would, m a physical sense, 
be superior to individualist production— leaving aside the question 
of distribution , or whether »we should not, from a technical 
point of view, regard both systems as leading to essentially 
the same result. 
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agents of production have usually been divided into 
tliree mam groups— land, labour, and capital— of which the first 
denotes the external natural forces at the ser\ace of man In 
a narrower sense, however, land ” may be taken to include 
only those natural resources which renew themselves continually, 
for the actual ingredients of land (such as clay, ore, peat, coal, 
etc ) in so far as they are employed m production and consumption 
have rather the characteristics of capital By labour, again, we 

The concept of capital requires a closer analvisis — and we shalf 
return to it later Further, there exist important factors of 
production, essentially of an immaterial kind, which cannot well 
be subsumed under any of these categories, but which are sm 
generis^ even though labour, capital (and land) are required for 
their production To this class belong technical inventions, so 
long as they are patented or are trade secrets (otherwise they 
become free goods) and also — if the term production is taken 
111 the wider sense, to mclude the distribution and marketing 
of products — well-known trade marks, the goodwill of a business, 
and so on. For the sake of simplicity, however, we will keep 
to the three mam groups— especially since all the others, strictly 
speaking, presuppose a restriction of free competition In 
accordance with our usual method we shall postpone discussion of 
the difficult problem of capital , and shall at first concern 
ourselves only with land or natural resources — assumed to 
be m private possession — and human labour , their co-operation 
in production and their shares m the product, under free 
competition 

j 

Marshall, in his Principles, has endeavoured to set up a fourth 
class of agents of production, beside land, labour, and capital, 
namely orgamzation^^to the important functions of which in the 
53aodermi^ffeiStSS^^^ production he has devoted several long and 
sugg^tive chapters of his book But, however important it may 
be to determine the economic role of intellectual progress and of 
inventions and discoveries (which earlier economists not 
infrequently confused with capital itself), this classification suffers 
from the inconvenience that the new agency thus introduced, 
unlike the ok!, lacks quantitative precision, except in some special 
oases. Such a case would arise when organinng talent or technical 
^discovery' is incorporated in certain individuals of outstanding 
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gifts or specialized education But m that case, ‘‘ organization ” 
' cannot be distinguished from '' labour , it is only a special form 
of labour, and has always been so treated Further, if inventions 
• exist, like a treasure of new knowledge and experience which, 
by their very nature, are accessible to all, then they can only 
acquire economic significance if they are preserved as trade 
secrets or are protected by patents, etc , or unless they have 
given rise to an actual monopoly for the first user — as happens 
in certain cases in large-scale manufacture In the contrary case, 
they are to be regarded, as we have said, as free goods — such as 
air, water, sunlight, etc These enhance the whole of production 
and, thereby, cetens paribus, raise human well-being to a higher 
plane, whilst themselves making no claim to a share m the product. 
They have, therefore, no influence on prices 

It seems to me not altogether impossible that this defect 
in scientific classification is associated with certain somewhat 
hasty conclusions of Marshall which we shall discuss later 


X 1 Non-Capitahstic Production 

Let us assume, m the first place, that production is non- 
capitalistic — without implymg that there is no capital whatever 
in existence. As a rule, production without the use of any capital 
IS impossible, though the most primitive form of production — 
mere collection of wild frmts — ^is a possible exception. For our 
purpose it is suflacient to assume that on account of a lack of 
technical knowledge, very little capital can be employed ; but, 
that it is available in such large quantities relatively to the 
state of technical knowledge, that, as a first approximation, 
its share in the product can be ignored. (We shall examine 
later the exact conditions under which this can happen.) We 
might assume, for example, that all production — as was probably 
roughly the case in the earhest agriculture m primitive clearmgs 
— is carried through m the course of a single year, during which 
the few simple tools and utensils employed are also m^de and 
completely worn out. For the sake of simplicity we will also 
assume that finished products only become ready at the end of 
the year, that all wages are paid at the end of the year, and 
that the workers maintam themselves during the whole of the 
succeedmg year on their wages so acquired. (It might be argued 
that they themselves must, therefore, be regarded as a sort of 
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capitalist class, but on our assumption the advantage thus gained 
is so small that it need not be taken into consideration.) All 
agreements between workers and landowners, or between these 
two and a third party as entrepreneur, are thus based on 
a division of the product at the end of the current production 
year. On what prmciples will this distribution take place ^ 

We have here two opposmg groups of contractmg parties — 
the owners of labour, and the owners of land — who, on our 
assumption, are on a footing of equality when makmg a business 
agreement between themselves or with a third party The 
landowner, it is true, has hands , but he may be unable to use 
them for labour, owing to old age or from his bemg unaccustomed 
to manual work. And, m any case, if the land is considerable 
m extent, his own work may well be insufficient to produce 
enough even to repay him for his trouble and to meet the taxes 
on the land He is therefore not less dependent on labour than 
labour on him Neither are the labourers dependent on any other 
entrepreneur, smce, on our assumption, they are able to maintain 
themselves durmg the whole period of production. We may, 
therefore, assume either that the landowner will hire labourers 
for a wage, paid, let us say, in kind at the end of the period of 
production, or that the labourers themselves will hire the land 
for rent which agam will only be paid when the product is 
completed ; or, finally, that a third person, an entrepreneur, 
hires both labour and land — ^but still on condition that wages 
and rent shall only be paid after the completion of production. 

In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it may be pointed 
out that this device is simply a logical construction without any 
counterpart m reality, either at the present day or at any previous 
time On the contrary, it is reasonably certain that individual 
ownership of moveable pwperty (i.e capital) and the possibihty 
in one form or another, of interest, preceded historically the 
private ownership of land and, therefore, the possibility of 
(private) rent. However msigmficant the quantities of capital- 
goods may have been, which could find employment with a 
primitive technique of production, yet probably capital accumula- 
tion and saving were, for many reasons, even less developed. 
Thus, a superflmty of capital, even a relative superfluity, seldom 
occurred On the contrary, there wa'S, as a rule, a marked shortage 
The fact that icsury was forbidden m the Middle Ages did 
not prevent interest from being taken m some disgmsed form 
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Moreover, loan interest is only one of the many possible forms 
of interest 

If we revert to modern times, we shall find that neai ly every 
square yard of land in most countries is in private possession 
(or if m public hands is no longer available for free use), and rents 
are, on the whole, steadily rising even though they fluctuate At 
the same time, however, interest is nowadays piobably a greater 
source of income than rent Technical inventions, combined with 
a rapid increase in population, still prevent the rate of interest 
from falling below a certain amount and this yield has to 
be multiplied by a quantity of capital which has grown enormously 
— even in proportion to the simultaneous increase of population 
Nevertheless, the above assumption of production without 
capital, or rather of production in which capital is to be regarded 
as a free good, is logically conceivable and is, therefore, an abstrac- 
tion which is permissible for purposes of exposition — m much the 
same way as it is permissible in Ricardo’s theory of rent, of which 
we shall shortly speak, to regard cultivation as proceeding from 
“ better ” to “ worse ” land, even although, historically, the 
development may in many cases have been in the opposite 
direction 

A. The Landowner as Entrepreneur. 

We will first assume that the landowner is the entrepreneur 
The conception landowner” presupposes that all land — or at 
least the more fertile land and land more favourably situated 
for trade — is already in private ownership, which is nearly always 
the case m older countries But, at the same time, the limit 
has long been passed withm which every new labourer will 
produce the same additional product, or possibly even, by better 
organization of labour (i e division of labour) a larger product 
than that produced, on the average, by the labour already 
employed on the same area of land. So long as this remains 
the ease — even with private ownership of land, and on the 
assumption of active competition between landowners? — there 
could scarcely be any rent, properly so called, and landowners 
would only receive a wage for their personal participation m 
production, for example, as managers of ^bour. It is qmte 
otherwise where, as is usuaLin modern society, agriculture and 
its related mdustries have already, owmg to the growth of 
population, reached such a degree of mtensity of production 
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that every additional labourer employed on the same area of 
land can only produce an additional product which is sfmller 
than the average 

The fact that the total product of the same area of land 
increases more slowly than the number of workers employed has 
been put forward as a law which applies especially to agriculture 
and the production of raw materials the law of diminishing 
yield, or diminishing returns. Yet this law is universal in its 
application as soon as one or more of the factors of production 
necessary for any particular manufacture is increased beyond a 
certain limit, while the other factors remain unchanged That 
it has been possible to establish a contrary law of increasing 
returns, valid for at least some branches of industry, is entirely due 
to the implied assumption that the raw materials req[mred are to 
be found in practically unlimited quantities at an unchanged, or 
almost unchanged, price If the same assumption were made 
with regard to agriculture — in other words, if there were a super- 
abundant supply of the best quality of land— then the law of 
“ increasing or at any rate of ‘‘ constant ” returns would 
apply there too 

To claim, as Marshall does, that the former of these two 
“ laws applies to nature and that the latter is characteristic of 
; ^ the contribution of human labour to production seems to me 
logical The two contributions can never be separated 
altogether, but can only be diferentiated at the margin of pro- 
^duction, as we shall show later on.^ The so-called law of increasing 
returns is, fundamentally, another way of Iddldng at the advantages 
of large-scale production over small-scale or isolated production, 
and it applies, in general, to all fields of production, though in 
varying degrees The law of diminishing returns is even more 
universal in its application^ as soon as we assume a one-sided 
increase of some of the factors of production only In a conflict '/ 
between these tendencies, therefore, ** increasing ” returns may 
foj^ a time, though “ diminishing ’’ returns will 
^ prevail in the long run 

To the landowner, it can evidently never be economically 
advantageous to pay an additional laboui'er more in wages than 
the additional product obtamed from employing him. But since 
there is free competition between labourers, and since (as we 
assume for the sake of simplicity) one labourer is as good as 
another, none of the labourers previously engaged can claim 
higher wages than the last one engaged , for m that case it 
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would be more advantageous for tbe landowner to dismiss bim 
and fill bis place by tbe new labourer, wbo must be satisfied 
with tbe lower wage. On tbe other band, if there is perfect 
competition between employers, wages cannot sink materially 
below tbe amount by which an additional labourer employed 
would mcrease production , or (which is much the same 'thing 
if the number of labourers is large) below the amount which 
would be lost if one of the labourers already employed were 
dismissed and his work distributed over the remainder. So long 
as the landowner, by engagmg one more labourer, obtains 
a greater increase in production than the amount by which 
wages are increased, it will be to his advantage to do so, and the 
dismissal of a labourer already engaged will be, a fortiori, 
a disadvantage. But if the same apphes over the whole range 
of producers, their competition for labourers must force up 
wages until the difierence between the additional product 
obtamed and the wages paid for the last labourer engaged 
eventually disappears One may therefore say, m theory, that 
the additional product of the last labourer engaged will, m general, 
regulate wages ; which can neither rise above it nor fall below 
it. At the same time, it may be assumed that, owing to 
competition, this additional product will be the same m all 
branches of production,, either in the physical sense, if only one 
commodity or one particular group of commodities (such as 
agricultural products) is produced m all undertakmgs — or, 
if several different kmds of commodities are simultaneously 
produced at given prices, then the values of the additional 
products must be equal. And, theoretically, at these wages all 
the labour in the market will gust find employment 

It IS easy to see that what has been said above is, 
fundamentally, an apphcation of the prmciple which has already 
guided us m the determmation of market values Here also, there 
is a sort of exchange between the product and the wages of 
labour — ^though not an exchange in the strict sense, since the 
latter are a condition of the actual production of the former, 
^d the correspondence between wages and the additional 
product of the last worker — or, as we shall henceforth call it, 
> the rmrginal productivity of labour — ^is evidently analogous to 
' the equality of marginal utilities for each of the parties to an 
exchange — ^which rebates market price. But tjiey ^ot quite 
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the same thing , the difference bemg that, in the case of wages, 
the equality is objective, but, in the case of direct exchange; 
the equality of marginal utilities is subjective only. 

After the payment of the wages so determined (an analogous 
remuneration for the employer’s own work bemg supposed to 
be included) there remains, as a rule, a surplus for the landlord, 
which is greater or less according to the quality and size of his 
holding. This surplus, whether we regard it as pure rent or as 
rent and entrepreneurial profit combmed — of which more later 
— ^will thus, on the given assumption, be the share of land, or of 
its owner, in the product. In modern terminology : after the 
share of one factor of production, labour, has been mdependently 
determined (by its margmal productivity), the second factor of 
production, land (or the landowner), is the residiial claimant 
who has a claim on what is left. 

All the labourers are regarded as possessing the same skill 
and strength. A merely quantitative difference m physical 
strength, however, can easily be taken into account, if we treat 
a particular labourer as equal to 1*1, 1-2, etc , or 0*9, 0*8, etc., 
of the average labourer On the other hand, a higher quality 
of labour cannot, as was once supposed, be reduced to terms of 
simple unskilled labour ; m fact, at least at aiy^ given jmoment, 
the different classes of workers represent distinct groups, each 
of which is paid according to its own marginal productivity. 

In order to emphasize this we will take a concrete, though 
somewhat artificial, example. We will assume an area of 10,000 
square miles — about the area of Wales — entirely devoted to 
agriculture, and with a working population of 160,000 adult men 
Suppose this territory divided up into 10,000 estates of 1 square 
mile each, all equally good, i e. contaimng in about the same 
proportion the usual kinds of land . fields, meadows, woodlands, 
etc. It will then be clear that, in eqmhbrmm, exactly sixteen 
men must find employment on each one of these estates. This 
distribution of labour, however obvious from the data, comes 
about In reahty as the result of competition on two sides, in the 
way described above So long as wages are materially lower than 
the margmal product of the sixteenth labourer, it will be to the 
advantage of every landowner to employ more than sixteen 
labourers. But all the landowners cannot simultaneously succeed 
in this obj*ect, and consequently their endeavour must result m 
a rise of wages Again, if wages are higher than the marginal 
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product, each of the landowners will content himself with less 
than sixteen workers, which will result in unemployment and a 
fall m wages through the competition of the imemployed. The 
hnai wage, equal for all the labourers, must therefore lie some- 
' where between the marginal product of the sixteenth and that 
of an imaginary seventeenth labourer on any one of the estates 
m question 

-- ' Everything now depends upon the size of this marginal 
product — on the law of vanation^of thq total product of an estate 
of a given^are^^en the number of labourers and the intensity 
, ‘'oTa^fcuItural work" increases or decreases. Unfortunately, this 
^ 'Taw is practicafl'y unloiown and its mathematical expression is 
certainly very complicated If, however, as is nearly always the 
case m practical economic questions, it is only a question of small 
variations, we can, as a rule, content ourselves with a com- 
paratively simple expression ; we may therefore begin by 
supposing the product to vary as a root (e g the square root) of 
the number of labourers. If experience showed that, with the 
actual labour force of sixteen workers per square mile the average 
harvest was 1,600 hectohtres of corn, and the price per hectolitre 
IDs then we can draw up the following table * — 



Harvest per Sqcare SIele 


Number of 

Volume of Prodtut 

Money value of 

Labourers 

{Hectolitres ) 

Product 

1 

400 X V~l = 400 

4,000 shillings 

4 

400 X -\n = 800 

8,000 

9 

400 X = 1,200 

12,000 

16 

400 X Vie = 1,600 

16,000 

17 

400 X Vn = 400 X 4 123 = 



1,650 (approx ) 

16,500 (approx ) 


Naturally, one would not expect that this simple relation would, 
m reahty, apply throughout the table. But that it does not lead 
to absurd results seems to be shown by those parts oT the world 
where good land is still employed in very extensive agriculture, 
as in newly settled coimtries. According to a writer in Schmoller's 
Jahrhuch (1902), in Santa Fe and Cordoba (m the Argentine), 
a colonist emplojing only one labourer was able to pl^^ugh and 
sow about one square mile and to harvest about 1,000 decitons of 
wheat annually For this case our table would give (400. ==) 
about 570 hectolitres (per square mile) as the total product But, 
of course, m this case no^ small part of the product would be 
deducted as interest on capital in the form of machinery, transport, 
buildings, etc. 
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If we now assume that wages are determined by the imaginary 
i7th worker’s additional product, which according to what has 
been said would, under these circumstances, be the mimmum, 
then there would be 500s per annum per worker, or 8,000s per 
sixteen workers , so that the landowner’s remainder would 
also be 8,000 and the rent 80s per hectare This equahty 
between the total shares of the product of the workers and the 
landowners is no accident, and would be the same with 
degree of intensity as soon as the law of returns has the particular 
form assumed. (See p 116 ) 

The following is a simple w'ay (and one often used nowadays) 
of showing the mutual dependence of rent and wages, and the 
determination of their relative magnitudes . the successive 
labourers employed on a given area of land are represented by 


Additional 

Prodnci 



Fig. 8 

units of length on the horizontal axis measured from the origin, 
and on each unit is constructed a rectangle, whose area or height 
(m units of length) represents the addition to the previous product 
made by the labourer m question. If the number of labourers 
IS large enough, the upper hmit of these rectangles may be replaced 
Without serious error by a continuous curve — ^the curve of 
productivity or gross yield The area under this curve (bounded 
by the axes and a variable ordmate) represents the whole of the 
gross product secured as the ninnher of labourers increases The 
additional product of the last labourer is represented by the last 
rectangle to the extreme right, or by its height , and smce this 
additional product determmes both the* ua^es of the last labourer 
and those of all others, the total sum of wages is represented by a 
rectangle of the same height and with a base consisting of the 
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whole distance from the origin (the total number of labourers). 

* The remainder of the gross yield, or the upper portion of the area 
under the curve, represents the rent of the whole area cultivated. 

If the number of labourers is a, then the gross product P 
may be represented algebraically as a function,/(a) of the number a 
The wages of the last labourer, as of every other labourer, is then 
represented approximately by the difierential coefficient f{a). 
We then obtain as an expression for the jent . — 

R=f{a)^af{a) 

If, in addition, we were to assume, as in the numerical example 
above, that this production function was simply a fractional 
power of the number of labourers, so that P =f{a) = m 
which ib IS a constant and a < 1 then the expression for rent is 
reduced to 

P = P (1 - a) 

that IS to say, the index a also expresses the relation in which 
the gross product is divided between labourers and landowners. 
If, for example, as we have assumed, a == |, then both would 
receive equal shares ; if a = | the labourers would receive two- 
thirds of the product and the landowners would keep only a third. 

The above theory of the relation of wages to the lent of 
land was developed (so far as its fundamental principle — ^the 
determination of wages by the marginal productivity of labour — 
is concerned) as early as the beginning of the nmeteenth century 
by the German economist and landowner, von Thunen. But 
even earher there had been propounded by Anderson (an 
English contemporary of Adam Smith) and afterwards, qmte 
independently, by Malthus and West, a theory of rent, which 
was adopted and developed by Eicardo m his Principles, and 
which is usually associated with his name. All these theories 
are fundamentally the same In spite of the remarkable simphcity 
of von Thunen’s theory, it comcides completely, at least as regards 
the explanation of the origin of rent m the narrower sense, 
with Eicardo’s theory. The latter is based, as is well Isaown, on 
two assumptions : either that agriculture is extended successively 
to less fertile or less advantageously situated land, so that the 
owner of the better land retains the difference m productivity 
in the form of rent ; or th|it the land already under cultivation 
is more intensively worked by the employment of mcreased 
amounts of labour and capital, so that a similar differential 
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rent arises from the diminislied return (marginal product) of the 
labour and capital later employed In Eicardo, however, capital 
is taken as representmg a certain quantity of labour, directed 
and maintained by this capital. He makes no mention, at least 
in this connection, of mcrease or decrease in the length of the 
fenod of production, which, as we shall see later, is of decisive 
importance in determinmg the share of capital m the product. 
We may, therefore, regard this part of his theory as identical 
with that of von Thunen. 

Fundamentally, however, the same apphes to the first part 
of Eicardo’s theory, for whether the additional product of the 
last worker engaged arises from the cultivation by him of poorer 
land previously uncultivated, or by more mtensive cultivation 
of land already in use, is a matter of mdifierence m theory. 
Which of the two occurs may be regarded m reahty as the sole 
concern of the entrepreneur. If the estate in question, as often 
happens, includes both good land and inferior land he will in 
each case select the method which is techmcally most 
advantageous ; with essentially the same result, namely, that 
every ^ew labourer engaged, employed in the best possible 
manner, will produce a smaller addition to the product. 
Differences of situation with regard to marketing can, as von 
Thimen clearly shows, always be reduced to differences of costs 
of transport, that is say, to costs of production, since 
production must not be regarded as finished until the goods 
have been brought to the market where they are to be sold. 

A Closer Examination of fticardo's Theory of Rent 

Eicardo assumes for the sake of simphcity that wages, 
reckoned in froducts or means of subsistence, are constant ; because 
if they should happen to rise the number of labourers would 
mcrease to such an extent that wages would again fall either to 
the absolute mimmum of subsistence or to the standard which 
the labourers regard as their normal standard. At that wage, 
the capitahst-farmer — ^whom, m accordance with English 
conditions, he assumes not to be identified with the landlord — 
hires labour as far as his capital permits. On the other hand, the 
product becomes his property and constitutes, after the deduction 
of the capital paid out in wages, his*(gross) profit. If there is a 
superfluity of good land, then owing to competition among land- 
owners, there cannot be any considerable rent. But as soon as 
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capital, and consequently also tlie working population, increases 
to such an extent that footer land must be taken into cultivation, 
rent immediately appears ; for this poorer land yields a smaller 
product to the same capital, and consequently (since wages, 
reckoned in the product, remain the same) also a smaller profit 
But, owing to competition among capitalists, all capital, even 
that which is employed on the better land, must now be satisfied 
with this smaller profit, and the remainder will accrue to the 
owners of the better land 

Simultaneously with the progressive cultivation of poorer 
land and the consequent rise in the rent of the better land (i e of 
all land under cultivation except the very worst) it will usually be 
profitable to employ more labour (and capital) on the better land 
already in cultivation But since every additional quantity or 
dose ” (as James Mill called it) of labour and capital yields a 
smaller and smaller product, and the new capital must thus 
content itself with a lower rate of interest, interest will fall all 
round, even on capital previously invested and still employed, 
and the surplus product which thereby arises will go to land- 
owners as rent 

As will be seen, the role of capital, in Ricardo’s opinion, is 
mainly to advance wages (and to provide the necessary agri- 
cultural implements, etc ) But since we have assumed that the 
labourers are able to maintain themselves during the period of 
production (and to prepare the necessary implements), it is clear 
that the theory we have advanced above as regards the land- 
owner’s share m the product is exactly the same as Ricardo’s 
How the share of the product which does not pass to the land- 
owner is m fact divided between the labourers and the capitalists 
is a question with which we shall deal later. Onj^he other hand, 
Ricgrdo^and the classical ecoiiomists in general pay no regard at 
^0 the fact that cajfital in many cases also advances rent ^ 
ATarmgr ^#110 breeds cattle for meat, for milk, or for draught, 
must pay rent for his pasturage for many years before he can 
empte^ or advantageously dispose of the animab in question 
The same applies to an even greater extent to'^a person who 
engages in viniculture or feuit-gro^g on rented land ^ It may 

hand, that Ricardo’s theory of rent 
in'xaation'td tie single principle which it seeks 
to explain, and, on the other hand, much too simple when compared 
mth reality/^ Nevertheless his theory marked immense progress 
as compared with the obscure ideas on the subject previously 
extant^ — even in Adam Smith 
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Tlie objections wbich were raised against this remarkable 
theory in v^anous quarters, especially in earlier times, scarcely 
deserve notice The best known is the objection of the American 
economist, Carey, that, historically, cultivation did not proceed 
from better to ploorer land, but, on the contrary, from the poorer 
to the better, i e from higher and therefore more easily cultivated, 
though less fertile land (as for example a sandy tract) to lower 
land more difficult to work, but more loamy and therefore more 
fertile. This may to some extent be true, but it has no bearmg 
on the theory m question , for Ricardo was only concerned 
with the land which is cultivated or which can be profitably 
cultivated at a certam stage m the development of cultivation. 
Technical improvements, ^covenes in agi^cultural chemistry, 
and so on, may well completely revolutionize an older system 
of agriculture and cause what was formerly the best land to 
decline m value, or perhaps even to be abandoned altogether. 
But the law of rent retains its vahdity, even although 
the assumptions under which it operates may have changed. 
The curve of returns referred to above assumes a new form, but 
retaujLS its characteristic features. 

We need not waste many words, either, on the attempt of 
the German, Eodbertus, the predecessor of Karl Marx, to replace 
Ricardo’s theory of rent by a better one Like Marx later, and 
partly on the basis of the theory of value he inherited from 
Smith and Ricardo, Rodbertus assumed that the value of the 
product was wholly determined by the amount of labour employed 
m its production According to this theory, labour “ as itself a 
commodity ” only obtains as a reward under free competition 
“ its costs of production ”, i e. the minimum of subsistence for 
the labourer and his family ; the remainder — ^which Marx calls 
“ unpaid labour ” — ^is taken by the capitalist. With free competi- 
tion among employers, says Rodbertus, the degree of exploitation 
will be about the same. In mdustry proper, however — and this 
is the essence of Rodbertus’ theory — the capitahst-entrepreneur 
considers his profit js interest on two amounts' oTE captai "that 
needed for the maintenance of 'his labourers, and that needed 
for the raw materials which he must purchase — ^the value of 
which he has advanced for the period of production But the 
producer of raw materials (the landowner) h^^^jao^ma^ial 
expenditiyje,,OJ[,t^e latt^l^^Hnffi With an equal amount of “ unpaid 
laBdur ” he therefore obtains a larger amount of interest on his 
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actual capital, since it only consists of the maintenance of his 
" labourers. If, however, he only reckons on that capital the same 
amount of interest as does the industrial capitalist, there will 
'he a surplus, which he will consider as the rent of his land The 
most obvious objection to this theory, which appears at once 
extremely artificial, is that that interest and rent must 

always move in the same direction, must rise or fall together — 
wEcK is contrary to all experience That this may sometimes 
^pear to be the case is simply" due to the fact that, with falling 
interest, land, other things being equal, is capitahzed at a higher 
value than previously and consequently, with unchanged rent, 
has a lower yield per cent on its capitahzed or seihng value ; 
but naturally this is an entirely secondary phenomenon 

In point of fact, Rodbertus’ theory of rent argues in a circle 
There is no reason why the “ degree of exploitation ” in different 
trades between employers under free competition should be the 
same, other than the assumption that the value of the product 
Ks^always proportional to the quantity of labour employed But 
this in its turn presupposes precisely this — ^that the degree of 
exploitation is the same In reality, the so-called ‘‘ degree of 
exploitation ’’ i s very different in different trades, in accordance 
with the differeSFamoimfe’^orcapitai invested relatively to the 
number of labourers employed, or (which comes to the same 
thing, as we shall see) the difference in the average 'period of 
the investment of capital The same apphes to the value of 
the product in relation to the amount of labour employed in its 
production 

It is evident that the Ricardo-von Thiinen theory of rent 
described above is too abstract for us to be able to expect 
any direct verification of it by studymg the world of reality. 
In addition to all other simphfymg assumptions, the part played 
by capital m production, and its share in the product, find no 
place in the theory as presented by von Thunen , and Ricardo’s 
treatment of the capital aspect is too rudimentary and incomplete. 
In addition, we must bear m mmd that the assumptions of perfect 
competition and mobility and divisibihty of the facfoors of 
production only very imperfectly correspond to reality In 
small-scale agriculture, for example, the last ” worker employed 
IS, frequently enough, the only one — ^for the simple reason that 
the area of land is so small that it does not permit the employment 
of more than one labourer in addition to the owner, and sometimes 
not even one. On the other hand, of course, we must not forget 
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the heterogeneity of human labour and the possibility of sorn^ 
substitution of the labour of women and children for that 
of men 

Nevertheless, experience seems to show that the range 'of 
applicability of von Thunen’s law of wages is considerable? 
even in mdustries other than agriculture. Nothmg is more 
common than for employers to reply to an increase of wages 
forced upon them by a labour organization by sooner or later 
dismissmg some of their labourers, because it is no longer 
profitable for them to carry on at full strength. If the labourers 
do not support their unemployed comrades at the union’s 
expense — as is common, m such cases, among English trade 
unions, though it is possible only up to a certain pomt — ^then 
their competition must undoubtedly force wages down again 
to the previous level — ie. to equality with the margmal 
productivity of labour as it is when all labourers are employed. 

Further, as far as this ‘‘ law of wages ” is operative, the 
growth of population will obviously exercise a most damaging 
mfluence on the position of labour and of the propertyless classes 
as a whole. Particularly will this be the case under the existing 
system of private ownership of land. The consequence of an 
increase m the number of labourers is not only that the new 
labourers will find it more difficult to earn a livelihood than 
the old ones, but also that there will be a loweriog of wages 
all round owing to their mutual competition ; so that the 
landowners’ share of the product will be correspondingly greater. 
It may be thought that experience often runs counter to this 
view wages sometimes remam imchanged, or even rise, despite 
a considerable mcrease ih population. But the real cause here 
IS that the conditions of production have been materially 
changed, m consequence of technical or scientific progress, and 
not least under the mfluence of capital accumulation, which 
we have not yet considered. Similarly, entirely new sources 
of supply may have been discovered. If, under such circumstances, 
population remamed unchanged, the margmal productivity 
of labour, and consequently wages, wotdd normally rise very 
considerably. If population mcreases, however, both will sink 
to their original level. In other words, technical progress, so far 

be inevitable, 
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wMst at the same time ia increasmg, fregiiently to a high degree, 
the' landlord.*^ 

The principle on which the whole theory of rent is based — 
the decline m the average yield of labour when the number of 
labourers is increased (the so-called law of diminishing returns) — 
has, at all times and not least in our day, been vigorously disputed 
Prom the point of view of pure theory this is a matter of 
indifference , for those who deny the existence of the law must, 
if they are consistent, deny the existence of rent, which they often 
do when they assert that the landowners’ share of the product 
IS only a compensation for the labour and capital invested in the 
land by them or their forefathers and is therefore interest on 
capital — ^possibly in part a repayment of that capital — and not 
rent of land The existence of rent would still remain, even on 
this view, a proof of the applicability of the law Owing to the 
extreme practical importance of the question, however, we will 
proceed to examine it in greater detail. 

It may be thought that nothing could be easier, once attention 
has been drawn to it, than to verify such a simple rule as the 
relatively dimimshmg return of land under more intensive 
cultivation — m fact it is valid It must, indeed, be quite easy 
to prove it by direct experiment and in so far as such experiments 
have been made — ^unfortunately all too few and on too small a 
scale — the results undoubtedly tend to confirm the law On 
the other hand, it is very difficult, if not quite impossible, to 
confirm the law by obser^ung the actual peld of agriculture on 
different estates If one estate is as fertile and as rationally 
cultivated as another, then the intensity of cultivation in both will 
be carried to the same point, and both will naturally \neld the 
same return On the other hand, every difference m the fertility 
of the two estates under rational cultivation must give rise to a 
difference m intensity of cultivation ; but the result of this 
differentiation will be m apparent contradiction to the law of 
diminishing returns. Thus if, in eqmhbrium, the last dose of 
labour and capital on the better land yields about the same 
return as perhaps the first and only dose on the poorer loind (and 
previous doses on the better land therefore yield a higher return) 
then on the average the more intensive cultivation will yield a 
higher return for each unit of labour (“ labour and capital ”) 
than the more extensive. It may consequently appear as if the 
law of diminishing returns liad ceased to operate and had been 
reversed, although this result is really a consequence of the law. 
The same applies to a comparison of the yield of an estate at 
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different points of time if, m tlie interval, more intensive cultiva- 
tion lias been introduced, in consequence of tecbmcal progress 
in agriculture, or of a rise in the price of the product ^ 

It IS very common, even among professional economtsts, 
to confuse the relative yield of agriculture with its profitability 
They are, however, two entirely different things The former 
is the ratio between the gross yield and the amount of labour 
(or labour and capital) employed , the latter is the difference 
between that yield and the amount of wages paid (or of wages 
and interest) They may therefore vary in quite different ways, 
and even in opposite directions For example, with the law of 
productivity which we took as an example, according to which 
the gross product increases as the square root of the number of 
labourers, or P = Z.. y'a, the relative yield would be P a ~ I . 
and would thus continuously decline as the intensity of cultiva- 
tion increases, while the rent, as we have seen, would be equal to 
~ so that the profitabihty to the landowner would 

continuously increase with increasing intensity. 

As regards the point at which the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate, we must distinguish between the individual 
and the collective, or social, points of view From the individual 
pqjnt of view, the law presumably operates from the beginning, 
r^te ffom*"the time'when the' spontaneous pro'ducts of 
nature^ such as meadows, trees, etc , ohtam an exchange Value. 
For these products, which are obtained without laBoui," represent 
m proportion to the labour employed an infinitely great value, and 
m comparison with them every product obtained by labour will 
represent a diminishing return In other words, for the person 
who has at his disposal a certain area of land, it must always be 
possible by the employment of a small quantity of labour to obtain 
a relatively greater return than by the employment of a larger 
quantity of labour 

From the collective point of view, on the other hand, the services 
which pioneers m newly settled countries can render each other 
by co-operation in defence against wild animals or hostile tribes, 
by the building of roads, and by the establishment of schools, 
and the advantages to be derived from combination and division 
of labour must, with an increasing population, outweigh the 
inconvenience of a smaller average allocation of land to each 
individual The point at which the two opposing influences are 

^ This apparent failure of the law of ^iimiiushmg returns, to hold within 
certain limits, in the case of land under more intensive cultivation has been 
treated by the author m greater detail in ThUnen-Archiv, vol ii, p 347 et sea 
and 568 ei seq, ( 1907-8 
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balanced, and consequently the optimum density of population, 
can of course only be determined in each particular case after 
consideration of the total resources of the country 

The Labourer (or a third party) as Entrepreneur, The Profits 
of the Entrepreneur. 

We might equally well have begun by regardmg the labourers 
themselves as entrepreneurs. The circumstance which in reality 
prevents them from assummg this function, namely, their lack 
of capital, would, on our assumption, be absent, smce we suppose 
every labourer to be provided with the means of mamtaming 
himself during the current period of production, and nothing 
more is required. They are therefore free to enter, either smgly 
or in combmation, into agriculture or any other productive 
enterprise by hirmg the necessary land from the landowners 
agamst payment m kind at the end of the period of production. 
The process by which equilibrium would finally be reached m 
this case is fully analogous to the process described above ; 
or rather it is its exact counterpart. The more land the labourers 
procme, the greater will be the product , though it will not 
mcrease proportionally to the land taken mto cultivation, but 
more slowly^ so that each newly-acquired acre will yield, with 
an unchanged supply of labour, a smaller and smaller return. 
In other words, the law of diminishmg returns applies to 
a one-sided mcrease m the amount of land. The labourers must, 
therefore, if they act econonucally, extend their demand for 
land to the pomt at which the additional return of the last acre 
exactly corresponds to the rent demanded for it. We must, 
however, assume here — as we did in the case of labour — ^that 
all land capable of employment is of equally good quality. This 
assumption would not, mdeed, be of much importance if we 
could assume that the different kinds of land could be regarded 
as of the same quality, whatever is the degree of inteiisity of 
labour, so that better land could always be represented by 
a particular multiple of the poorer land. As, however, this is 
not the case, the various kmds of land must be treated in the 
same way as the various qualities of labour, i.e. as so many 
different kmds of means of production. “ Land and labour ” 
are only to be taken as types of two independent factors of 
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production. Tins method is valid, at least, for any given moment ; 
the possibility of converting one kmd of land mto another iis 
a question that must be kept separate : m the same way as 
we keep separate the conversion of one kmd of labour into 
another, by trammg and education. 

If all the land is not at once taken into cultivation, or if, 
conversely, the demand of all the groups of labour for land is 
not satisfied, then it is clear that competition, m the former 
case between landowners and in the latter between labourers, 
would cause a fall, or a rise, m rent until complete equilibrium 
— ^as restored. In a word, rent is here determmed by the marginal 
productivity of land, and conversely wages are determmed by 
the surplus product divided among all the labourers in the group 
— ^the labourer becoming the residual claimant. 

For the analysis of this problem, it is possible to employ 
exactly the same diagram as m Fig 8 with the difierence that the 
umts on the horizontal axis (abscissae) now represent the number 
of acres of land successively taken into cultivation by a constant 
number of labourers, and the corresponding ordinates (or 
rectangles) the marginal products obtained. The ordmate to 
the'' extreme right thus represents the return of the last acre 
(the marginal productivity of the land) or, what comes to the 
same thing, the rent of land per acre The large rectangle 
represents the total rent and the upper part of the area under the 
curve the total wages , just the reverse of the previous case 

If the number of acres is 6, the total gross product P = <^(6), 
the rent per acre is ; then the total share of labour in the 
product will be 

L = <^{h) - 6^'(6). 

If, for example, the function P = = k^/h, in which h is 

a constant, then L = V b — JP, or the same result as we 
obtained on the assumption that the gross yield varies as the 
square root of the number of labourers. The reasons for this 
agreement will soon be made clear 

An interestmg question now arises, to which we may turn 
our attention will the distribution of the product between 
landowners and labourers be the same on each of our assumptions? 
Or, putting the same question in another way, if the entrepreneurs 
are a third 

accordance with the law of margmal productivity. 
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Will the total of^rent and wages swallow up the whole of the 
product7so that nothing is left over for the entrepreneur as 
such “2 

This may seem e\ndent, at least m abstract theory , and 
most "economists who have employed marginal productivity as 
the foundation of their theory of distribution have thought so 
Oil our assumptions, both labourers and landowners are free, as 
they prefer, to employ their labour or land on their own account 
or to hire it out to others If the share of labour in the product 
IS different m the two cases, the difference, it may be thought, 
will soon be cancelled out by competition, and similarly for the^' 
share of land. At the same time, it will be obvious that the 
profits of entrepreneurs as such must alw^ays tend towards zero. 
For the work and thought wLich the entrepreneur devotes to the 
management of pi eduction he must, of course, receive his wages 
like any other mental wnrker If, m addition, he also employs 
pioperty in the service of production (property wrhich may be 
land or capita], though we are not yet concerned wulh the latter), 
then he wull of course^ for that reason, obtain his share of the 
product (rent or interest) like any other landowner (or capitahst). 

If, on the other hand, he could obtam a share of the product 
merely in his capacity of entrepreneur (a share not based on either 
labour or land) then it might be thought that everybody would 
rush to obtam such an easily earned mcome. 

But on the other hand, as has been sufficiently demonstrated, 

' d;he marginal productivities of labour and land do not stand 
m any definite relation to the total product or to each other 
If, nevertheless, they possess this pecuhar property that the 
wages and rent thus determined together add up to the whole 
product, then clearly some other condition must be satisfied. 
Such a condition exists, and is of the utmost importance, although 
it has been somewhat neglected by economists This condition 
may be either that large-scale and small-scale operations are 
equally productive, so thaf, when all the factors of production 
are mcreased m the same proportion, the total product also 
increases exactly proportionately ; or at least that all productive 
enterprises have already reached the limit beyond which a further 
mcrease in the scale of production will no longer yield any 
advantage. Were it otherwise, we could no longer invoke, as we 
have done, the levelling influence of competition ; for tmder 
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snch conditions, as we shall soon see, free competition cannot 
exist. 

That the first condition is sufficient (though not necessary) 
for the operation of the law we will first show by means of an 
example Imagine a firm, say an agricultural enterpiise, in which 

100 labourers are engaged on an area of land which we will imagine 
to be divided into 100 units — no matter of what size We represent 
the annual product by P and proceed to examine what addition 
to this product will occur if we successively increase the volume 
of production by adding first one more labourer and then one 

j emie unit of land The first additional product is the marginal 
productivity of labour, m so far as we may regard the additional 
product created by the lOlst labourer on the given area of land 
as roughly the same as that created by the lOOlh labourer — 
a product which would be lost if one of the 100 labourers were 
dismissed or gave up working. We represent this quantity by I 
since, on our assumption, it would determine the amount of wages 
paid If the land under cultivation is now increased by one unit 
of equally good land, so that the 101 workers may be spread over 

101 units of land, then evidently the product will be increased, and 
this increase is just what we have called the marginal productivity 
of la )^ ; for just as with labour, we can see that the increased 
return which arises when the area of land worked by 101 labourers 
is increased from 100 to 101 units does not materially difier from 
the increase which would have taken place if the area of land 
worked by 100 labourers had been increased from 99 to 100 units 
But since the yield of the last unit would, on our assumption, 
determine the rent of the land, i e constitute the rent of one unit 
of land, we will represent it by r and then I + ? will represent the 
sum of the additional product. On the other hand, the total 
pioduction has been uniformly expanded both as to the area of 
land and the number of workers, and on tJie above assum'ptton the 
product should consequently have been finally increased by 
exactly 1/lOOth, so that we obtain . — 

^ + = or 100; + 100r = P. 

In other words, the wages of 100 workers and the rent of 100 
units of land together exactly correspond to the original total 
product. 

A more general proof is the fcilowing If we regard the 
product P as a function of the number of labourers, a, and of the 
number of units of land, 6, both a and h bemg regarded as 
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continuous, then the marginal productivities may be expressed by 
the partial derivatives of P with respect to a and h , therefore, 
if the condition is to be satisfied, we must have 


P 


a partial differential equation, the general integral of which is 
known to be — 

m which /( ) is an arbitrary function, i.e P must be an homoges^^^S^ 
and linear function of a and h Among the infinite number of 
functions which satisfy this condition, we may give as an example 
P = W, in which the indices a and j8 are two constant fractions 
whose sum = 1 If we substitute ma for a and mb for 6, then P 
becomes mP, i.e. large-scale and small-scale production are equally 
productive. 

If, on the other hand, P retained the same form, but 
a + jS > 1, so that P was a homogenous function of a and b 
but of a higher degree than the first, we should obtam 




In other words, if, m an enterprise which becomes more productive 
the larger the scale of operations, the labour and land employed 
were both paid in accordance with the law of marginal productivity, 
then the sum of their shares would exceed the whole product, so 
that the entrepreneur would sufier a loss 

This result is connected with the circumstance that under 
such conditions equibbrium is impossible. Large scale operations, 
being more profitable than small scale, can here ofier better 
terms to landowners and labourers (or cheaper goods to the 
consumer) , and if the smaller entrepreneur seeks to compete, his 
profits will in fact be negative ; that is, competition will drive 
him out. But the same will also happen in the case of the large- 
scale enterprise as soon as another on a still larg^ scale is 
estabhshed. 

The converse will be the case if a -j- jS < 1 ; in other words, 
if an enterprise is more profitable the smaller the scale of its 
operations. We shall then obtam 


P> 


dP , , ap 
db ’ 
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that js, the entrepreneur as such will necessarily obtain a profit, 
but for that very reason everybody will want to be an entrepreneur; 
with the result that all enterprises will ultimately be split up into 
small individual units 

The first assumption, that the relative yield of production 
IS mdependent of the scale of operations, is, of course, very 
seldom realized as a general principle m a given branch of 
production , the scale on which an enterprise operates nearly 
always has some “influence cJn'lts^avQ^^ This is not 

to say, however, that its influence always works lA'^tKe same 
direction. On the contrary, as a rule the best returns are obtained 
atlome particular scale of operations for the firm in question , 
if this IS exceeded, the advantages of centralization are outweighed 
by the increased costs which are encountered when larger areas 
must be exploited for the provision of raw or auxiliary materials, 
or else for the marketing of the product This scale of operations 
is, under the given circumstances, the ‘‘optimum’' towards 
which the firm must always, economically speakmg, gravitate ; 
and as it hes at the pQu^t of transition from “ increasing ” to 
“ dimmishmg returns ” (relatively to the scale of production) 
the firm will here conform to the law of constant returns.^ Wages 
and rent will continue to be determined by the law of marginal 
productivity and the profits of the entrepreneur must tend 
towards zero — all on the assumption that the enterprises m 
question, m one and the same branch of production, are 
sufficiently numerous to compete with each other effectively 

Let a and h represent respectively the number of units or 
labour and land employed in the enterprise in question, and 
I and r the wages and rent actually paid, expressed either m 
money or product , and let P represent the annual product 
expressed in the same unit of value Then, the ratio, k, between 
returns and costs of production in this enterprise will be — 



a I r 


If an additional labourer is employed, this equation will be 
changed to — 

I - ^ + 

{a -j- 1) I ^ h T 

^ This simple method of presentation was pointed out to me m a letter 
from Professor Bavidson. 


K 
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where is the marginal productivity of labour in a firm of this 
particular size If the supply of land is now increased m its turn 
by one unit, we obtain — 

7 P + Pg H~ P& 

2"'{a + l) l + (b + l)r 

where P^ is the marginal productivity of land So long as this 
fraction can be continually increased by the introduction of one 
more labourer or one more unit of land (so that k <. Jc^ ), 

the enterprise has evidently not yet attained its optimum size 
The latter is first reached when h can no longer be increassi!!? — 
which clearly occurs only when the numerator and the denominator 
of the fraction are increased m the same proportion, i.e when — 


k = 


P 

a ? + 6.r 



( 1 ), 


where P^ and represent the additions to the product P which 
arise from the employment of one more labourer, or one more 
unit of land — in other words, the (variable) marginal productivities 
of labour and land Even i/ there is a profit for the entrepreneur 
(h > 1) wages and rent must be fwporhonal to the njargmal 
products , as is evident, since labour and land are assumed to 
be substitutable at the margin 

even when the firms have reached the optimum scale, 

I they are still numerous enough for perfect competition to be 
mamtamed, then wages and rent must be forced up to the point 
where the entrepreneur’s profit becomes zero, either because new 
entrepreneurs enter the industry, or because those already engaged 
in it will establish more than one concern each Indeed, strictly 
speaking, this must tak^lace whenever there appears the smallest 
possibihty of a profil (This change will not afiect the most 
profitable size of the firm, for since P, P^ and P^ are functions 
of a and h only, the same values a and h will satisfy the equations 
(1) even if I and r are increased or dimimshed in the same pro- 
portion Full eqmlibrium is thus only reached when A; = 1 and 
when, consequently, Z = P^ and y = Pj, , when further 

P = a J + 6 r. 

This is the result previously obtained on the assumption that the 
l average product was entirely independent of the scale of produc- 
l tion With the firm at its optimum size, the entrepreiieur no 
\ longer receives a profit , but he is secured against the loss m 
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which he would be involved if he were to expand be7ond that^ 
size, or not to expand up to it V 

If, on the other hand, the law of increasing returns applies 
without qualification — or, what amounts to the same thmg in 
practice, if the optimum scale of the enterprise is so high, and 
the number of such enterprises consequently so small, that the 
owners can easily combme in a ring, trusty or cartel , then there 
no longer exists any equilibrium of the kind we are here 
considering The whole mdustry will be dominated by a more 
or^ess completely monopohstic association and all smaller 
concerns will disappear. 

In reality this is not exactly what happens, but for several 
reasons, and especially because of the local character of the 
firm and its market, a small firm situated, it may be, in some 
geographically remote place, may sometimes exist alongside 
much larger firms m other places. This, however, will not 
prevent the larger firm from enj 03 ang advantages due to its 
better organization and division of labour, which the smaller 
firm lacks, and from yieldmg on that account, in addition to 
wages, and rent (as well as interest) a true profit, or perhaps 
more correctly, a monopoly profit. The large firm cannot be 
deprived of this profit, because any attempt on the part of the 
smaller enterprise at effective competition outside its own local 
area would be fruitless. If, on the other hand, the smaller 
enterprise, by a great economic effort, were to establish itself 
on the same footmg as the large enterprise, this would only 
lead to the rum of both, smce there would be no room m the 
market for two such large concerns in the same mdustry Thus 
the large enterprise has an actual monopoly simply because it 
came first on the scene, and this monopoly may be as good as 
a monopoly which is legally established. 

We must not forget that the modern development of 
commumcations necessarily mcreases the advantages of large- 
scale operations and tends to hasten their ascendency. Agriculture 
is the industry which, both in the past and m the present, has 
offered most resistance to this tendency, though there are some 
indications that future developments in this mdustry may also 
be m the direction of large-scale operation. 

^ The basis of this argument is due to Enrico Barone , of Walras, 
Aliments d^iconomte politique pure, 3rd edition, p 489 et seq. 
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The objection whick has been raised to the effect that small 
farming on co-operative lines — hy tke establishment of buying 
and selling associations, co-operative dairies, the use in rotation 
, of expensive machinery hired or purchased by the association — 
IS a means of overcoming these difficulties is rather an argument 
in favour of the above assumption , for these associations in fact 
bring about a kind of large-scale operation, and this first step 
towards association, once taken, will, in all probability, soon be 
followed by others 

But, although more or less monopohstic enterprises constantly 
gain ground, there still remain fields of activity in wTich 
free competition prevails — either where large and small-scale 
operations are approximately equally profitable or where the 
most profitable scale of production is, on the whole, fairly smaD. 
In such fields our theory applies fully , there is normally no 
entrepreneur’s profit in the narrow sense. In production without 
capital, wages and rent would alone share the product and their 
respective shares would be determined by the margmal 
productivity of labour and land — ^whether labourers, landowners, 
or anyone else, act as entrepreneurs And, so long as such a field 
of activity of any considerable dimensions exists, it will set the 
, standard of wages and rents in the whole field of production, 
since the entrepreneurs who enjoy monopolistic advantages will 
not give to labourers or landowners more than they would be 
, forced to give imder competition In the latter concerns, more- 
over, the law of marginal productivity still applies, in the 
.sense that the shares of labour and land remain propoHional 
to their marginal productivity (cf the paragraph m small print 
bn p. 129). 

Between rent and wages there is thus, in every case, 
a practically complete parallelism. No special theory of rent is 
necessary, but every acre of land may be treated in ]ust the 
same way as a labourer , the owner of land under a system 
of private ownership of land must be rewarded for its contribution 
to production just as the owner of slave labour would be paid if 
slave labour were hired in the market. Almost all production 
is the result of land and labour combmed , neither, at any rate 
not land, can wholly be dispensed with in production, but either 
can, at the margm of production, replace the other ; and it is 
true of both that a one-sided increase of one, with an unchanged 
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quantity of the other, will lead to an ever smaller and smaller 
increase m the product 

With these reservations and limitations, this additional 
product will determme the magnitude of both wages and rent. 
The total contribution of labour or of land to the product cannot be 
\ ascertained. But this total contribution has no real importance, 
( since, as has been said, neither of them, and certamly not labour, 

/ can be productive alone Only at the margin of production, that 
I is to say, at the pomt where equilibrium is reached, does the 
\ contribution of either assume an independent character, and it 
ithen determines not only the reward of those factors which 
; begin to participate in production at that pomt, but also, owing 
i to the law of indifference or competition, wages (and rent) as 
I a whole. 

It need only be said that the above applies, as will easily 
be seen, both individually and generally — accordmg as we 
consider the additional product created by an individual 
productive enterprise when it employs one more worker or one 
more acre of land, or as we consider the addition to the whole 
social product when the total amount of labour or of cultivable 
land is mcreased by a small amount Yet we must not forget 
that the law of '' increasmg returns ” also applies to some 
extent to society as a whole If a uniform increase both of the 
land and population of a coimtry were to occur, say by a political 
union of two countries of much the same natural conditions, or 
simply by the removal of a tariff wall between them, then 
it IS certainly not impossible, but even very probable, that the 
increased social division of labour would enlarge the combined 
product more than proportionately to the growth in the size 
of the society. Still more would this be the case, of course, if 
conditions had been different m the two areas ; but that is, 
in part, a different question. With this last reservation, however, 
the diagrams and formulae which we have used above apply, 
if the quantities taken represent the whole of the labour and 
land existing in the society. The importance of this observation 
will become clear m what follows. 

C The Influence of Technical Inveiltions on Rent and Wages. 

We are now in a position to make a theoretical examination 
of a subject of the greatest practical importance — ^the mfluence 
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of technical and mechanical inventions on the distributive 
shares of the factors — especially wages Naturally, we cannot 
give a complete answer to this question until we have discussed 
the role of capital in production. Machinery, however, m addition 
to havmg the quality of being, or representing, capital (which 
we shall define in greater detail later), also possesses the quahty 
of modifying the conditions under which labour and land replace 
each other at the margin of production. In other words, it may 
alter their relative margmal productivities and thereby, accordmg 
to our theory, their shares m the product. It is withj^his 
characteristic of machinery that we shall now concern ourselves. 
For the time bemg, we shall not permit this complex problem 
to be further complicated by allowing the third factor of 
production, capital proper, to enter In other words, we shall 
regard machmery as ^^^rec^Zy employed (not as saved or stored 
up labour and land. 

The most strikmg feature of machinery is that it replaces 
human labour, i.e allows us to produce the same quantity 
of goods as before with less labour , and consequently, as a rule, 
more goods with the same labour. On the one hand, it may 
be thought that the greater productivity of labour ought to brmg 
about, or at least render possible, the payment of higher wages , 
on the other hand, it is commonly supposed to render a number 
of labourers superfl.uous, so that competition among the 
unemployed would depress wages. It would seem, therefore, 
that two opposmg tendencies come mto operation simultaneously, 
and that, accordmg as one or the other predominates, the 
introduction of machmery will benefit labour or mjure it. 
Opinions on this pomt have varied m the course of time. 
Formerly, under the mfluence of the mercantilist theory, no 
doubt at all was felt that labour-saving machinery took the 
bread from the mouths of the workers, and not only they, but 
also the authorities, stubbornly resisted the mtroduction of 
machinery in one or other branch of manufacture. Thfe victory 
of the physiocratic school produced a sudden change, for accordmg 
to its theory, especially as formulated by J. B. Say, goods must 
always ultimately exchange against, and therefore constitute 
a demand for, other goods ; an increased productivity of labour 
should of itself lead to an increased demand for goods hitherto 
not consumed, or consumed only on a small scale, and therefore 
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for labour to produce them. Hence, machmery would, at most, 
cause temporary unemployment and mconvenience to certain* 
groups or labourers In the long run it would be beneficial, 
would lead to increased opportunities for labour, and would 
raise and not lower wages. However, this optimistic view received 
a set-back when Ricardo, m a special chapter on '' machmery 
in the third edition of his Principles, proved irrefutably, as it 
was thought, that the introduction of machmery and other 
labour “Savmg methods may be economically advantageous to 
employers even when it does not mvolve an increase, but on 
the contrary mvolves a decrease, m the size of the product , 
provided that the net profit of the entrepreneur simultaneously 
becomes greater In such a case the labourers could not be 
compensated by an increased demand for other commodities 
The question has remamed m this somewhat unsatisfactory 
position until the present time. The theory of margmal 
productivity will enable us, I believe, to put it on a firmer 
foundation, and to substitute somethmg better for this vague, 
and even m parts erroneous, analysis Indeed, the expression 
'' productivity of labour has no comprehensible meanmg when 
it IS applied to production as a whole, for this is, as we have 
seen, always the combmed result of labour and land. It is, 
therefore, the common productivity of labour and land which 
IS increased by machmery. How much of the increase is to be 
ascribed to the action of one or the other factor cannot be 
ascertamed, and is further of no importance in regard to their 
respective shares of the product In this connection, margmal 
productivity alone is the determmmg factor. But an mcrease m 
the total product as a result of technical changes m the processes 
of production need not by any means lead to an mcrease — and 
certamly not to a uniform mcrease — m the margmal productivity of 
both factors of production It may be that the margmal product 

of one of the factors decreases whilst the margmal product of 
the oth^ mcreases all the more , either the margmal productivity 
of labour may mcrease at the expense of land, and consequently 
wages at the expense of rent, or conversely rent may mcrease 
at the expense of wages. Examples of the former kmd are 
perhaps to be expected where, owmg to some mvention, the 
existmg supply of natural energy is, as it were, increased ; 
certain hitherto neglected sources of energy, such as coal or 
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water-power, find new uses , formerly useless land is rendered 
fertile, with or without preliminary treatment , forestry is 
replaced by market gardening, and so on In such cases it is 
possible, or at any rate conceivable, that rents will fall both 
absolutely and relatively, so that the whole profit from increased 
production, and even more, will accrue to labour. It may, 
perhaps, be objected that the introduction of such changes, 
being contrary to the interests of the landowners, would never 
be allowed to take place , but this objection, as we shall soon 
see, cannot be maintamed The contrary result might be f^red 
where an invention prima facie renders labour superfluous 
without callmg mto existence any new natural forces — as, for 
example, m the case of certain agricultural machmery for sowmg, 
harvesting and threshmg, etc., which replace human labour on 
a large scale by draught animals, or other non-human forces, 
without changmg the actual method of tillmg. Here, too, an 
increase in the total product is not excluded — we shall see later 
that m theory it must always occur. If, for example, the same 
product IS obtained with a smaller number of labourers, then 
the displaced labourers must, nevertheless, always be able to 
produce somethmg, so that the final result is an addition to 
production. But this result may none the less co-exist with 
a decrease, and even a considerable decrease, in the marginal 
productivity of labour, and consequently in wages 

The objection has been made, it is true, that under such 
circumstances the landowners neither would, nor could, consume 
their increased rents directly^ in kind They would therefore 
direct their consumption towards luxury articles and thereby 
mcrease their demand for human labour, so that wages would 
agam rise. But this circumstance is, as will easily be seen, only 
of secondary importance It may more or less modify the first 
probable result but can scarcely reverse it And the objection 
clearly has no force if we maintam the assumption made above, 
of an economic society which, from its natural circunistances, 
only produces one or a few staple articles — and which must 
consequently procure all other commodities from other places 
or countries at exchange values which are determmed m the 
world market, independently of anythmg they may do. If, for 
example, the landowners obtam, m exchange for their increased 
rent in com, the most elaborate manufactures from other places 
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or countries, this will benefit their own labourers, more or less 
bound to the soil, just as little as if they had consumed it in 
kmd — as fodder for racehorses, hounds, and so on In neither 
case can there be any question of compensation to the workers 
in the form of another demand for labour. 

On the other hand, it appears on closer exa min ation — and 
the fact seems to me of great mterest — ^that the objection raised 
by Ricardo is theoretically untenable. A diminution m the gross 
product, or in its value (assummg, as before, that prices of 
con^odities are given and constant), is scarcely conceivable 
as a result of technical improvements — ^under free competition. 
This appears to be self-evident ; for m that case anybody would 
be able, with the given means of production, to bring about at 
some pomt an mcrease of the product and thereby reap a profit 
as entrepreneur Ricardo has here failed to draw the final 
conclusions from his own assumptions It is true that m the 
passage referred to his starting-pomt is capital — which he 
divides into circulatmg capital (or wages-fund) and fixed capital. 
But his reasonmg is, as he himself says, equally applicable 
under our simphfymg assumption of production without capital, 
and in both cases it is open to the same objections 

Let us assume that the introduction of labour-saving 
agricultural machmery (haymakmg machines, horse-harrows, 
etc ) has made a predominantly pastoral agriculture more 
profitable, other thmgs being equal, than arable farmmg , so 
that the value of the product, though certainly less, produces 
a larger net yield, owmg to the saving of labour The direct 
consequence must then be that one or more farmers will go 
over to the more profitable form of production If all were 
to follow their example, there would certainly be a more or less 
considerable diminution of the total product (or of its exchange 
value), hut this does not happen For as soon as a number of 
labourers have been made superfluous by these changes, and 
wages have accordingly fallen, then, as JRicardo failed to see, 
the old methods of production — m this case the old arable 
farmmg — ^will become more profitable , they will develop, usmg 
labour more intensively and absorb the surplus of idle labourers 
It can be rigorously proved that equihbrium in this case 
necessarily presupposes a d%vis%on of production between the 
old and the new methods so that the net profits of the entrepreneur 
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will be equally great in both branches of production and the total 
product, or its exchange value, will reach the maximum physically 
possible, and will thus finally mcrease, and not decrease. 

We shall first show this by means of an example Assume 
ten large estates, all of the same size and with the same natural 
advantages and each employing by the old methods 100 labourers 
Wages are, say, 500 shillings, the gross product of each estate 

100.000 shillings, and the net profit of each owner consequently 

50.000 shillings 

Let us now assume that one of the landowners adopt^the 
new method He dismisses 50 labourers, but with the help of the 
remaining 50 he obtains a gross yield worth 77,500 shillings, so 
that his net profit is 77,500 — (50 X 500) = 52,500 shillings 

Of the 50 unemployed labourers, let us assume that 45 are 
absorbed ^mto the mne other estates, or five in each, and that of 
these additional five workers — 

No 1 produces an additional value of, say, 500 shillings 

No 2 „ „ „ „ „ „ 490 

No 3 „ „ „ „ „ ,, 480 

No 4 ,, „ ,) ,, ,» 470 „ 

No. 5 „ „ „ „ >» »> 460 „ 

For five workers, total 2,400 „ 

At the same time, the consequence must be that wages will 
fall all round, let us say to 450 shillings, in which case the owner 
of the first estate may find it advantageous to re-employ, say, 
five of his previous employees We will assume, for the sake of 
simphcity, that their additional product will be equal to the 
above, or 2,400 shilhngs The final result will be — 



Gross 

Product, 

Wages 

Net Profit, 


Shillings, 

Shillings, 

Shillings, 

In each of the nine 
old estates 

102,400 

106 X 450 = 47,250 

65,150 

In the “ new ” 
estate after re- 
employmg five 
labourers 

79,900 

55 X 450 == 24,750 

55,160 


The total gross product, which was formerly exactly 1,000,000 
shillings, will now be . — 

(9 X 102,400) + 79,900 = 1,001,500 shilhngs. 

Thus the result is that the total gross output has been increased 
and not diminished, and since the old estates, which employ 
more labourers, are more favoured by the fall in wages, they will 
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finally have the same profit as the ‘‘ new ’’ estate, so that there 
no longer remains any inducement to go over to the new methods. 

In a more general form the proof is as follows Let Fig. 9 
represent the old method of cultivation and the Fig ID 
the new, in which a smaller number of labourers are employed 
on an equal area of land, and in which the gross product is also 
smaller , the net profit, however (the upper part of the area xmder 




the cyjve), is greater Let us suppose that one or more land- 
owners go over to the new method of cultivation A number of 
the dismissed labourers will then seek employment in the estates 
working on the old methods. As they are so few, they will produce 
on each of these estates an additional product almost equally as 
great as that of the last of the labourers previously employed, 
and since the net product of the estates adoptmg the new method 
IS greater than previously, the total gross jproduct must consequently 
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have increased At the same time, marginal productivity and 
' wages Lave fallen somewhat, so that the landowners’ share, even 
in the old estates, becomes somewhat greater than before The 
^ same process will repeat itself each time an estate goes over 
to the new method of cultivation, and since falling wages in 
themselves bring a larger profit to the owners of the old estates, 
as the number of labourers is greater in them than in the new, 
then sooner or later a point will be reached at which the net profit 
will be exactly the same in both, and every inducement to a 
further transition from the old to the new will therefore disappear 
At this point, too, the total gross product will have reach^the 
maximum 

This really follows directly from what has been said, but 

it can also be directly proved in algebraic form If x and y are 

the number of labourers per acre on the first and second methods 

of cultivation respectively, and the productivity function m the 

one case is f(x) and in the other ^{y ) , and if we assume that 

m acres are cultivated on the first method and n acres on the 

second, then we must look for the conditions under which the 

expression .. . , 

^ mj(x) + n 


reaches its maximum value if, at the same time, 


and 


m n~ B 
mx + ny = A 


where B is the number of acres and A the number of labourers 
available for the industry in question (here agriculture) as a whole 
By difierentiation and elimination (the partial derivatives of the 
first expression being put — 0) we can easily obtain the two 

and 

/(x) - xf(x) = <l>{y) - y<f>'{y). 


of which the former indicates that when the gross product is a 
maximum the marginal productivity of labour, and therefore 
wages, will be the same in both types of production The^ second 
equation gives the same condition for rent per acre 

Thus, although at first sight the going-over of some firms 
to the new method of cultivation seems to dimmish the total 
product, actually the total product is maximized , hut at the same 
Ume wages necessarily fall, so long as we assume that the gross 
product is less in the estates cultivated by the new method than 
in those cultivated by the old. 
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Nor is the result any different if we assume that wages 
are already at the subsistence level (and cannot, accordmg td 
the usual view, fall lower). In reality, wages can not only be 
forced below it for a little, but can remam below it indefinitely, 
if the labourers and their families can make up the difference by 
poor relief, as happened in England to a great extent at the end 
of the eighteenth and the begipnmg of the nmeteenth centuries. 
If we assume that the available supply of labour must, under 
any circumstances, be somehow supported by the landowners, 
it w ould in fact be more advantageous for them to i educe wages 
to the pomt to which they would tend to fall as a result of free 
competition, and to add, by charity, enough to brmg up their 
incomes to the necessary rmTHTYm-m , it would be better to do 
this than to insist that every labourer employed should earn the 
subsistence wage Especially after the discovery of a technical 
improvement of the kmd in question, such miunniim wage 
regulation might have the result that many labourers would 
be unemployed and, with their fa mili es, would become entirely 
dependent on poor rehef. 

Although we have so far only concerned ourselves with some 
of the* forces at work, we may nevertheless proceed on the 
provisional conclusion that free competition is normally a 
sufficient condition to ensure maximization of production. But 
this maximization may very well be associated with, and even 
be conditional upon, a reduction m the distributive share of 
one of the factors of production — m this case, labour. This 
shows the serious error of those who see m free competition 
a sufficient means for the maximum satisfaction of the needs 
or desires of all members of society. 

It might further be supposed that a result which led to 
a reduction in wages could not at any rate arise with the labourers 
as entrepreneurs ; and, on the other hand, a change m production 
that led to a reduction m rents would never be acceptable to 
landowners as entrepreneurs , both of these results are, however, 
qmte possible imder free competition. To the mdividual 
entrepreneur who encounters a certam market rate of rent or 
wages, a technical improvement which increases his net return 
is in itself always economically advantageous. That it should 
have the contrary effect when all entrepreneurs follow suit 
does not, m general, affect the manner of procedure of the 
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individual, unless agreements, cartels, etc , take the place of 
free competition. In any case it is to be noticed that production 
(so far as our assumptions hold) reaches its maximum, from 
a techmcal pomt of view, with universal free competition. 
Co-operation between workers to raise wages and between 
employers and landowners to lower wages (m the course of which 
some land must remam uncultivated) would both lead to 
a d%minut%on of jyroduct, and only if co-operation results in social 
collectivism could the maximum product, physically and 
technically possible, agam be reached. 

An interesting example of this is afiorded, if I am not imstaken, 
by conditions in Swedish forest districts, for example, Norrland 
or Smkland. If forest products rise in value, it may very well 
be that farming, which had previously been possible in such 
areas on occasion, will no longer be profitable, and from the 
point of view of the landowner it will be better to abandon farming 
and to plant trees on his fields And this despite the fact that 
forestry obviously cannot support nearly so many men on a 
given area as even the poorest farming. That the owners of the 
land may acquire great and unearned wealth in this way, whilst 
wages are at the same time forced down by the superfluity of 
labour is a grievous wrong which should certainly be righted. 
But the supposed conflict between a private and pubhc economic 
interest, which some people have found in these circumstances 
and which they have even sought to remedy by legislation, does 
not, if our observations are correct, exist. Indeed, the total 
national product will probably be greater if forestry is every- 
where free to expand wherever — ^from the point of view of private 
economic interests — ^it is most profitable ; and the superfl.uous 
labour (in so far as it cannot be absorbed into the industries 
based on forestry) seeks employment m those districts which 
continue, by reason of their natural advantages, to practise 
farming. 

In other words, the evils here requiring a remedy relate 
exclusively to the problem of the social distribution of income, and 
not to that of the economically most advantageous method of 
^production 

Exactly the same is true of the “ parasitic ’’ occupations 
much discussed in recent ^years, those m which the labourers, 
usually women and children, do not receive a hvmg wage, but 
are partially supported by others (parents, relations, etc.). It is 
said that, in the mterests of society, such occupations should be 
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forbidden \vbere the employers will not, or cannot, offer full wages 
Yet the only result of doing so would probably be that those now 
employed m them, far from having their position improved, would 
have to rely entirely on the support of others. 

On the whole, it is a mistake to regard as obvious — as is 
so often done — that all healthy persons capable of work must 
be able to live by their labour alone, unless the country is (in the 
vulgar sense) overpopulated On the contrary, it is quite 
conceivable that the total output of a society may be large enough 
for all, but that the marginal productivity of labour is none the 
less so small that labour has only a slight economic value Even 
in a socialist state, under such conditions, the wages paid would 
only correspond to a part of necessary expenditure, whilst the 
rest would have to be found from the rent and interest of the 
society 

This, of course, does not exclude the possibibty that the 
great majority of mventions and technical improvements may 
be beneficial in both directions , i,e. may in themselves tend 
to increase the margmal productivity of both labour and land, 
together with their share m the product. According to the 
ordmary rules of probabihty there is, mdeed, an overwhelming 
probability that they will do so, as soon as the increase in total 
productivity becomes sufllciently general If the colossal advance 
m all fields of production durmg, let us say, the last two centuries, 
has nevertheless brought only a relatively shght, and m many 
cases very doubtful, improvement m the conditions of labour, 
whilst rent has successively doubled and redoubled, the primary 
cause, as we have said, is to be found in the one-sided increase 
in one factor of production, namely labour, owmg to the great 
increase m population durmg that period. Such an increase 
must, other things bemg equal, contmually reduce the margmal 
productivity of labour and force down wages , or — what comes 
to the same thmg, though the connection is easily overlooked 
on a superficial view — ggrevent the otherwise mevitable nse m 
wages due to technical progress. Unfortunately, collectivism 
caimot provide a remedy for this evil created by the labourers 
themselves — at any rate not m the long run. 

It is scarcely possible to discover a simple and intelligible 
criterion which will mdicate whether a change m the technique 
of production is in itself bkely to raise or to lower wages But 
in accordance with what we have said m our criticism of 
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Ricardo’s theory, it may be asserted that, whenever the primary 
' effect of a change m production is to cause employers to reduce 
the number of their employees without their having been 
-compelled to do so by a rise m wages, it is a sign that the marginal 
productivity of labour has fallen and a larger or smaller ultimate 
reduction in wages will probably ensue. On the other hand, 
a technical improvement which favours labour must reveal itself 
from the beginning in an mcreased demand for labour and higher 
wages in much the same way as if, m the example on p 137, 
technical improvements had tended to make arable farming 
more profitable than pastoral, instead of mce versa But what 
we have said here applies mainly to wages and rent, in relation 
to each other The appearance of capital in the field of production 
mtroduces, as we shall see below, certam modifications m our 
conclusions, without, however, rendermg them invahd as a whole. 


2 Capitalistic Production 
A. The Concept of Capital, 

We now come to the third group of factors of production 
— ^those which are commonly included m the term capital 
To give an account of the real nature of capital, its role in 
production and the grounds upon which its owners, like the 
owners of land and labour, claim a share in the product, is 
considerably more difficult than with the other two factors 
and has led to innumerable controversies among economists. 
One of the chief difficulties has been the varied and changing 
forms which productive capital assumes in reality. In the 
ordinary sense of the term, it mcludes all auxiliaries to production, 
with the exception of natural forces m their original form, and 
direct human labour. Thus, in the first place, it includes the 
houses and buildings in which work is carried on or which are 
otherwise necessary to business ^ , the implements, i^ols, and 
machinery with which it is conducted, and also a further very 
important group — hvestock. Capital also includes the raw 

materials which are worked up, and finally — ^not the least 
important category — ^the ^provisions and other commodities 

^ To what extent dwelling-houses and durable objects of consumption 
are to be reckoned as capital is a disputed question to which we shall return. 
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which must be saved up or otherwise held ready, if labour is to 
be supported during the penod while work is in progress. This, 
of course, is the commonly accepted sense of the term. Some 
■writers, such as Stanley Jevons, go so far as to regard the last, 
item as fundamentally including the whole of capital — that is 
to say, all capital in its form of free capital, before it is invested 
in production This is, however, as we shall soon see, too 
one-sided a view of the matter. 

At first sight all these requisites have only one quality in 
common, namely that they represent certain quantities of 
exchang:r*value, so that collectively they may be regarded as 
a smgle sum of value, a certam amount of the medium of exchange, 
money This also appears to be the reason for the name capital, 
for the word was originally understood to mean a sum of money 
lent, capitalis pars debiti — the principal of a loan as opposed to 
the mterest. But, since the yield of production is also measured 
in value terms, capital, like loaned money, has the peculiarity 
that its share in the product — mterest — is the same kind of thing 
as capital itself , inteiest is an organic growth out of capital, 
a certain percentage of capital, whereas wages as against labour, 
and ren*t as against land, are quite heterogeneous tilings Land 
certainly has, especially m our day, a capital or money value, 
of which rent may be said to be a certain percentage, say 
3, 4, 5, or more per cent, but this is, as we have already said, 
somethmg derivative and secondary Rent would remam 
essentially the same even if legislation forbade all purchase 
and sale of land, and land could consequently not acquire any 
exchange value , just as is nowadays the case with labour which, 
in contrast with earlier times, can no longer be bought or sold 
m the form of slave labour 

In this connection, there is another peculiarity which is 
common to all, or at least to most, of what we call capital ; 
namely, that it is itself a product produced means of 
production ” is a common, and in a sense very good, definition 
of capital). Here agam, it is contrasted with labour and land , 
or, at any rate, with unskilled labour and virgin soil. Man is 
born, but he is not produced — except in slave breedmg ” — 
and the sum of natural energy, like the sum of matter, cannot 
be either mcreased or diminished by man 

The above circumstance, together with the indisputable 
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fact that capital greatly increases productivity, was long regarded 
as a sufficient explanation and defence of interest Capital 
represents, it was said, ‘‘previously-done” labour (m fact, it 
represents, as we shall soon see, not only “ previously-done ” 
labour, but also the previously performed services of the land), 
and this, like all other labour, must have its reward , hence 
interest Thus argued McCulloch, Bastiat, and others In this 
simple manner they believed that they had discovered both 
a philosophical and an ethical foundation for the phenomenon 
of interest The latter was especially necessary smce, as is well 
known, all real interest, at least if it took the form oLinterest 
on borrowed money, was long forbidden m the Catholic, and to 
some extent in the Protestant world (though much less objection 
was raised, or none at all, to a landowner takmg rent, even if 
he did not cultivate his land at all) 

This explanation, however, is evidently very defective. 
The previously-done labour must, of course, have its wages , 
bui these wages are not paid from mterest, but from capital 
itself. If anybody makes a spade, a plane, or any other capital 
good, he obtams, by its use, compensation for his work — and 
he has no obvious claim to anythmg more What is enigmatic 
IS that the possession of capital, apparently at least, does procure 
somethmg more, namely a permanent income in the form of 
mterest, either without sacrifice of capital or while capital is 
constantly being replaced 

It is mdeed true that, as a rule, the total product is mcreased 
by the employment of capital, by more (i e by a greater quantity 
— or value — of product) than corresponds to the capital used up 
m production. But this circumstance m itself requires an 
explanation We may, with Bohm-Bawerk, ask why competition 
does not either reduce the value of the product or raise the value 
of capital goods ^ to such a pomt that the former exactly 
corresponds to the latter, without leaving anythmg over for 
interest We must not simply take it for granted that capital 
can claim the whole of the surplus 

Strictly speaking, capital is necessary for all production , 

^ According to our previous assumption that prices of finished products 
are given m advance, i e determined by the world market, the former alternative 
ahould, of course, disappear , hCt certainly not the latter, since international 
capital transfers are excluded and the pricing of capital goods takes place 
m the home market, and must be investigated there 
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m its absence the product would be more or less negligible. 
But can capital on that account claim the whole, or the greater 
part, of the product ^ This is impossible , for, with as much 
justification labour could demand the whole — and land also. 
There must be a division, but on what prmciple ^ The above 
argument gives no answer at all. 

Among earlier writers von Thunen was certainly the most 
advanced in his conception of the nature and origm of mterest. 
Just as he regarded the addition to the product made by the 
“ last worker ” as determmmg wages, so mterest was determmed 
by the '^eld of the last mcrement of capital but he did 
not follow out this thesis very far, and, mdeed, it is not exactly 
correct. Still clearer was the hght thrown on the subject by 
Jevons in his Theory of Political Economy, though unfortunately 
his theory of capital is still only a fragment of a complete theory. 
It was not until Bohm-Bawerk published his great work that we 
acquired a theory of the nature and functions of capital, and of 
the origin and determination of mterest, which, m clearness and 
exhaustiveness, satisfies even the most exactmg demands. But 
m spite of his brilliant style, Bohm-Bawerk’s exposition is marred 
by a mther excessive diffuseness ; its wealth of examples is 
sometimes confusmg to the reader. On the other hand, m my 
opmion, his logical analysis of the subject was, m one important 
respect, not earned as far as would be desirable from an 
expository pomt of view. I propose, therefore, to present here 
Bohm-Bawerk’s principal ideas m an abridged and, if possible, 
clearer and more comprehensible form 


E. The Marginal Productivity of Cajntal. Investment for a Single 

Year. 

If for the moment we leave aside the question of the origm 
of the productivity (or value-creatmg power) of capital, and 
regard it as an empirical fact, we may readily apply to capital 
the theory developed above — that the share of the product 
going to any particular factor of production is determmed by its 
marginal productivity. Actually this is what von Thunen attempted 
to do. Just as the additional product.of the last worker regulates 
wages, so, accordmg to von Thunen, the rate of mterest on all 
capital IS regulated by the yield of that portion of capital which 
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IS last employed ^ This may seem obvious, for so long as an 
, entrepreneur obtains a larger return on the capital employed m 
his production than he need pay in mterest for borrowed capital 
^ — or can himself obtam by lendmg his own — ^he will, of course, 
be mclmed to increase his employment of capital. Conversely, 
if the interest on borrowed capital is higher than the return on 
the capital employed in production, or on the last portion 
employed, then he will, as far as possible, curtail his employment 
of capital to the most necessary purposes or to the more profitable 
branches of his production. 

Further mvestigation, however, shows that thi-& analogy 
between interest, on the one hand, and wages and rent, on the 
other, is incomplete. With labour and land, as we have already 
pointed out, the law of margmal productivity applies, with 
certam reservations, both to the economy as a whole and to 
every private undertaking. If there exists, in any place or 
country, a superfluous labourer or an acre of ground which 
are only capable of makmg an addition to production less than 
that which corresponds to the prevailmg level of wages or rent, 
then wages and rent must tend to fall (The fact that there 
may be a limit below which wages physically cannot faU, or on 
social grounds, cannot be allowed to fall, is a matter for separate 
consideration.) But this theory only applies to capital, as 
usually conceived, when we look at it from the pomt of view 
of the individual entrepreneur, to whom wages and rent are 
data, determined by the market. If we consider an mcrease 
(or perhaps a decrease) in the total capital of society, then it is 
by no means true that the consequent increase (or decrease) 
in the total social product would regulate the rate of mterest. 
In the first instance, new capital competes with the old and 
thereby results, in the first place, in a rise of wages and rent, 
possibly without causing much change m the technical 
composition of the product or the magnitude of the return. 
For this reason, interest must certainly fall ; but it need not 
fall to zero, or anything like it, even if the additional product 
of the new capital is almost nil. The increase in wages and 
rent may absorb the superfluous capital, so that the latter 
IS now ]ust sufficient for the needs of production, m spite 

^ [A mark against thus passage m Wioksell’s own copy of the second edition 
indicates that he wished to reconsider it.] 
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of the fact that production has in reality scarcely expanded 
at all. 

The explanation of this curious divergence is quite simple^ 
^Vhereas labour and land are measured each in terms of its own 
technical unit (e.g. working days or months, acre per annum) 
capital, on the other hand, as we have already shown, is reckoned, 
in common parlance, as a sum of exchange valice — ^whether in 
money or as an average of products. In other words, each 
particular capital-good is measured by a umt extraneous to 
itself. However good the practical reasons for this may be, 
it IS a theoretical anomaly which disturbs the correspondence 
which would otherwise exist between all the factors of production. 
The productive contribution of a piece of technical capital, 
such as a steam engme, is determined not by its cost but by the 
horse-power which it develops, and by the excess or scarcity 
of similar machmes If capital also were to he measured m 
technical units, the defect would be remedied and the 
correspondence would be complete. But, m that case, productive 
capital would have to be distributed mto as many categories 
as there are kinds of tools, machmery, and materials, etc , and 
a unified treatment of the role of capital m production would 
be impossible Even then we should only know the yield of the 
various objects at a particular moment, but nothmg at all about 
the value of the goods themselves, which it is necessary to know 
in order to calculate the rate of mterest, which m equilibrium 
is the same on all capital. Agam, it is futile to attempt — with 
Walras and his followers — to derive the value of capital-goods 
from their own cost of production or reproduction , for in fact 
these costs of production mclude capital and interest, whereas 
our analysis of the laws of the cost of production has hitherto 
proceeded on the assumption that production is non-capitalistic 
We should, therefore, be argumg m a circle. 

We can, however, escape from this difiiculty if we refer to 
the common, or at least similar, origm of the various kinds of 
capital We have already pointed out that capital itself is almost 
alw^ays a product, a fruit of the co-operation of the two origmal 
factors • labour and land All capital-goods, however different 
they may appear, can always be ultimately resolved into labour 
and land ; and the only thing which distmgmshes these quantities 
of labour and land from those which we have previously considered 
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IS that they belong to earlier years, whilst we have previously 
been concerned only with current labour and land directly 
^employed in the production of consumption-goods. But this 
difference is sufficient to justify the establishment of a special 
category of means of production, side by side with labour and 
land, under the name of capital ; for, m the interval of time 
thus afforded, the accumulated labour and land have been able 
to assume forms denied to them in their crude state, by which 
they attam a much greater efficiency for a number of productive 
purposes — as Bohm-Bawerk, better than any other modern 
writer, has analysed and demonstrated m such a masterly 
manner. 

In this circumstance is also to be found the whole explanation 
of the value-creatmg power of capital, or its so-called productivity. 
What emerges is simply the importance of the time-element 
m production. In the real sense, of course, only livmg human 
beings, and self-perpetuating natural forces, especially the sun 
and the earth’s physical and chemical forces, are productive ; 
only the origmal factors — ^man and nature. But the productivity 
of both becomes, or at any rate may become, greater if they are 
employed for more distant ends than if they are employed for 
the immediate production of commodities. As has been said, 
this increase m efficiency is a necessary condition of mterest ; 
it is the source from which it flows (just as the fruitfulness of the 
earth is the source of rent and the productivity of labour the 
source of wages) ; but it does not, on that account, regulate the 
rate of mterest. Some part of this increase m productivity 
accrues, and must accrue, to the other factors of production, 
for their co-operation is essential and is mdeed itself a part 
of the application of capital. 

We may thus regard capital as a single coherent mass of 
saved-up labour and saved-up land, which is accumulated in 
the course of years. The addition of land is of nn^rtance ; 
English political economy has suffered throughout from over- 
looking the fact that one part of capital consists of the saved-up 
services of land. John Stuart Mill flatly denied it. And yet 
this part of capital is without a doubt as important as the other. 
The more elaborate tools and machmes may owe their existence 
principally to human labour ; but domestic animals, raw 
materials, and so on, are types of capital-goods which come into 
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being mainly tkrongli the resources of the land incorporated 
in them. Trees, game, fish, and so on, when wild and uncultivated, 
are the sole product of natural forces (if, for a moment, we 
abandon the usual terminology and extend the term product to 
include also purely natural products). The great majority of 
capital-goods consist of saved-up labour and saved-up land in 
combination , but if these two elements are not separable in 
reality, we may separate them m theory, as we do m respect 
of labour and land as factors of production In what follows 
we shall-*therefore speak of labour-capital and land-capital as 
conceptually distinct elements of the whole mass of physical 
capital and we shall mean by them labour and land already 
applied — if applied by others, bought and paid for : labour 
and land which have not yet ripened mto finished products — 
not present or current labour and land now available 

A special position is occupied, as we have already remarked, 
by the stored-up energy derived from earlier periods of vegeta- 
tion and found m coal and m ore deposits They represent, if 
anything does, stored up resources of the land of much greater 
antiquity than any others emjiloyed m production. But since 
nobody has owned them from the beginning, they may be treated 
economically as stocks of raw material or semi-manufactures 
which are spontaneously available In contrast to the fertility 
of the soil, it is largely true to say that these resources may be 
used up now, or left unused, according as we desire ; but, on the 
other hand , they cannot be renewed From the latter point of view 
they cannot, strictly speaking, be included in the scheme of a 
stationary economy. 

We have now to consider the stratification of this volume of 
. capital through time. Here also, we shall proceed gradually to 
our goal ; we shall assume in the first place that, side by side 
with the resources of labour and land directly available for the 
current gear’s production, there exist, m the form of capital-goods, 
saved-up resources of the same kmd from a single preceding year ; 
and that these capital-goods are entirely consumed in the 
production of the current year. Naturally, this would bring 
about a considerable mcrease in the total product if the whole 
available supplies of current resources m labour and land were 
now used in the production of commodities mtended for direct 
consumption. But, in that case, the advantage will obviously 
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be quite transitory and will be obtained only by the sacrifices 
of the preceding year and by leaving production m subsequent 
years in the same primitive non -capitalistic state as before. 
Consequently, we must suppose that a correspondmg part of 
the resources of the current year is saved m the form of capital 
for next year’s production, and so on. As has already been 
pointed out, we shall assume stationary conditions as the 
foundation of our observations. This will not prevent us from 
considermg changes m the quantities concerned, provided that 
we do not take mto account the actual transition stage, which 
is a much more complicated problem, but assume that these 
changes have already become final, so that ‘‘ static equilibrium ” 
(a stationary state) is agam restored. We shall accordmgly 
assume that the amount of labour and land, saved up m every 
year, is always the same This presupposes a previous adjustment 
— ^which we assume to have been made — between these two 
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quantities ; for — as we shall soon see — it may be advantageous, 
under given conditions, for the capitalist to save a larger amount 
of labour resources and a smaller amount of land resources ; or 
vice versa* As soon as capital has once been formed, then just 
as much labour and land will go to ‘provide each yearns 'production 
anA consumption as was originally employed in the non~capiialistic 
state. But since a part of these resources has been saved from 
the precedmg year, in the form of capital, the total product 
will, as a rule, be considerably greater than before — at any rate 
up to a certain limit ; and it will be greater in proportion as 
the part of the resources of labour and land thus employed in 
a saved-up form is mcreased. 

This may be more easily understood by means of the above 
diagram, which represents production in the current year 1928. 
The amount of labour and land employed, either directly or in the 
form of capital, for the production of this year’s supply of 
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commodities is represented by two rectangles, of which the left- 
hand divisions (0,0) represent the productive resources of the year 
itself, 1 e that portion which is directly employed in the course 
of the year The right-hand divisions (1,1) represent the saved-tip 
labour and land which are used in consumption this year, and the 
upper rectangles of the same size (0,0) that part of the current 
year’s resources which are not employed m consumption till 
next year. 

The dotted rectangles represent partly that portion of 1929 
resources which, together with those saved up this year, will be 
used fa^r the direct production of commodities next year, and 
partly those portions of the productive resources which will 
then be saved up and capitalized for the needs of the following 
year , and so on 

We shall — as before — assume free competition, at least m 
the mam part of the field of production In such circumstances, 
the problem of production will be essentially the same as before, 
except that the factors of production are now increased by two, 
namely the saved-up resources of labour and land. And it is still 
true that the total contribution of each particular factor of 
produiJtion cannot be ascertamed a priori and does not even exist 
analytically Its share m the product must therefore be 
determmed by somethmg else, and that somethmg else is, for 
the same reason as before, marginal productiviiy Now smce 
experience shows that the replacement of a certain quantity 
of current labour and land by an equal quantity of stored-up 
resources of a similar kind tends in many cases to mcrease 
productivity, and since we assume that the quantity saved is 
only sufficient for use in these cases (and not even for all of 
them) it follows that the marginal productivity of the saved 
resources of labour and land is greater than that of the current 
resources — at any rate up to a certam point, not yet actually 
reached This margmal productivity, and the share m the 
product which it determmes, provides m the first place, 
a recompense for the actual capital used up m production, but 
it also provides something more. Under stationary conditions 
the exchange value of goods and services necessarily remains 
unchanged year after year, so that^a person who, m one year, 
purchases labour and land in order to convert them into capital, 
intended for production m the followmg year, can always count 
upon obtaining more product, or value, than he has himself 
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paid out. This surplus is what is called interest. We thus 
arave at the following definition — 

Capital IS saved-up labour and saved-up land. Interest is the 
difference between the marginal productivity of saved-up labour and 
land and of current labour and land. 

If conditions are not stationary, then of course we have to 
take into account changes in the value of similar commodities 
(even labour or goods of the same kind) which may occur in 
the course of production— and which may easily make the 
actual rate of mterest earned negative rather than- positive 
That, however, is self-evident Nothmg is more common than 
for a large inflow of capital into a certam industry to cause 
so great a reduction m the price of the product that capital 
is employed for a while at a loss mstead of a profit. The real 
theoretical difficulty is rather to explam how, under stationary 
conditions, the possession of capital can remain a permanent 
source of income. The application to non-stationary conditions 
offers no difficulty m principle. 

So far as I can see, everything which can be said in 
explanation of this phenomenon is said in the italicized passage 
above. Of Bohm-Bawerk’s three mam grounds why present ” 
goods possess a higher value than future goods (or past goods 
higher than present goods), the first refers to the difference 
between wants and their satisfaction in the present and m the 
future ; the second to the subjective undervaluation of future 
needs and overvaluation of future supplies. These considerations, 
however, are only indirectly significant for the productive 
employment of capital. Those who borrow capital for the purpose 
of production will not, because of anticipated future supphes or of 
subjective overvaluation, pay more m mterest than they actually 
obtain themselves by the technical employment of capital 
(They may well be mduced in this case to use some of the 
borrowed money unproductively for their own consumption 
and, to that extent, dimmish the supply of capital and thus 
raise the rate of mterest ) 

On the other hand, these considerations play a very 
important role m the actual accumulation of capital ; and m its 
converse, the unproductive consumption of capital, as in loans 
for consumption purposes. Both logically and for purposes of 
exposition it would seem right to begin by examming the effects 
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of a given supply of capital already accumulated, and then to 
inquire the causes which influence, and eventually alter, this 
supply. Thus there remams only the third of Bohm-Bawerk’s 
mam reasons, namely the technical superiority of the commodities 
or means of production available from an earlier stage over those 
which will only become available at a later date. His reasoning 
in this connection essentially comcides with that which we have 
already advanced and which we shall develop further , but it is, 
as a comparison will show, considerably more complicated, and 
therefore* probably not so intelligible as our own. This is 
mainly due to the fact that Bohm-Bawerk neglected to base 
his argument on the fundamental simplifying assumption of 
stationary economic conditions, though he did not really achieve 
any greater degree of generality Moreover, he cannot be entirely 
absolved from the charge of trying to prove too much when he 
mamtams that a present ” means of production, e g a month's 
labour available now, would be, under all circumstances , 
technically superior to one available in the future That, of 
course, is not the case There are a number of cases in which 
current labour and land must, from technical necessity, be 
employed in their original form and cannot in any way be 
replaced by stored-up productive power. But this is not the 
point , it IS rather that the margmal productivity of the latter 
is greater, simply because current labour and land exist in relative 
abundance for the purposes for which they can be employed, 
whilst saved-up labour and land are not adequate m the same 
degree for the many purposes m which they have an advantage. 
This agam is to be explained by the circumstances which limit 
the accumulation of capital. 

It IS also clear that interest, at any rate withm the liimts of 
the smgle year’s mvestment here contemplated, must, according 
to our definition, be the same m all enterprises and all kmds of 
employment, and especially that the margmal productivity 
(and the share m the product) of saved-up land must stand in 
the same relation to that of current land as does saved-up labour 
to current labour Otherwise it would be profitable to save more 
labour and less land on the next occasion, or vice versa. We may 
remmd the reader, m passing, that the technical renewal of 
capital from year to year, which is here assumed, by no means 
excludes the accumulation and maintenance of capital by the 
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individual for possibly remote future use. Such an mdmdual 
need only buy up labour and land m the market in one year 
in the form of implements, slaughter animals, etc , sell them 
in the followmg year, and thus repeat the same operation. 
In other words, the duration of private capital’’, or, more 
correctly, of the ownership of ‘"private capital”, has nothmg 
to do with the technical period of turnover of “ social ” 
capital.^ 

If we assume that the whole of the accumulated capital — 
m the form of tools and implements, domestic ammals, raw 
materials, etc — consists of A labour years and B acre years, i e. 
of the total production in the last year of A labourers and B acres, 
and if I represents wages per labourer and r rent per acre then 
the value of capital in money or products will clearly be J I + B r 
If, in the current year, there are employed m a particular business 
a workers and b acres of the current year, and labour years 
and bi acre years of the preceding year, turned into capital m one 
form or another, then the total product during the year may be 
regarded as a function of all these quantities, i e F{a, b, a^, b^) 
The partial derivatives of this function with respect to each 
of the variables will be on the one hand, = I, F^ = r/i e' wages 
and rent for current labour and land, and, on the other hand, 
= ^i(> = ^i( > ?*), or what may be called wages 

(including interest) for the saved-up labour and rent (including 
interest) for the saved-up land Equilibrium clearly demands 
that A == Ti : r. The two equal quantities 

— I r, — r 

— — = = ^ 

I r 

will then each represent the rate of interest on the investment 
of capital for one year. Interest, or that part of the product 
which falls to capital, thus equals in the particular business 
(Uj Z + t) i ; and the interest on the total accumulation 
of capital will equal {Al A- Br)% — on the assumption that, under 
free competition, and in equilibrium, all capital wil^ receive 
approximately the same return 


^ A pnmitive form of the employment of capital mentioned by Aug 
Bondeson m one of his rustic novels, is the communal use of sheep , i e sheep 
or other cattle are bought by smnll rural capitalists or old farm hands and 
let out for the summer after which the profit is divided between the owners 
of the animals and of the land In this case the life of the capital-good is, on 
the average, short, though it does not prevent the prolongation through decades 
of individual capitalistic holdings (and accumulations). 
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If we now compare two otherwise similar stationary states, 
both investmg capital for a smgle year, but in one of which 
there is more capital employed, that is to say, in each year more 
labour and land are saved up for the foUowmg year than m the 
other case, a difhcult, but extremely important, question will 
arise , what influence will the mcreased emplojnnent of capital 
exercise on wages and rent or, in other words, on the share of 
the product accruing to labour and land in the current year ^ 
The fact that their margmal productivity is, normally (as 
we have seen) less than that of saved^up labour and land does 
not, indeed, prevent it from being increased by the mcreased 
use of capital. This may well appear obvious , for, in any 
particular year, current labour and land participate in the direct 
production of commodities in smaller and smaller quantities, 
the more the capitalistic method of production is extended ; 
and it might be supposed that this would necessarily imply 
a relatively mcreased margmal productivity of those factors of 
production. But the matter is not quite so simple Of course, 
cetens panbm, a relative' reduction in the supply of a factor 
should cause an mcrease in its marginal productivity ; and the 
increase m the product due to capital would thus accrue m part 
to capital, and m part to the other factors of production But 
if the accumulation of capital coincides, as is usually the 
case, with technical discoveries and technical progress, it is 
qmte conceivable that, despite increased employment of capital 
and mcreased production, the marginal productivity and the 
distributive share of current labour and land will be Zc^smstead of 
more. Only m so far as production m given technical conditions 
is saturated with capital, is it certain that wages and rent — 
usually both — will rise, whilst interest falls Translated into 
our termmology, this means that the marginal productivity 
of labour and land in the last case gradually increases whilst 
the margmal productivity of saved-up labour and land decreases 
— so that the difierence between them is successively reduced 
and may finally disappear altogether , interest fallmg to nothmg 
and the capitalists’ share m the product consistmg only of 
compensation for the saved-up labour and land employed, ie. 
for the capital itself. ^ 

In the following section, we shall apply this conclusion to the 
more complex case of capital investment over a period of years. 
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C. Capital Investment over a Period of Years 

Before an excess of capital caused interest to fall to nothing, 
investment for a single year would in given place, 

for" the most part, to mvestment for a period of years. We shall 
noV^exandne "how “this' conies about. "It is suiBScient for our 
purposes to suppose labour and land to be saved up for no more 
than two ^years , investments is thus to be either for one year, 
or for two. What we have to say m this connection can easily 
be extended to processes of production and capital mvestment 
over any period whatever. We shall also ignore for the present 
the period of transition, during which capital is accumulated 
for the first tmeandis suitably distributed over the period 
of production m question , we shall only concern ourselves 
with conditions as they are after full equilibrium has been 
restored. 

Each particular year’s production is now due (1) to current 
labour and land, (2) to resources which have been saved and 
capitalized durmg the two precedmg years But on the other 
hand, if conditions are to remam stationary, two quantities of 
labour and land (exactly correspondmg to these) must be 
withdrawn from the production of consumption goods durmg 
the current year and devoted (1) to production of goods which 
will only be used in the followmg year, (2) to goods which will 
only be used m the year after that. Even this does not exhaust 
i^he list of capital^ ^^^astmg at^n^he ^ ;ip,on 3 ent , for there 
^^sts at J:he same time^a^g:^^jp of services oi labour aSSTTand 

and mtended 

for employment only in tne production of the next suoceedmg 
year For this reason, they are to be regarded m the current 
year only as items to be carried forward — as it were, goods m 
transit, (Of course, m reality, the various annual groups of 
saved"Up labour and land are not always so strictly separable, 
but are often combmed m the same capital-goods-~^f which 
more later.) In the same way, if resources were saved up for 
three years, the labour-capital (and land-capital) available at 
any moment would fall not merely into 3, but mto 3 + 2 + 1 == 6 
distmct groups (cf. the foUqwing paragraph) ; and so on, mutatis 
mutandis, for more extended capital investments. Thus the 
number of capital groups grows, as it were, both in height^ 
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breadth, or as the square of the number of years. This, as we 
sliatt see, is "^"Srcumstance of great importance. 

The following diagrams, which represent the supply of current 
and saved-up labour and land, at the present moment, (1) m* 
capital investment for one and two years, (2) in capital investment 
for one, two, and three years, explain themselves. The figures 
1, 2, 3 indicate that the capital groups concerned are 1, 2, or 3 
years old, i e originate m 1927, 1926, or 1925. By 0 are 


Year 



Labour. Land 

Fig 12 


represented the current resources of labour and land, whether 
used in direct production for the year or saved and capitalized for 
the production of succeeding years The years marked on the left 
are to be conceived as representing the year in which the existing 
capitalized productive forces on the same horizontal line are 
employed for the production of consumption-goods, and this 
naturally presupposes that they will co-operate partly with 
current labour and land of the same year, and partly with those 


Year 



Labour Land. 

Fig 13. 


saved-up and capitalized during preceding years for use in 
a future »year 

The sum of the rectangles indicated by 1, 1, and 2 (Fig 12), 
or 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, and 3 (Fig. 13) represents the total supply of 
capital-goods m existence at the beginning of the present year, 
although only a part of them is employed — or, which amounts 
to the same thing, is consumed — during the course of the year 
The rectangles one step higher up, identical in size and number, 
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indicated by 0, 0, and 1 (Fig 12), or 0, 0, 0, 1, 1, and 2 (Fig 13), 

represent tbe supply of capital at tbe end o*f the year ^ 

If we return to our one-two year capital investment, it is 
<jlear that the labour and capital saved-up for two years will be 
remunerated in accordance with its marginal productivity. If we 
consider the extremely primitive nature of the implements, 
domestic animals, etc , which are possible with investment for 
a smgle year, and the enormous improvement in the technique 
of production which would be possible in many fields with 
mvestment for two years, we shall easily see that the marginal 
productivity of two-year-old capital must, withm very wide 
limits, be greater than that of one-year-old capital and a fortiori 
than that of current labour and land. But it should be carefully 
noted that this does not mean that, m all such cases, investment 
for two years would be profitable. For that to occur the three 
above-mentioned quantities must stand m a certain determinate 
relation to each other, corresponding to that which exists m 
a calculation with compound interest. In other words, if the 
marginal productivity of one-year-old capital (le labour and 
land saved-up for one year) is related to that of current resources 
as, for example, 1*05 to 1, so that one-year-old capital yields 
5 per cent mterest, then the margmal productivity of two-year-old 
capital must necessarily be related to that of one-year-old capital 
at least as 1*05 to 1 , and consequently to current resources of 
labour and land as (1-05)^ to 1, so that two-year-old capital will 
yield at least lOJ per cent interest for its two years This is 
obvious, for otherwise anybody who wished to save capital for two 
years or more would prefer to split up the hypothetical two-year 
capital investment into two successive one-year investments — 
so that the technical period of turnover of capital would still be 
only one year. 

On the other hand, it may be asked whether the mterest 
on two-year investments could not be permanently more than 
double, say three of four times, that of one-year investments. 
A levellmg m the opposite direction cannot take place so directly, 
since those who desire the return of their capital after the lapse 

^ If all the rectangles were of the same size — and the co-operation of land 
in production were omitted — ^the above left-hand diagram might serve as an 
illustration of Bohm-Bawerk’s famous example of a continuous “ staggered ” 
production. {Positive Theorte des Kapiials, 3rd edition, book iv, part u JO. In 
earlier editions, book m, part v.) 
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of one year have no other choice, it might be supposed, than 
a one-year capital investment But, in an advanced economic 
system, credit enters at this pomt as a levellmg factor So long 
as the total amount of social capital remams unchanged year 
after year (and of course still more if it contmuously grows), 
the technical period of investment is a matter of indifference 
to the individual capitahst. As agamst those persons who, in 
the course of the year, desire to call m and consume all or some 
of their capital, there would (at least) be an equal number 
simultaneously desirmg to build up new capital to the same 
amount. The transfer of capital from the former to the latter, 
and of the correspondmg exchange values in money or 
consumption goods from the latter to the former, might be 
effected by a simple credit operation without the necessity for 
the simultaneous liberation of any real capital in the technical 
sense. Interest rates for long a nd_shQrt. periods do, in reality, 
tend to be equal, the difference which actually exists should 
Tie regarded partly as an increased nsk 'premium for long-term 
loans^ j)artly as due to the fact that, under existing economie 
conditions, sh?)i*t-ternf dfebts on good security are largely used 
as cash^ (money substitutes), a fact with which we cannot here 
concern ourselves Thus, in the supposed circumstances, one-year 
capital m vestments in the technical sense would be exchanged 
more and more for two-year mvestments until interest on the 
latter became slightly more than double, or, calculated per 
annum, as great as the former If this levelling has been 
achieved and full eqmlibrium restored, it is easy to see that 
the surplus marginal productivity of all the groups of capital 
employed durmg the year, i e. the total profit on capital of the 
year, constitutes one yearns interest on the whole value of the 
total capital, each capital group being regarded as representing 
the value of the labour and land employed, together 'with the 
accrued interest. The same naturally applies to longer capital 
mvestments, so that there is complete agreement between theory 
and practice 

The whole available capital will now be distributed between 
one-year and two-year investment— smce, for the moment, we 
ignore the possibility of longer dated mvestments — and m 
a definite proportion , so that the above relation between the 
marginal productivities wiU obtam. If capital increases, i.e. if 
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the accumulated quantities of labour or land, or of both, are 
increased, we may suppose^ that new capital,, and consequently 
ultimately He Vhole voliune of capital in existence, will also 
B*?3isfriBut^d, in the sWe proportion as the old capital between 
t£4e two periods of investment Yet this does not usually 
happen Such an mcrease must of itself, m view of what we 
have said, and apart from simultaneous technical mventions, 
etc , reduce the margmal productivity of saved-up resources and, 
at thrsS2Qe‘tiffi^^ matgitial productivity of current 

"j^stmfSST'TExce^^ for the case 'where a uniform increase 
oT^th^las a specially marked tendency to reduce the margmal 
product of resources invested for two years, so that we may 
suppose the marginal product of each to fall m about the same 
proportion, then it may easily be seen that the relation between 
the yields of the two forms of capital will be necessarily disturbed 
to the advantage of the longer-term mvestment , the interest 
on both one-year capital and two-year capital has fallen, but 
that on two-year capital is now somewhat more than double 
that on one-year (perhaps two and a half to three times as high) 
Investment for two years is thus relatively more profitable than 
before and extends to fields which it had previously not entered , 
whilst one-year investment expands relatively little, or may 
even contract Thus, m the end, the relative margmal products 
of both are brought back to the right relation. In addition to 
this, investments for three, four, or five years, etc., which 
have previously been unremunerative, in spite of their higher 
margmal productivity, now yield a profit and will therefore 
be made. 

If we represent the marginal productivity of two-year labour 
and land by and rg, respectively , then, in eqmhbrium, we 
must have 

Zg . == 1 = r^:r-^ — r-^.T, 

If we represent this common ratio by 1 -f % then 

— ?(1 -|- t), Zg = Z(1 -f ^)2 == about Z(1 + 

and similarly for and rg Now if Zg and Z^ are reduced in the 
same proportion relatively to I (for example in the ratio 1 : 1 ~ e 
where € is a proper fraction which is not too small) we obtain 

lx = 1(1 + i)(l ~~ €) or, approximately, = Z(1 -f i — * €). 
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But, on the other hand. 


Zg = Z(1 + 2^-€)>l{l + ^- e)2. 

If, in this case, e > i then one-year capital investment would 
show a loss and would certainly be contracted ; if e > 2i, the, 
two-year investments must also contract and the centre of gravity 
of capital investment would shift to longer investments , and so 
on. If, as in the above example, the rate of interest is 5 per cent 
per annum, and if, owing to the accumulation of new capital, 
the marginal productivity of one- and two-year capital goods 
IS reduced relatively to that of current labour and land by, say, 
I per cent, then one-year interest will consequently fall to 4 per 
cent, but two-year interest to only about 9 per cent instead of 
what it should be in equilibrium — ^namely (1 04)^ — 1, or 
rather more than 8 per cent Two-year capital investment thus 
becomes (absolutely less but) relatively more profitable than 
before Under certain simplifying assumptions, such as those 
made by Bohm-Bawerk and by ourselves in the next chapter 
of this work, this fact, which is of fundamental importance for 
the whole of the theory of capital, and whose significance was 
already recognized by Ricardo, can be proved mathematically 
as a universal principle 


This has important consequences for the remuneration 
of current labour and land, i e. wages and rent. mcreased 
investment of^ capital itself tends, as we have seen, to reduce 
qiSiinties of current labour and land available for each 
year’s direct production, and consequently to raise their marginal 
productivity. If, however, a relatively larger share of this capital 
thkti nefore is placed m two-year investments, and the capital 
IS thus divided into two different parts, one of which is only 
used m the next year, then clearly there will be a reduction, at any 
rate relatively, m the quantities of accumulated labour and land 
employed each year ; but, at the same time, there will also be 
a reduction in that part of the current labour and land which 
must be saved and capitalized each year to renew that which 
is consumed. A larger part will remam over for the current 
year’s direct production of consumption goods, whilst, at the 
same time, its margmal productivity will fall. It is the peci^anty 
of capital tbat^ when it grows, it grows in height as well as m 
and in this there rs a counter-weight to the tendency 
for an increase of capital to raise wages and rents. 

Other things bemg equal, however, this last tendency can 
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never be entirely overcome. Inevitably wages and rents (or at any 
rate one of tbem)^ will finally rise — ^though not so much as one 
might at first suppose — as a consequence of the increase of 
capital as such But the position is different where, as may easily 
happen, some technical invention renders long-term investment, 
even without a simultaneous grovi^h of capital, more profitable 
(absolutely) than previously. The consequence must necessarily 
be — so long as no further capital is saved — a diminution in the 
‘‘horizontal-dimension” and an mcrease in the “ vertical - 
dimension”, so that the quantity of capital used in the course of 
a year will be reduced ; an mcreased quantity of current labour 
and land will consequently become available for each year’s direct 
production ; and, although this need not necessarily cause their 
margmal productivity and share m the product to be reduced 
— smce the total product has simultaneously been increased by 
the technical discovery, yet a reduction may clearly result The 
capitalist saver is thus, fundamentally, the friend of labour, 
though the technical mventor is not infrequently its enemy. 
The great mventions by which mdustry has from time to time 
been revolutionized, at first reduced a number of workers to 
beggary, as experience shows, whilst causmg the profitg of the 
capitahsts to soar There is no need to explam away this 
circumstance by mvoking ‘‘economic friction”, and so on, for 
it is in full accord with a rational and consistent theory. But 
it IS really not capital which should bear the blame , m 
proportion as accumulation contmues, these evils must disappear, 
mterest on capital will fall and wages will rise — unless the 
labourers on their part simultaneously counteract this result by 
a large increase in their numbers. 

That the transformation of circulatmg mto fixed capital, 
i.e. the change from short-term to long-term capital mvestments, 
may frequently m]ure labour is beyond doubt But Bicardo 
was mistaken in his behef that this consequence was due to the 
fact that the gross product is simultaneously reduced. This is, 
as may easily be proved, theoretically mconceivable. *^The gross 
product under free competition (where such is at all possible) 

^ This observation must be made, for capital investment undoubtedly 
tends to disturb the conditions under which labour and land are able to replace 
each other at the margin of prodmstion. It may therefore happen in exceptional 
cases that wages alone reap the benefit of a growth of capital, whilst rents fall , 
or tnce versa, (C5f also p 215.) 
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always tends in the mam towards the maximum which it is* 
physically possible to obtam with the existmg means of 
production. 

In my work, Uber Wert, Kapital mid Rente (Jena, 1893), 
p 104, I pointed out the easily-mtelligible fact that, if capitalist 
employers by common agreement extend the period of production, 
and thereby the period of capital investment, beyond the point 
consistent with their interests under free competition, their 
profits will rise, because, with an unchanged quantity of capital, 
wages and rents calculated in money or goods must neces- 
sarily fall 

But, at the same time, the annital prodicct would, up to 
a certain point, increase — a fact which may appear to conflict 
with the general principle that free competition brings about the 
maximum return from production 

If, however, we regard capital, as we should do, geyietically 
(i e as the total of a number of years’ accumulation of labour 
and land) then it is clear that, in this case, there has actually 
been an increase in the volume of social capital — that is, an 
accumulation of real capital — at the expense of labourers and 
landowners, who do not receive its fruits unless, by co-operation, 
they succeed in obtaining better conditions in the future, by 
profit sharing, and so on A somewhat similar phenomenon 
may occur as a result of the operations of entrepreneurs in 
the money and credit markets — as we shall see in the next 
volume 

But the assumption underlying the principle outlined above 
was that all the factors of production had a given and constant 
magnitude and, to this extent, it holds good, even though it 
may be difflcult — if not impossible — to define this concept of 
social capital with absolute precision, as a definite quantity 
In reality, it is rather a complex of quantities 

We have now completed the foundation of our static theory 
of capital^ The complications which we must still take into 
account in passmg from abstract theory to the concrete 
phenomena of reality are not questions of prmciple, and present 
only difficulties of detail m mathematical treatment. The most 
important among them is that, on the#one hand, labour and land 
different years are incorporated in one and the same capital- 
good , and, on the other, that a capital-good is not, as we have 
hitherto assumed, consumed m one year’s (direct) production, 
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but often serves for many, sometimes for a long succession 
of years — so that tbe productive forces embodied m that good 
only come into employment successively Wbat exactly is 
consumed in each particular year cannot, as a rule, be 
determined. But even m this case, the law of margmal 
productivity must be fully satisfied in equilibrium, for otherwise 
it would undoubtedly be profitable, at some pomt m production, 
to transfer resources, either by simultaneously decreasmg — or 
mcreasing — ^the factors employed at some other pomt m the 
period of production, or by mcreasmg or diminishing the value 
of the capital-good. For example, suppose that a machme has 
been constructed in the course of three years and is afterwards 
used for twelve years before it becomes necessary to scrap it. 
If, m the construction of the machme, an additional quantity 
of labour, say one day’s labour, had been added in the first year 
of production, then the utility of the machme might possibly 
have been increased by, let us say, the value of three consecutive 
days’ work durmg the last year of its use. This day’s labour 
would yield an interest of about 8 per cent ; for (1-08)^^ = 3 
approximately 

This rate of interest must agree with the rate prevailmg 
elsewhere, for, if it were higher, it would be profitable (m future 
production) to employ more labour on this kmd of machmery ; 
if it were lower it would be advantageous, in the future, to 
content oneself with machines of inferior quality and utility, 
which cost less in labour or land for their production. 

It IS, of course, another matter that some forms of capital 
(such as houses, railways, certam forms of improvements of 
land, etc.) normally last so long that the quantitative and 
quahtative adjustments, theoretically necessary for attammg 
equilibrium, become impossible in practice. Unless we wish 
to.exteadjQJw ojasetxatjsns^oyerjB^jgjJ^ 
are mere episodes, we must content ourselves with notmg that 
there is always a tendency^ perhaps very incompletely realized, 
working in the &ection indicated abpve. Of especial importance 
is * the reservation regardmg periods of great mdustrial 
development, m which equilibrium is usually conspicuous by 
its absence. We shall consider certain questions of this kmd m 
greater detail in a later section. 
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Note on Bohm-Bawerh’ $ Theory of Interest 


What has been said above modifies and completes Bohm- 
Bawerk’s theory — a theory which has been the object of more 
or less acute criticism by numerous economists The great 
majority of the objections raised are, in my opinion, based entirely 
upon misunderstanding or on an inadequate appreciation of his 
reasoning But some, or rather one, of them does not entirely 
lack justification, although, as far as I can see, it by no means 
destroys the foundations of his theory. I shall, therefore, give 
a brief r&ume and criticism of Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of interest 
as he presented it ^ 

The first part of his mam work, Geschichte und Kntih der 
Kapitalzins — Theonen (Capital and Interest), I must omit In my 
opinion, Bohm-Bawerk was entirely successful in showing how 
untenable are all the earlier attempts at explanation which 
emphasize inadequately, or not at all, the importance of the 
time-element in the phenomena of production and value ^ With 
^earlier'" writers, such as von Thunen, Senior, and others, who 
really do consider this element, it seems to me that Bohm-Bawerk ’s 
criticism IS carried much too far and is sometimes merely hair- 
splitting In particular, I agree with Cassel ^ (while profoundly 
disagreeing with his general opinion of Bohm-Bawerk) that he 
scarcely did full justice to Ricardo However fragmentary 
Ricardo’s theory of interest may be, it appears to be ^uite cofrect 
so far as it goes Among other things, it contains, in a somewhat 
difieremt form, one of the corner stones of Bohm-Bawerk’s own 
theory The passage in Ricardo to which I refer is to be found 
m chapter i, part v, of his Principles Ricardo there raises the 
question why the employment of labour-saving machinery is 
always more profitable with high than with low wages, although 
at first sight it might appear as if machinery, being itself a product 
of labour, would rise in price with a rise in wages With great 
acumen Ricardo shows that this cannot be the case . the price 
of machinery includes ^interest as well as wages, and if wages as 
a whole Have risen, then, other things being equal, interest must 
fall (The purchaser who uses the machinery must, for the same 
reason, reckon a lower interest on the purchase price of the 


^ subject in greater detail in an essay in Bhonomuk 

TidsYift, 13 (1911), p 39 et seq [Cf also vol 16 ^914), p 322 et segl 

Before Bohm-Bawerk wrote, Professor Davidson had, in his early and 
valuable essay on De Ekonomiska lagarna for Kapitalbildrmgen ” The 
Economic ^ws of Capital Accumulation*’), subjected the so-called use 
^ cnticism, which though bnef, essentially corresponds 
Bohm-Bawerk, whose fundamental ideas he often antioipat^. 
Nature and heceasdy of Interest, 19C^. 
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machinery ) This is fundamentally the same reasomng as that 
with which Bohm-Bawerk proves (as we have done above) that 
a rise in wages must lead to a lengthening of the period of 
production or of capital investment 
* i t " alscf has been said, that a rise m wages 
may lead to increased use of machinery for another reason, 
machinery is used as a means of replacing labour by land, if rent 
has not risen to the same extent as wages 

The second part of Bohm-Bawerk’s work, his PosiPive Theone 
des Kapitals, will always retain its place as one of the finest 
achievements of economic theory , but even there he did not 
succeed in unifying his theory completely It seems to rest on 

impeffectIy™b-or'dinated 

roundations 

Already in his Introduction we find the brilliant suggestion 
that we should regard the capitahsPic process of proditchon (“ the 
adoption of wisely-chosen round-about methods ’’) as the 
primary concept and capital itself as the secondary — the complex 
of intermediate products emerging at the various stages of the 
round-about process of production taking time ” This idea, 
which renders aU further discussion of the nature and content 
of the capital concept unnecessary, is subsequently d<^veloped 
in the masterly book n, “ On the role of capital m production 
^ and on the accumulation of capital ” The theory is only finally 
completed, however, m the chapters on the origin of interest and 
the height of the rate of interest ^ — particularly in the second 
section of the latter chapter, on the determination of the rate 
of interest on the market In these, for the first time in the 
literature of economics, a proper account is given of the relation 
between wages and interest and, to that extent, a solution is 
advanced to the problem of distribution under free competition, 
albeit on greatly simplified assumptions and with the deliberate 
exclusion of land as a factor of production These parts of h.c> 
work may be read by themselves, and constitute a complete 
whole of the very greatest scientific importance and value And 
yet, here also, Bohm-Bawerk was not entirely consistent, for in 
his account of the quantitative factors determining interest he 
reverts, probably for reasons of exposition, to the earlier Jevoman 
conception of capital as a subsistence fund^ a sum of (potential) 
wages ; so that capital again becomes the primary, and the 
capitahstic process of production the derivative, concept 

^ [Book m, chs. 4 and 5 (first edition) ; Book iv, oh?. 2 and 3 (3rd and 
4th editions).] 


t 
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The long section of the book which lies between these two 
portions IS of an essentially different character , and it is this 
section which has received by far the most attention from his 
critics After an exhaustive account — excellent for the purpose 
— of modern theories of value and prices (in their “ Austrian ’’ 
form) he proceeds (under the heading ‘‘ Present and Future in 
Economic Life ”) to his well-known theory of interest in its 
widest sense He here puts forward the doctrine that interest 
IS originally an exchange phenomenon (and thus no Lotiger 
excluslvelylfEe^resulf of production and distribution) — it is the agio 
which arises m the exchange of present against future-^oods^^^his 

far as interest is undoubtedly 
a broader concept than productive capital itself It can arise 
in a mere exchange of present against future goods or services 
without any intervening production and thus without any real 
accumulation or employment of capital But the proof is not 
quite convincing In Bohm-Bawerk’s opinion, the difference 
in value between present and future goods which comprises this 
agio, originates, like all other exchange values, in their different 
marginal utilities But at an earlier stage, Bohm-Bawerk himself 
had defined marginal utility as *Hhe significance of the least 
significant of the concrete needs or partial needs which are satisfied 
by. the available supplies of the commodities of the kind m 
question and we may add, in full agreement with the whole 
trend of his reasoning, " during a given consumption period ' 
But iLwe seek to apply this directly to present and future goods, 
the difficulty clearly arises that both the supply (of future goods) 
and the^per^’oi p/ Qonmipption are qmte indeterminate This 
difficulty IS not overcome by comparing, as Bohm-Bawerk some- 
times does, present and past goods In that case, of course, the 
supply of the latter is known (it is the quantity of available 
capital-goods), but the period of consumption remains in- 
determinate , for it 18 far from true that all existing present 
and past goods are to be employed in the consumption of the 
current year 

Bohm-Bawerk endeavours to circumvent this serious difficulty, 
for he diearly asserts that, m all possible cases — or, at any rate, 
in the great majority (“in aller Regel ’’) — ^the utility of present 
goods is greater absolutely than that of future goods (and less 
than that of past goods) of the same kind and quantity , from 
which it must follow that their marginal utility, and consequently 
their value and price, must also be greater. But this position 
IS evidently untenable His argument is relatively most successful 
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wiien applied to the second of the three grounds cited as causing 
the superiority of present goods, namely the subjective under- 
valuation of future needs and the overvaluation of future resources 
— due to lack of imagination or weak will This phenomenon 
is undoubtedly general, and so long as it exists it creates a 
(subjective) over-stress on present goods But even the first 
of the mam grounds — the existence of an, objectively, more 
abundant future satisfaction of needs — is evidently not general 
in its application. The circumstance adduced by Bohm-Bawerk 
that those who expect a less abundant satisfaction of their needs 
can always hoard existing commodities (especially the precious 
metals and other durable goods) cannot, in itself, be a guarantee 
of a positive rate of interest, but only implies that interest 
cannot fall lower in a negative direction than would correspond 
to the risks and costs associated with the storing of these 
objects 

Equally unsatisfactory is the treatment of the third mam 
ground , the technical superiority of present goods — including 
present agents of production — over future goods This part of 
Bohm-Bawerk’s exposition is, indeed, the one which is most 
open to criticism Proceeding from his general theory of the 
profitability of round-about methods of production, he* argues 
hhat a certain quantity of present factors of production — for 
example, a labour-month — ^must inevitably have a greater value 
than an equal amount which is available at a future date, say next 
year , the former can be employed as a hnk m a longer process 
of production than the latter and must consequently be more 
fruitful, whatever point m the future is regarded as the final point 
of production This is undoubtedly wrong, for the principle of the 
advantage of round-about methods of production by no means 
implies that the productive process might be successfully 
prolonged for an indefinite time In order bo avoid the absurd 
argument that, m such a case, -all production might be infinitely 
prolonged, Bohm-Bawerk refers to the “ first and second mam 
ground ”, as bringing the ‘‘ economic centre of gravity ” to 
a nearer date , but this is merely a last resort, not to be taken 
too seriously What really limits the length of productive*processes 
— as Bohm-Bawerk himself qmte clearly points out later, in book 
iii, chapter 5 ^ — is not this, but simply the circumstance that 
a longer period of production, even if technically more productive, 
would yield to entreprenetTrs (whether capitalists, labourers, or 
a third party), with the available supphes of labour and capital, 


^ [In later editions, bk. iv, ch 3.] 
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a smaller ^profit than the productive processes actually begun. 
This has already been shown in the foregoing 

Bohm-Bawerk’s real error — ^his cardinal error, as Bortkiewicz 
calls it — is that at this point in his exposition he seeks to solve' 
the problem of the existence of interest — as distinct from its actual 
rate — without referring to the market for capital and labour 
This error had already been pointed out by Walras and is, indeed, 
the only one of major importance which can be attributed to 
Bohm-Bawerk ^ 

In a subsequent part of his work, Bohm-Bawerk himself 
completely rectified this error It may therefore justly be said 
that the work contains, albeit in a somewhat imperfect form, 
the real and definitive theory of capital, whereas Walras and his 
successors (Pareto, Barone, and others) still continued to hold 
a theory of interest which contains both formal and material 
defects and which is seriously incomplete Walras’ formula for 
interest, as may easily be seen (cf the preface to the second and 
subsequent editions of his Elements d'economie politique pure) 
reduces itself, on the assumption of stationary conditions, simply 
to the equation F{i) = 0, in which F{i) is the amount of annual 
savings conceived as a function of the rate of interest t In other 
word^, it expresses the truism that, in the stationary state, the 
inducement to new savings must have ceased , but it affords 
no answer to the question why a given amount of existing social 
capital gives rise to a certain rate of interest, neither higher nor 
lower The importance of the time-element in production was 
never properly appreciated by Walras and his school The idea 
of a period of production or of capital-investment does not, as 
we have said, exist in the Walras-Pareto theory , m it capital 
and interest rank equally with land and rent , in other words, 
it remains a theory of production under essentially non-capitalistic 
conditions, even though the existence of durable, but apparently 
indestructible instruments, is taken into account In the same 
way, Barone, who, in the essays m the Gwrnale degli Economisti 
cited above, approached the views of Bohm-Bawerk, appears, 
from later essay in the same journal, to have reverted to the 
earlier unsatisfactory point of view ^ 

^ There is, however, no question of an error in Bohm-Bawerk’s theory 
of capital, but m my opinion only of a lack of clearness m exposition, for 
which reason I do not think it necessary to examine his reply to Bortkiewicz, 
to whose criticism as a whole I cannot sub^cnbe 

2 [Cf Wioksell’s article Zur Zinsiheorie {Bokm-Bawerks Dritter Grund) 
in Die W irtsckaftstheorie der Gegenwart, herausgegeben von Hans Mayer ^ m, 
199-209 (1928). The manuscript was copied and despatched soon after the 
author’s death ] 
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D An Alternative Treatment of the Problems of Interest and 

Distribution. 

The following method of considermg mterest is designed 
to bring out the importance of the time-element, which is the 
real kernel of the capital concept 

Let us begm with the simplest conceivable case of the 
employment of capital , this undoubtedly occurs in that 
form of production where the original factors, land or labour 
(or both), are used only once, as it were in an indivisible moment 
of time, after which their fruits are spontaneously matured by 
free natuial forces A concrete example of this kmd (at any rate 
approximately) is to be foimd m the laying down of wine for 
consumption — a copybook example rightly favoiued by 
economists , or alternatively in the planting of trees on barren 
land (where no question of rent need enter durmg the period 
of growth) and so on. In such cases, the function of capital 
IS merely to preserve, for a longer or shorter period, the services 
of the labour and land in question , or, where hired labour or 
land IS used, to advance wages or rent for the corresponding 
period. If the total supply of labour and land is given, the 
length o/fmc“wiirtKus^”'be"t^^^^ dimension of capital 

If, m such" a simple case; we are able^ to deduce the general la^vs 
of capital and interest, this deduction may be regarded as an 
essential ingredient in the explanation of all the more complex 
phenomena of actual employment of capital 

Let us imagine a country or district which, as far as its 
land, labour, and capital are concerned, is a closed economy 
and which by reason of the nature of the land and climatic 
conditions, produces only a smgle commodity — let us say 
a certam kind of wme — exchange for which it obtains all 
other commodities from neighbourmg countries or districts. 

Let us further suppose the price of the matured wine to be 
determmed m advance on the market in such a way that, within 
certain limits (not reached in practice) it increases continuously 
with the age of the wme The annual vmtage, say one noillion 
hectolitres, we regard as the product of land and labour only , 
and for the sake of simplicity we ignore the capital employed 
m the vmicultuxe itself — though in practice this is very important 
The price of the grape juice (per hi.) may thus be entirely 
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resolved into wages and rent. How it will be divided between 
them (smce we ignore the labour required m later stages) is 
a problem of exactly the same kmd as we have considered m 
the previous section (ii, 1) and with which we need not further 
concern ourselves We might even assume, without violence" 
to the general applicabihty of our prmciple, that the whole 
value of the raw product consists of wages only, by assummg 
that the use of the land is free 

The price Fq is still an unknown quantity and must be 
carefully distmguished from the price Wq which the new wme 
would command if it were now ofiered for consumption. But 
we shall assume that the latter alternative is not m question, 
as it would be too uneconomical. Rather the whole vmtage 
will be stored, either by the producers or by other entrepreneurs, 
for a number of years — in order that it may be sold to greater 
advantage. How long it wiU be stored depends, as we shall soon 
see, exclusively upon the amount of the existmg capital, which, 
on our assumption of a closed economy, can neither be increased 
by additions from outside nor dimmished by export. The whole 
of the circulatmg capital of that society will consist of stored 
wme, tly)ugh it can at any time be wholly or partially converted 
•into money , we still make no definite assumption about the 
value of this capital in terms of money, but we assume that it 
]ust sujG&ces for each year’s vintage to be stored for a particular 
period (say four years). 

In that case, as a rule^ the 4-year storage period must 
be the one which is the most profitable from the pomt of view 
of the mdividual vine growers. For if, at the current price of 
gra.pe jince, or, m other words, at the current rate of wages (or 
wages and rent combmed), a 5-year storage period would be 
more profitable (would yield a higher rate of interest) it would 
be preferred by some or all owners of the wine , but since the 
total capital is not sufficient for that, the consequence would be 
that at subsequent harvests a smaller amount of money would 
be availa^e for the purchase of grape juice, so that the price of 
grape juice, and consequently wnges and rents, would faU. If, 
however, the price of the new wine was lower (as our arithmetical 
example below will show) it can easily be proved that a shorter 
storage period would be more profitable than the one which 
had previously yielded the best return. 
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Again, if the price of new wme (on the home market) were 
so low that a storage period of only three years was the most 
profitable from the mdmdual pomt of view, then, on our 
assumption, there would now be an excess of capital, so that 
more than the sum previously available each year from sales 
would be devoted to the purchase of new wme. The price of 
new wine would thus rise, and the storage period most profitable 
from the mdividual pomt of view would become longer. 
Equihbrium therefore requires an equal storage period for all 
— and a period of such length that the whole of the capital m 
existence finds emplojunent in the only productive use which 
IS open to it on our assumption — ^the stormg of wme. All this 
IS true as a general rule. We shall later consider a not unimportant 
exception (though it is more apparent than real) 

We now further assume that the price of the matured wme, 
which IS definitely fixed m the world market, is such that, when 
sold for consumption abroad, 3-year wme commands a wholesale 
price of 905. per hi., 4-year wme IOO 5 , and 5-year wme IIO 5 . 

We have now all the data which are necessary to determme 
(approximately) the unknowns of the problem, which are : — 

(1) The equilibrium rate of interest m the community. 

(2) The price of grape ]uice, or what comes to the same 
thmg, the sum of wages plus rent (the division between these 
two, as we have said, bemg each determmed by the law of 
marginal productivity in the non-capitalistic production of 
new wme, which we have postulated). 

(3) The amount of capital in the community, reckoned in 
terms of money. 

First of all, it is evident that the eqmlibnum rate of interest 
must be greater than 10 per cent, smce 5-year stormg would 
otherwise be at least as profitable as 4-year — if not more so , 
for the conversion' of 4-year wine, with a sellmg value of IOO 5 , 
mto 5-year, with a selling value of IIO 5 ., would yield mterest 
at exactly 10 per cent per annum. 

In the same way, the prevailing rate must necessarily be 
less than 11 per cent (or to be exact, less than 11*11 per cent), 
for it would otherwise be equally profitable, or more profitable, 
to sell out the wme after three years , for the maximum rate 
which can be obtamed by leaving the wine for another year is 
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about 11 per cent on its price at that time of 905. (its price 
after four years bemg IOO 5 ) The actual rate of mterest must, 
therefore, lie between these two limits — say at 10|^ per cent , 
for a more exact determination we should have to know the 
sellmg value of the wme when it was between three and four and* 
between four and five years old. 

The rate of mterest bemg known, it is easy to solve the 
rest of the problem. It is clear, for example, that the price of 
the S-year wme in transactions between holders themselves (which 
we may call V^) must be such that, when capitahzed for one 
year at the current rate, it equals the sellmg price of the 4-year 
wme. In other words, we obtain the following equation * — 

F 3 = (M05)-i X IOO 5 . (per hi ). 

This price, which we may call the capital value of the 
3-year wme, is, as calculation shows, a httle more than the 
9 O 5 which the wine would have fetched if sold for consumption, 
which agrees with the fact that, m those circumstances, such 
a sale would not be profitable. In the same way, the capital value 
of the 2-year wme must be (1*105)“^ X IOO 5 , and that of 
1-year wine (1*105)~^ X IOO 5 ., and, ^ally, the 0-year wme 
or new* wme m the home market must fetch an amount 
represented by the equation • — 


Fo = (M05)~^ X 100 = 675. (per hi.) 

This will therefore be the sum paid out in wages (and rent) 
for the production of 1 hi of new wine. The total wages and 
rent per annum will consequently be 67 , 000 , 0005 . 

Apart from the supply of cash to effect transactions and 
certam other requisites, the circulatmg capital of the community 
— as we have already said — consists entirely of the stored wine 
of four successive vmtages. Consequently, its money value at 
the beginning of each year of account, when the mature wine 
has been sold, or exchanged for commodities from abroad, and 
a new vmtage has just been laid down is — 

J [(MOS)-^ + (M05)-3 + (M05)“-2 + (M05)~i] 

X 100 million shillmgs, or, what amounts to the same thing : — 
67 million shillings X [1 + 1 105 + (1 *105)2 + (1*105)2] = 


0105 


nnllion shillings =314 miUion shilhngs. 
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At the end of a year of account, shortly before the next sale, 
the whole stock of wme has become a year older. Its value 
has thus increased to 


^ (1-105)5 -M05 

67 ^ = 347 million shillmgs. 

0 105 ^ 


The difference between these amounts, 33 million shillmgs, is the 
remuneration of capital for the year, and may clearly be regarded 
either as four years’ mterest on the purchase price of new wme, i .e 

67 [(1-105)^ - 1] = 100 - 67 = 33 million shilhngs, 

or as one year’s mterest on the whole of the capital existmg 
at the beginnmg of the year, i.e. 

314 X 10^% = 33 approximately. 


Now if, by contmued savmg, the capital of the community 
IS i 7 icreased so that it ]ust suffices for 5-year stormg, then (with 
the same reservations which we shall discuss m detail later) 
this storage period must necessarily be the most profitable 
from the individual pomt of view. In order to calculate the 
approximate rate of mterest under such conditions we must also 
know the sellmg price of 6-year wme, which we will assume to 
be 1205. per hi In equilibrium the rate of mterest must then 


be less than 10 per cent, but more than (about 9 per cent). 


We will assume it to be exactly 9^ per cent. The price of new 
wme must consequently be 7^ = 110 x (1 095)~5 = 69 88 or 
7 O 5 . nearly. Thus wages and rent will now amount to nearly 
70 million shillings. The remuneration of capital will thus be ]ust 
over 40 million shillmgs per annum and the community’s total 
capital at the begmnmg of each year of account — 


69 88 


(1 095)5 - 1 
0-095 


40 12 
0-095 


= 422 million shillmgs. 


This considerable mcrease in capital has thus somewhat 
increased wages plus rent, whilst at the same time lowermg 
the rate of interest. Nevertheless, the share of capital in the 
annual product has increased, since 40 70 > 33 67 — a relation 
which, with a continued mcrease of capital, must finally be 
reversed, so that the relative, and ultimately the absolute, share 
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of capital in the product will be decreased when capital has 
increased sufficiently. 

The rate of interest here appears clearly in its simplest 
form as the marginal productivity of waiting By prolonging, 
the period of storage (i.e. the period of production or capital 
investment, which here comcide) by one year — from four to 
five years — ^the annual product has been increased from 100 to 
110 million shillings, or 10 per cent , if it were prolonged yet 
another year it would mcrease from 110 to 120 million shillmgs, 
or about 9 per cent Between these two lies the real rate of 
mterest for exactly five years’ storage 

On the other hand, we fiend from this reasoning that von 
Thunen’s doctrine of the determination of the rate of interest by 
the yield of the last portion of capital apphed, gives, when taken 
with reference to the whole capital of the community — ^reckoned 
in money (or consumption goods) — too low a value. Capital was 
increased by 422 •— 314 == 108 million shillmgs and gave rise 
to an mcreased annual yield of 10 million shillmgs, which, on 
that basis of calculation, would correspond to a rate of not quite 
OJ per cent A further mcrease of capital, brmging the period 
of production up to six years, would m the nature of thmgs 
produce a still smaller mcrease in the relative yield , and between 
these two lies the yield of the last portion of capital when the 
period of production is exactly five years. Thus it is m any case 
less than 9^ per cent, on which basis we have calculated the money 
value of capital This relation appears to be general, and the 
difference may be of any magnitude whatever. 

In the example here selected it may, of course, easily happen 
that the capital of the community may become too great for 
4-year storage and yet not great enough for 5-year. In that 
case, wages (the price of new wme) will simply rise until 4-year 
and 5-year stormg are equally profitable, and capital is 
distributed between them. But it might also happen that one or 
more vintages (e g 5- or 6-year wme), although more valuable 
than newer wine, may fetch a market price relatively so low that 
it does not pay to sell for consumption wmes of these ages. 
As capital increases, the storage period will then rise m 
discontinuous jumps from four to s^ven years This is the 
exception to the rule, which we have already mentioned 

In fact, such cases are not mfrequent. In the same mdustry 
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(it happens m shoe manufacture in Sweden) there may exist 
side by side two or more methods of manufacture, perhaps 
requirmg entirely different amounts of capital and with different 
production periods (e g hand-made and machine-made shoes). 
Only m proportion as capital (and with it wages) increases will 
long-period capital investment finally supplant short-period 
investment (except possibly for certam specialities) 

We refer the reader to the following pages for a more exact 
deduction of the above prmciples, as well as for a treatment 
of the more general case m which the application of labour and 
land is not (as we have here assumed) simultaneous, but made 
at different times 

In an algebraical treatment it is simplest to start with 
a continuous production and sale , that is, the production of so 
many hectolitres of grape juice per day and the sale of an equal 
amount of matured wine every day, on the assumption that these 
two operations are separated in time by a period of t (years) 

If we again represent the price of one hectolitre of grape juice 
as Vq and the price of the mature wine, treated as a function of 
its age, as Wt or W (as distinct from by which, as before, we 
represent the capital value in the home market of wi^e t years 
old), we shall clearly have 

W =f(t) = 7o(l + ih 

in which ^ is the rate of interest , or, as it is more convenient 
to write it 

W — Y^ept (1) 

m which e ( = 2 718) is the base of natural logarithms and p the 
rate of interest at a moment of time (Verzinsungsenergie) The 
individual capitalist cultivator has now, with a given value of 
Fq, to maximize i or, what comes to the same thing, p This 
requires that 

W' 

P=^ (2) 

where TF' represents the first derivative of W witl? respect to 
t This IS Jevons' well-known formula for interest “ the rate 
of increase of the produce divided by the whole produce.” 

The further condition for a maximization of p can be 
written : — * 


TF, TF' 
TF', TF^ 


<0 


(3) 
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where is the second derivative of Tf with respect to t This 
may also be written . — 

F' F > F" F', 


and it is consequently always satisfied if F increases less than 
geometrically when t increases arithmetically , this must always 
be the case %n the long run, since the contrary assumption would 
lead to absurd consequences, though it need not, of course, hold 
for everg value of t 

By the elimination of p between (1) and (2), we obtain the 
value of t which maximizes p for the given value Fq If, instead, 
we had assumed the value of p to be known, then the same 
formulae would have given the value of t which maximizes 
1 e the storage period which the cultivators themselves would 
adopt, if they could borrow money at the rate of interest p for 
their current expenses 

Let us now assume that the capital of the community is just 
sufficient for a storage period of t years — t being assumed to be 
known The equations then give us the values of Fq and p, 
which correspond, when the commumty is in equilibrium, to 
wages (or wages plus rent) and the rate of interest 

If the grape harvest comes in once a year and if Fq is the 
total value of this annual harvest, F^ having a corresponding 
significance, then the money value of the social capital will 
clearly be — 


> i - 1 


F, 




H',- f. 


On the other hand, with production, storage and sale, aU going 
on continuously, the result will be : — 




^ 0 . j eP^dx == 



(4) 


If the social capital is exactly equal to this there will be 
equilibrium If it is greater or less, the equilibrium will be 
disturbed , the value of Fq will rise or fall and the storage period 
most advantageous from the individual point of view will be 
altered, until a new equilibrium is reached It is clear that, with 
an increase in K, there must be an increase in Fq, in t, and in 
F, but a fall in p By logarithmic difierentiation of (1) and 
applying (2) we obtain — 


Fo 




F,F' 

F,F" 

F2 


tSt 


(5) 
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and since the determinant in the last expression is assumed 
to be negative 87 o and S« will clearly have the same sign, while 
8 To and 8/3, as well as U and hp, will have opposite signs That 
hIL and ht must have the same signs, is inherent in the nature 
of the case, but can easily be directly proved By differentiating 
(I) with the help of ( 5 ) we obtain — 


= efliij£l]LziZs(L±^^& 

Since, in accordance with the above, p' is always negative and 
W = > Fo(l + pt), the coefficient of 8( clearly > 0 so 

long as W increases with t 

In the same way we obtain — 


dW 

dK 




dFo 

dK 


^p + [K- T,t) 


dp 


Now since dp dK is always negative and K is always > V 
(from (4) since the function under the integral sign is always 
> 1 so long as /) > 0), clearly dW dK is always less than p 
This proves that the above-mentioned theorem of von Thunen 
IS not correct, if by ‘‘ the last portion of capital is meant an 
increase m the soc^al capital The divergence may in point of 
fact be of any magmtude whatever, since K — and 
also dp dK may have any values whatever 

If we desire to represent these conclusions graphically, 
it IS simplest to take the natural logarithm of the productivity 
function, y — = loge {Wt) as the ordinate of a curve whose 

abscissa is the time t Similarly we take Tfo, i e the fixed price 
of new wine on the world market (as distinct from the variable 
Fq) as a umt for measuring Wf, so that log TFq = 0 
The curve must then pass through the origin 



t 


U 

Fig 14. 
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If logg (Fq) is called y^, then for any value of /o = so * 

that p becomes the trigonometric tangent of the angle of inclination 
of a straight line connecting the point on the y-axis with * 
the corresponding point on the curve ^ = log^ (Wt) 

and p will be a maximum when this line becomes a tangent to the 
curve In accordance with what has been said, the curve must be 
roughly parabolic — i e it must be concave to the ^-axis, since 
a rise in y^ and t always leads to a fall in p If, in exceptional 
cases, the curve should at some point bend downwards, then 
this point will be bridged over by a double tangent to the curve , 
capital will be divided between two equally profitable periods 
of investment (or production) t^ and different in length ; while 
p and Fo remain unchanged until the community’s capital 
increases to such an extent that it more than suffices for the 
whole of investment to be made for a period ^ 2 > after which Fq 
will again begin to rise and p to fall. 

We may consider briefly the somewhat commoner case in 
which labour and land are still employed, once and for all, in 
what is practically an indivisible moment of time, but when 
they are employed at different points of time, durmg the period 
before iihe completion of the commodity ; as for example it would 
happen if the grapes themselves were a spontaneous gift of nature, 
for which no appreciable wages, though some rent, need be paid, 
and the actual labour is employed in the making of the wine at 
a later time not definitely predetermined In an individual firm, the 
value W of the fimshed product available during a given unit of 
time (say one year) would clearly be a function of the quantities 
of labour and land employed {a and b) and also of the periods of 
time {t and r) for which each was invested in production . — 

W =f(a, 6, t, r). 

Out of this value W must be paid wages, rent, and accumulated 
interest If I represents wages and r rent we thus obtain 


^ =/(®j t, t) = a.l epi + b.r eP'^ (1) 

where e and p have the same significance as before If p is to 
be maximized, we can differentiate partially (1) keepmg p 
constant By partial differentiation of (1) we then obtain — 

fa = leP^ • (2) 

/& = rep-r ( 3 ) 

ft = pdeP^ (4) 

P — — AT" 
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From these five equations the unknowns o, 6, t, r, and p can 
generally be determined From (2) and (3) we readily obtain . — 

a/a + %=/( 


This equation, however, is an identity so long as IF =/( ) 

IS a homogeneous and linear function m a and b and is thus of the 


form b t,r^ , in other words, if large and small-scale production 


(at any rate after a productive capacity, which is not too great, 
has been reached) are equally profitable ^ In that case the number 
of independent equations is reduced to four, but we can still 
deter mne t, r, and p as well as the ratios between a and 6 since 
(1), when divided by 6, gives — 



- leP^ -f- TeP'^, 


If the whole production of the commumty is of one and 
the same kind we may, on the above assumption, simply replace 
a and h by the total annual services of labour and land (A and 
B) These, however, are to be regarded as given and constant ; 
but the above five equations (1) ... (5) can, after this 
substitution, serve for the determination of I and r (a^s well as 
t, T, and p) Since, however, only four of them are independent, 
a further equation is required, which may be obtained either by 
supposing t or r (or some particular relation between them) to be 
given, or else by some supposition as to the money value of the 
social capital, which in this case will be equal to the sum of 
t years’ wages and r years’ rent plus interest accruing at the 
rate of p (or i) 

From (4) and (5) we clearly obtain, by addition, 


/( ) 


which corresponds with the above-mentioned formula of Jevons 
and, on special assumptions, coincides with it ^ 

In the same way it is easy to see the significance of equations 
(2) and (3) The partial derivatives with respect to a and b (or 
A and B) no longer correspond (as m the case of non-capitalistic 
production) to the actual wages and rent paid, but rather to 
the amount which labourers and landowners would receive, if 


^ rWicksell’s notes indicate an intention to re-write this passage J 

t T 

® It does so if PF = /( ) IS a function of — onl}^ {as well as of a and 
6) and if t and t should happen to be equal. 
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they could wait until their product was fmished ; which must 
otherwise be discounted at the rate p for the period ^ or r 

At this point we cannot enter into a detailed discussion of 
these formulae We have already remarked that an increase in^ 
capital need not in this case necessarily lead to an increase in 
both wages and rent , one may sometimes remain stationary, 
or even decline, whilst the other correspondingly increases when 
capital IS increased, and vice versa On the other hand, it appears 
inconceivable a priori that an increase of capital could, ceteris 
paribus, coincide with a decrease of both wages and rent — ^though 
the question should perhaps be further investigated 

We must now try to solve the problem of production and 
distribution in the general case, where the origmal factors are 
employed not merely at one or more discreet points of time, but 
are distributed over the whole period of production. This 
distribution — which varies within very wide limits — is only 
partly determined by the technique of the different mdustries — 
and is actually modified m the effort to maximize profit 

It is evident that the solution would be impossible, even 
from a purely mathematical pomt of view, if it necessitated 
a precise treatment of the production and distribution of the 
community as a whole. But the only questions of practical 
importance which economists have to answer relate rather to 
the recurrent, relatively small, changes m a scheme of production, 
the elements of which are known from experience ; and of 
foreseemg the probable effects of such changes on production and 
distribution, within the community. (Even the revolution which 
would follow the introduction of the socialist state would 
probably only be relevant to the question of the ownership 
of the means of production, with which we are not concerned 
here ; it might affect the techmco-economic side of production 
and distribution to a much smaller degree.) ^ 

Even with this reservation, the problem must probably 
be regarded as incapable of solution at present — chiefly owing 
to the lack of rehable industrial statistics. On the other hand, 
the mathematical aspect should not present any insurmountable 
difl&culties once the principle is established. 

The problem is considerably ^ simplified if the period of 
production, or the rate of interest, or both, are so small that we 

^ [A pencil mark against t^e last lines indicates that this observation 
IS made with reservations.] 
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can use simple interest without risk of serious error (as Bohm- 
Bawerk does in his illustrations) In such circumstances the 
average investment -period of both labour- and land-capital will 
be independent of the rate of interest and will simply be equal 
to the (weighted) arithmetic mean of the individual periods 
of investment We may then regard the productivity function 
/( ) as merely a function of these two average investment- 
periods t and T (as well as of a and b ot A and B) and everything 
can be reduced to the simple formula on p 181, in which the 
exponential functions on the right-hand side of the equation are 
replaced by the expressions 1 ^ ^ and 1 -f ^ r 

This is not without practical importance, since in a more or less 
staftionary^ society — as we shall proceed to show — one can 
completely jg^ore the lon^ ca^al- 

goods already in existence (sucb^'as hoxlses, Railways, etc ) will 
stand in a similar relation to circulating capital and labour 
investment period of circulatmg capital, 
la^reduced to a few years, and it will thus be sufficient 
to employ simple interest m its capitalization The Ime of 
demarcation^ between ,§xed a?ld circulating capital must, of 
course,* he dra^ more' or less arbitrarily, but in such questions 
we can never acTueve more Man^approximateiy^ valid conclusions 
should' perhaps 1)6 pointed out here that Jhe assunap tmn 
that the average period of investment is mdependeS oFihe r^^^ 
01 interest (i e. of simpe interes^ only apples, strictly speaking, 
where several different capital in^tme'nts rela£e' to"' one and the 
same future ^acC of^ consumption (as in Bohm-Bawerk's example) 

production 

are ju vested,!!! a smgle^ capital-good or durable consumption-good, 
it may easily be |e^ j&t ^the average investment-period will 

isqth simple 

i nterest . 

.On fh^^Qje,J}he theory of the coincidence of the rate of 
interest and the marginal productivity^ of waiting is only 
applicable as an exact mathematical forrq^l^. on certain abstract 
assumptions. Bnsjs^^ite Witipg on the part of 

society as a whqle — anjd frequently also on the past of the 
individual — ^is not a simple quantity, but is, as we have just 
pomted out, a complex ; average waiting '' as a rule exists 
only as a mathematical concept, without direct physical or 
psychic significance But ^ it should, nevertheless, be retained 
as a concise general p:SfidipheriOT^ting 'tlie“'essencmdf productive 
capitaT.' "" - - - 
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E, Controversies Concerning the Theory of Capital, 

Before proceeding, we may turn to consider, in the light of 
the theory we have now developed, some of the controversies* 
concernmg capital which have for a long time past engaged, and 
are still engagmg, the attention of economists. If we succeed 
in throwmg new and clearer light on these questions, this will 
be the best proof that the new theory really makes some scientific 
progress. In this case — as in so many others — a closer exammation 
will show that the difficulty is, to a large extent, purely formal, 
and is due only to an imperfect formulation of the pomt at issue. 

(1) This IS probably true of most questions concerning the 
content of the capital concept itself, and especially of the 
question whether or not land should be included under the 
designation of capital. There is no doubt that we can give to 
the word capital a meanmg wide enough to include land also. 
Here, as in practically all economic definitions, we are concerned 
with a more or less conscious extension of a concept whose 
meaning was originally more restricted. Such an extension 
can be taken as far as we like in view of the question m hand 
— ^nothing m prmciple need be excluded. If we contrast capital 
(as being equivalent to material means of production) with labour, 
then of course it also mcludes land. One might, though the 
practice is unusual, go further and, with Walras and Pareto, 
consider man himself (human skill and ability) as capital. The 
latter concept will then be eqmvalent to the sources of productive 
power in general, or, from another p6mt of view, to the concept 
of a source of income, of any kmd, in contrast with income itself. 
There is nothmg to prevent us from speaking of capital in the 
wider sense ” as well as of capital in the narrower sense 
so long as no misconception arises. We believe, however, that 
we have already given good reasons for the tripartite division 
of the factors of production into land, labour, and capital, which 
IS commonest among economists. The almost complete analogy 
between land and labour, from an economic point of view — 
which has so long been overlooked by economic science — appears 
very clearly from the modern theory of marginal productivity ; 
m contrast with these two original, '‘current, present or direct 
productive forces, capital appears as a combination of accumulated 
labour and land. 
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It IS admittedly difficult to determme where the line is to 
be drawn between capital and non-capital, indirect and direct 
productive forces. The human labour employed on land, and the 
resources ofthe land accumulated from earlier ages and employed 
for the same purpose (eg. the work of beasts of burden in 
improving the land ; manure , timber for roads , agricultural 
and other buildmgs, etc ) are undoubtedly to be regarded as 
capital, when the measures and expenditures m question are 
taken m order to yield mterest at a future date — as in the case 
of all other capital. Such improvements to the land often leave 
a permanent residual benefit This happens, for example, m the 
case of major blastmg operations to secure water in mountain 
regions, the building of roads, protective afforestation, etc. 
These new quahties which, once acquired, the land retains for 
all posterity, cannot of course be distmguished either physically 
or economically from the original powers of the soil ; m the 
future they are to be regarded not as capital, but as land Very 
much the same apphes, moreover, to human skill a manufacturer 
who enhsts skilled foreign labour in order to mtroduce a new 
industry into the country makes a capital investment which 
may perhaps repay him to the full m a few years. But the 
skill in this mdustry, which perpetuates itseK withm the country, 
will be a future asset for labour and not for capital 

It may be further pomted out that nearly all long-term 
capital investments, nearly all so-called fixed capital (houses, 
buildings, durable machinery, etc ) are, economically speaking, 
on the border line between capital m the strict sense and land. 
We have already said that the operation of the laws of capital 
depends upon the assumption of a constant adjustment of 
concrete capital goods m an endless repetition of the same 
process of investment and production. But this is only of practical 
importance m capital mvestments of relatively short duration. 

If, therefore, our analysis is only applicable within a fairly 
short period, then, strictly speakmg, only short period capital- 
goods (in other words, circulatmg capital) can be regarded as 
capital proper. The volume of fixed capital, on the other hand, 
can, m the long run, be increased by the conversion of circulatmg 
mto fixed capital — m so fa'r as this is generally profitable — ^but 
it cannot be appreciably diminished — ^the reverse operation 
being usually impossible. Hence it is, in most respects, on the 
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same level as tlie unchangmg original productive factors, labour 
and land. This circumstance is sometimes in evidence durmg 
booms, when large quantities of circulatmg capital are converted 
into fixed capital, and it is not possible to replace the former 
quickly enough. In the subsequent depression the conditions 
are usually reversed . there is plenty of circulating capital, 
but it IS no longer profitable to convert it into fixed capital. 

(2) Similarly, the question of the inclusion of necessitigs 
of life for the labourers withm productive capital is — at least in 
part — of merely formal importance. Jlhey^have long been 
considered as a part of circulatmg capital , wJbiile Jevona 
considered that, fundamentally, all capital — especially in its 
^r^mal free form — consisted of the means of subsistence. In 
apparent opposition stands Bohm-Bawerk, who would entirely 
exclude such commoditi es from pro d]mtiy^^oiL§o^^ , for, 

in his view, the latter consists rather of the sum of the 
intermediate products appearmg in the course of production and 
right up to the final stages — ^whereas the labourers’ means of 
subsistence are finished products and direct objects of 
consumption. It might be thought that this almost direct 
contradiction indicated a deep-seated difference m the capital 
concepts of the two writers. Yet they are fundamentally in 
agreement and both may be described as thorough-going 
representatives of the modem theory of capital. The whole 
controversy is, m reality, merely formal ; if we regard the 
sellmg process as a stage m production, the fimshed products 
may also be regarded as mtermediate products, in the techmcal 
sense, until they pass into the hands of the consumer. Since, 
m our day, almost all labour — at any rate in industry — is hired 
labour, the means of subsistence, in proportion as they are 
consumed by the labourers (m other words real wages) may be 
regarded as the price of the labour which the capitalist acquires 
m their stead, and which he adds to his stock of capital-goods, 
in the foim of saved-up labour of one kind or another. The cases 
in which the labourers themselves are entrepreneurs may be 
regarded m a similar way — the labourer’s wages bemg considered 
as a quantity of goods equal to that which he would obtam 
in the market if he hired out his'*labour. If we look at the 
problem in this way, there is no real difference between t^ views 
of Jevons and Bohm-Bawerk. 
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The fact that Jevons’ definition of capital is too narrow, 
' since he proposes to reduce it merely to labour and its means 
of subsistence, is qmte another matter. In so doing, he takes 
•account of only one part — ^though usually the larger part — of 
capital ; whereas m reality another part, and certainly a very 
important part, consists not of saved-up labour but of saved-up 
land — ^not of wages advanced but of rent advanced But this 
part — which cannot be physically separated from the other — 
permits, as we have seen, of exactly the same treatment 

Hence, when Bohm-Bawerk observes, m support of his case, 
that if labour’s means of subsistence are reckoned as capital 
the consumption-goods of landowners and capitalists must also 
be so reckoned, the first part of this observation (concernmg 
landowners) is undoubtedly true. The capitahsts’ means of 
subsistence evidently constitute a part, not of capital, but of 
the %nterest on capital. Nor are they advanced — ^for who could 
advance to the capitalist ^ On the contrary, they are obtained 
subsequently, when the production of commodities, with the help 
of capital, is concluded.^ 

(3) Of more real substance is the dispute, which still 
contmues, whether cq ytfgl 

the source is not rather to be found in the annual product — 
"“’mTSe'rSS^IW^fprSSS^^ is Ihe ""classical ^uew, 

to whicn Bohm-Bawerk subscribes, and, m reality, also Jevons 
— although he appears to be in opposition to it. The latter 
view has been zealously advocated by Socialist writers — also 
by the American, F. A. Walker and, even more pomtedly, by 
his fellow-countryman, Henry George. Among noted European 
economists, Charles Gide tends more or less to this point of view. 
Those who hold it pomt to the obvious fact that finished products 
are consumed by the workers, and by everybody else, %n 
proportion to their production, and that there exists beforehand 
no fixed and msuperable barrier between those which are 
consumed by the labourers (and therefore should, m accordance 


^ Wlien, in the third edition of his Positive Theone des Kapitals, p 632, 
Bohm-Bawerk asserts, and even expressly emphasizes the fact that the 
capitalist also obtains his income in advance, I cannot understand his reasoning 
If this happened, it would indicate, m my opimon, that the capitalists con- 
sumed part of their capital — ^which Bohm-Bawerk certainly carmot have 
meant. His further simile of induction currents is much too vague to support 
his argument m any way. 
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with the classical theory, be regarded as capital) and those 
which are consumed by the other classes of society 

The foregoing observations concernmg this keenly-contested 
dispu'fe'sESina^^^ IS hot tn'b^^ftnmd ‘entirely; 

as"th“e pidduct'^^of'^T^onr is consumed^ 5?rec%, ho^^ capital is 
required for the payment of labour — and this is largely true 
of labour even m the most capitalistic societies, especially of all 
personal services and of labour engaged in the final phase of 
actual production — e g of the baker, and still more of the 
shopkeeper who sells his bread Wages may be said to arise 
here by a simple, though indirect, exchange of the commodities 
consumed by the worker for the product of his work, which 
IS more or less simultaneously consumed by the employer or his 
customers Indirectly, it is true, these labourers benefit by the 
existence of capital, for w^hen the marginal productivity of labour 
IS raised, as happens almost m variably with the advent of 
capital, this applies, owung to the operation of competition, 
to all work performed — even to that for which wages need not 
be advanced by capital for any appreciable period of time 
There i«i, however, no division of the product between labourer 
and capitalist — i e the owner of the circulating capital from 
which wages are paid — but the labourer enjoys his product 
undimmished Or, if it be preferred, he has to share it only 
with the landowner and the owner of fixed capital. (The baking 
of bread requires, inter aha, an oven , the sale of bread, 
a specially equipped shop, and so on.) It is, of course, not always 
so easy to determine the value of a piece of work which is the 
last of a long senes in production , we must have recourse to 
the same criterion which has guided us tliroughout, namely 
margmal productivity. By the exercise of greater care in the 
bakmg of bread — ^for example, by the employment of one more 
labourer in the bakery m question — ^the daily sellmg value of 
the product may, cetens 'paribus, be mcreased by, let us say, 
five shillings After makmg deductions for increased wear and 
tear of implements and machinery, cost of mcreased space, etc., 
this will constitute the margmal productivity of the labour 
concerned and will determme, in equilibrium, the wages of this 
labour — and of all labour of a similar kmd 

In most phases of production, however, there is a longer 
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or shorter interval between the employment of labour and the 
final production of an article for sale Since the labourer does 
not usually wait for his wages for the whole of this period, 
but more usually obtains them soon after he has performed his 
work, it must be evident that he does not obtam them from the 
'product of Ins labour, either directly or by the exchange of the 
product for other "|)roducts Strictly speaking, moreover, the 
time must be reckoned from the performance of the labour to 
the moment when a finished product, ready for consumption, 
is brought into bemg If, for example, a labourer is employed 
in the manufacture of a harvestmg machine, the product of his 
labour is not really finished when the machme is ready for sale, 
but only when the crop harvested with the help of the machme 
has been sold and converted into bread And it should also be 
remembered that the same machine will be used for several 
harvests and consequently for several years’ baking Some other 
person or persons must thus advance the wages — and this, as 
the above example shows, for a much longer time than is generally 
supposed. It should also be observed that the advancmg may, 
m the mterval, be transferred from one capitahst to another, 
as when the harvesting machme leaves the possession of the 
manufacturer and passes into the hands of the agricultural 
capitalist That wages (real wages) are paid m products more or 
less simultaneously produced signifies nothmg from an economic 
pomt of view. The modern labourer has, as a rule, nothing to 
do with manufacturing these products , they are the final result 
of a series of processes whose various phases of labour have, 
as a rule, been paid for. The fruits of these productive processes 
belong— with a right which may be disputed by other labourers, 
but not specially by the labourer at present engaged — ^to the 
capitahst entrepreneur, and may be employed as he chooses, 
either for new production — ^in which case he mamtams, or even 
increases, his capital — or for his own consumption. If this 
consumption, either of his own products or of product^ obtained 
in exchange, is direct, then, of course, the labourers (i e. those 
seeking work m the market this year) will be deprived m 
a correspondmg degree of an opportunity for consumption. 
If it is indirect — by exchange for a new, directly consumable 
service of labour, e g. personal services — ^the labourer will, it is 
true, still receive his wages, and it may accordingly appear 
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indifferent to him whether capital is accumulated and mamtamed 
or not — provided that there are sufficient products m the market 
to pay his wages But this is a great mistake and to act upon 
it would be fatal For if capital is not mamtamed by renewal, 
then, as it is consumed, the longer processes, which are 
characteristic of the present technique of production, must be 
curtailed or mterrupted one by one , thus the whole of production, 
mcluding the margmal productivity of labour and wages, would 
return to the small dimensions of primitive times Or, more 
correctly, the workmg population — ^which could not possibly 
support itself m its present numbers, if we returned to primitive 
conditions — would, for the greater part, starve to death. 


j that consumers as such can, to some 
extent, mnuence rates of wages by a smtaDle’selectioii^ of -articles 

what follows But their power in this direction 
IS certainly more strictly limited than is commonly supposed. 
Broadly speaking, even if not in detail, we must recognize the 
truth of Mill’s well-known principle that demand for commodities 
IS not the same as demand for labour — ^unless it results m the 
accumulation of new capital 

In conclusion, it may be observed that what has been said 
concernmg the relation of labour to capital applies in exactly 
the same way to land Rent also is advanced by the capitabf^t 
(who may often be the landowner himself) jm so far as the. j6jaaL» 

— is -brought jnto 

^^.3 later date than that^ qf the use of the land — as is 
^usua]JjLJt he,.fi a s e . This is evident from what has been saiS, 
but it IS almost always overlooked in economic reasonmg — 
an error which has contributed m no small degree to a lack 
of clearness as to the place of the factors, especially that of 
capital, in production. 


Such an oversight may easily lead to paradoxical results — 
as m the following exampiC, which, for the sake of simplicity, 
has been based upon Ricardo’s theory of rent and capital ^ 


4- result will, however, be the same if we assume with Bohm-Bawerk 
that production takes several years and is ^continuously progressive If we 
conceive this production as divided into annual parts, stepwise, it will easily 
be seen that capita need only amount to a half of the total sum paid out m 
wages during the whole period of production. 
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A capital of 1,000,000s gives employment m one-year 
production to 1,000 labourers on land for which no rent need yet 
be paid Wages would thus be 1,000s , and if the returns per 
labourer are 1,100s there remains interest for the capitalists 
at a rate of 10 per cent per annum Assume now, however, that 
the number of labourers is mcreased — capital remaining unchanged 
— to 1,111 men Wages consequently fall to about 900s — 
whereupon one-tenth of the old capital employed on the land 
becomes superfluous and must seek investment on new land 
But there only remains (we assume) “ worse land from which 
the yield per labourer is only 900s We should then obtain 
the remarkable result that interest, despite reduced wages, 
would fall to zero, not only on the worse land, but all along the 
line, m consequence of the competition of capitabsts The whole 
of the gam would accrue to the owners of the better land, which 
would now receive the difierence in the yield between the better 
and the worse land 200s per labourer, or 200,000s in all. 

If, however, we consider that rent is also advanced from 
capital, the result will be quite diSerent Wages and rent together 
will then correspond to the existing capital, or 1,000,000s , 
and since the value of the whole return is 1,100,000 + (111 x 900), 
or 1,200,000s , interest will really have risen to nearly 20 per 
cent Bent will continue, in this case also, to be the difierence 
between the returns from the better and the worse land, but 
discounted by one year’s interest (i e 200 1*2 = 167) for the 

area employing one man ; wages, however, will fall to about 
750s. Of course, this example is too simple to have any 
counterpart in reality and is only intended to emphasize the 
principle set forth above 

On the other hand, Bohm-Bawerk is probably mistaken in 
the assertion which he makes in the third edition ^ in reply to an 
objection of mine, that the advance of rent from capital tends 
to raise interest — in the sense that interest would be lower if 
land were obtained gratis The exact opposite would happen 
Both rent and wages — or their equivalents in land and labour 
— constitute a part of the productive capital on which interest 
IS paid from the surplus yielded by production If it jwere at all 
conceivable that all land were free, then all capital would be paid 
out in wages and they would thus rise If in the process there 
were no change in the period of production, the surplus product, 
and consequently the rate of interest, would be exactly the same 
as before In reality, however, a lengthening of the period of 

^ See Positive Theorie des Kapitcds, p. 630, npte 2. 
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production would prove economically profitable, and such a 
lengthening would, according to Bohm-Bawerk’s own argument, 
lead to a larger surplus product and a higher rate of interest. 
If, on the other hand, the landowners did not receive their rent 
in advance, but only when production was completed, the rate 
of interest would certainly fall, but such a change in the rent 
demanded would be equivalent to new capital accumulation 
by the landowners, concerning which we refer the reader to 
the conclusion of the next section, IV, and especially to 
p 213 ei seq 

(4) Our present analysis may also serve to guide us to 
a true view of the famous — once so highly 

esteemed, later denied even by its former advocates, then 
interred but not yet quite defunct. We have already mdicated 
that we cannot, strictly speakmg, refer to a fund for wages 
alone, but only to a waae-and-re ntJbm^- Cajpital m its free 
form IS employed, to advan.ce botk 'wages and lent ; how much 
falls to. ^ wages and how much to rent depends upon the 
circumstanceswhich determme the present marginal productivities 
of labo'ux and^laad — ^which, m equilibrium, correspond to wages 
^and rent>nd therefore absorb without any residue, the capital 
which IS for the moment /ree — i e. the wage -fund. But does such 
a fund really exist ^ That it does not exist m reality, as a fixed 
and imchangmg quantit y, follows from the fact that capital 
m all its parts may either mcrease or decrease, to a larger or 
smaller degree, at any given moment This, however, has not 
escaped the defenders of the wage-fund theory. If we imagine 
a society imder more or less stationary conditions, m which 
a given capital m the possession of the propertied classes is 
employed year after year without appreciable mcrease or 
decrease, then each year about an equal part of that capital 
will be set free. That part (together with the consumable direct 
products of labour and land) constitutes the whole production 
of finished'^ commodities and services of the year. When the 
capitalist class has taken the surplus, correspondmg to interest 
on its capita], it must, in order to mamtain its capital, re- 
mvest the remainder — ^which it does by hiring labour and 
land for new production. This part, “"therefore, is what might 
be called the annual wage-fund (more correctly, wage-and- 
rent fund). 
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But there can be no doubt that little is gamed m the 
explanation of economic phenomena by the introduction of this 
term ; and the simple process by which it was attempted to 
determine wages (dividmg the wage -fund by the number of 
workers) was certainly too elementary. In the first place, as 
we have said, the proportion m which the common fund is 
divided mto remunerations for the services of labour and land 
is by no means given and determined a 'priori , and, moreover, 
with a change m the amount of capital, the wage -fund may 
undergo considerable changes, in so far as the average period of 
turnover of capital is lengthened or shortened. As we^have 
already shown, there would inevitably be a shortening ii by 
reason of a dimmished supply of labour (due perhaps to 
emigration on a large scale) wages rose, other things remaimng 
the same. In other words, a reduction m the divisor would 
itself brmg about a reduction m the dividend, though not quite 
in the same proportion. But, on the other hand, a reduction 
in the number of labourers would mcrease the distributive 
share of labour, not only at the expense of the capitalists, but 
also — perhaps to a greater extent — at the expense of the 
landowners. Hence the advice which the advocates of the 
wage-fund theory gave to the labourers, namely Ho hmit the 
supply of labour in the market in their own mterests, was m 
itself, good advice, even though based upon inadequate 
reasoning. 

It would also be possible to regard all capital, as Bohm- 
Bawerk does, as wage-fund. But this amounts to the same 
thing , for in any case it is only the part annually set free which 
can purchase labour (or land). 

The real error m the classical wage-fund theory was, as 
Bohm^ayer^oiaSed out;_ that it frequently identified the 
wage-mna with capital as a whole, although it conceived the 
"wage-fund^ to he 'invested for only A very striking 

hour ”, immortafezed by Karl 
Marx.^ Senior thought he could prove that a shortenmg of 
working hours per day by about one-eleventh would reduce the 
profits of capital from 10 per cent to nothing He based this 
conclusion on the absurd assumption that all capital, including 
that invested m factories and machmery, has a one-year turnover, 

^ Daa KapUal, i. Third edition, p. 206 et seq. 
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which did not prevent him from calculating, in addition, annual 
depreciation for wear and tear on buildings and machinery 
If we calculate correctly, with the figures advanced by Senior, 
we shall obtain for fixed capital a period of turnover of about, 
8 years (sixteen depreciation allowances) and, for capital as a 
whole, 7 years Ceteris jpanhus, a reduction m the hours of labour 
would certainly reduce the profits of capital, but only from 10 to 
about 8 per cent, and with somewhat greater intensity of work 
not even by so much as this 

It is curious that Marx himself does not seem to have observed 
the yawning gap in Senior’s argument, to which he devotes 
a prolix refutation Or perhaps he hesitated to point out an 
omission the revelation of which would inevitably have exposed 
the weakness of his own “ exploitation theory ” 


Another criticism which has been made against the wage -fund 
theory is that it is , cojififit, .only mJte Jjt|.9,t,J:he 

take their wages Jn kind at the same tune as tbey render 
tkeir„services If, on the other hand, they wish to ta^^. t||,eir 


wages partly or wholl 


lor tneir wages until their own product is ready for xoarket- — 

to 

any height ^whatever "and be independent 'of the^s^^^^ the 

qmte correct, "T&at it‘*^ 
scarcely a proper objection to the wage-fund theory, except in 
its most rigid form , for, by such a procedure, the workers would 
themselves become capitalists and would build up capital, so 
that the fruits of their labour which were not exchanged for 
products, 1 e. for a part of the existmg capital, would constitute 
a real addition to it. 

snaring s^te m^ nd if it has occasionally had beneficial results 
be most simply explained by the fact that the 
system stimulates the workers to accumulate capital, whose future 
frmts are usually sweet, even if its roots m the present are 
bitter. 


Later on, we shall discuss the accumulation of capital 

which IS an important element m the theory of capital But we 
will first return to the theory of exchange and see how this 
appears when it is linked up as it ought to be with the theory 
of production outlined above. 
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3. The Interdependence of Production and Exchaiige. The Theory 
of Exchange Value in its Final Form 

Hitherto we have been reasoning on the assumption that 
production is carried on at given prices for all products. We must 
now drop this assumption and approach the real world — which 
production and exchange mutually affect each other. Whilst 
we thus obtain a more complete theory of distribution, modified 
m some respects from that set out above, we shall also have an 
opportumty of resuming and completing our discussion of the 
theory of exchange value, which we were compelled to interrupt 
at the pomt at which its dependence upon, and connection with, 
the theory of production and distribution became clear. We 
shall, however, restrict our observations to the problem of the 
production and exchange of only two articles , the argument 
is much facilitated by such a simphfication and there is no 
theoretical difficulty in subsequently extendmg it to all the 
infinitely varied products which are actually exchanged. In spite 
of this simplification, however, the problem resolves itself into 
two essentially different questions, which are best surveyed and 
treated separately. one 

two^ artxeks ©r 

^stncts, msital, 

available, ia ea^b-oasasauiuty are eagaged 
in the production of one article. Jj^nd, ,ice.,Baay 

assu me that the_p rQ.<iucja on of bo th articles takes place m a closed 
gh^pji£5^ m' such a way that land, labour, and capital can be 
wSfene&'feom’^elm^^ the other. The former case is 
typical of what is usually called in economics the theory of 
international trade and mtemational values ; the latter of the 
theory of internal exchange under free competition. It is 
unnecessary to add that neither of these abstract assumptions 
corresponds to the phenomena of the real world. Perfect 
mobility of labour and capital within one countiy^is just as 
improbable as is the complete absence of such mobility between 
countries. 

Let us first assume that each country, owing to natural 
conditions, is compelled tp produce one commodity only. It is 
then clear that under free competition every producer will 
endeavour with the available means to obtam the maximum 
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net profit, which, in equilibrium, must cause the whole production 
of the country to reach its maximum It is true that we have 
only proved this on the assumption of production without 
capital, but it will easily be seen that its essence remams 
unchanged, like the objection of Ricardo, which it was our purpose 
to refute, even if the argument is apphed to capitalistic 
production.^ What has been said will by no means apply if 
production and exchange are effected co-operatively, or if the 
producers are otherwise associated m trusis or cartels ; the 
country would then have to be regarded more or less as 
a monopohst with respect to the commodity in the production 
of which it has greater natural advantages than other countries. 
Production would therefore be carried on with reference to the 
most advantageous monopoly price ; a contraction of production 
might be to the advantage of the country even if all the available 
factors of production were not employed. If each the two 
countries monopolizes the production of one commodity, 
th'eh pricmg is "thebretically indeterminate, we have in fact 
reverted to isolated exchange, with the further complication 
That not^even the quantities available are given beforehand, 
since they are the objects of production. If there is free 
competition, then, in accordance with the law of production 
and exchange, each country will produce as much as possible 
of its own commodity and exchange wiU be effected at the price 
which will normally equate supply and demand. It might well 
be that a restriction of the production of one commodity would, 
if simultaneously undertaken hy all, be to the advantage of all 
producers of this commodity ^ ; but restriction by an mdividual 
producer must, ceteris paribus, do him harm, smce his supply 
does not appreciably affect prices. This would also be the case 
if the country manufactured several commodities, whose relative 
exchange values must be taken as given for the individual 
producers 


We have, therefore^, la ws 

of ^qdx tcti~(M*fdf a smpe^om^mdity (or for severarcotSc^3^es 
fel'^ve'|fflfc‘es'‘‘^’'^veh)'a^^ tlie'Taws "of “market value 


stock of goods. The fotmdr detefinmes'thr quantity 
'ofgoods which accrues to each mdividual in each country m the 


^ ^ [A mark against this passage in the author’s copy of the second edition 
indicates that he wished to recast it.] 

® Hours of labour may be influenced by th© possibihty of exchange 
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form of wages, rent, or interest ; the latter then determines 
the quantities of goods which will be mutually exchanged, and 
the relation between them — ^which constitutes mtemational 
exchange value The theory of mtemational trade — or, more 
correctly, the abstraction so called — is therefore much simpler 
in principle than the problem of exchange m the mternal market, 
m which the free transfer of the factors of production from 
one commodity to another must be presupposed. That the 
earlier economists thought otherwise was due to their erroneous 
idea that costs of prodiuition^ which were assumed to regulate 
exchange value m the home market, could be determined on 
grounds independent of exchange value itself. 

If I, r, and % represent the rate of wages, rent, and interest 
in one country, and A, R, and C the available quantities of 
labour, land, and capital, then A I, B r, and C t are the total 
quantities of wages, rent, and interest in the country, expressed 
(like capital itself) m terms of the one commodity produced in the 
country (or in one of them if there are several) Personal 
distribution will depend on the labour performed, or upon the 
land or capital owned by each individual. In the other country, 
the annual supply of the product of each person will be determined 
in the same way, and since the personal dispositions of all the 
individuals as regards consumption must be taken as given, we 
thus possess ail the necessary determining factors for establishing 
the price and the quantities exchanged 

A close comparison between the above theory and Mill’s 
treatment of the theory of international trade ^ is of great interest 
and affords, at the same time, a striking proof of the need for 
a more carefully-developed theory. In the first two editions of 
the Principles, as m an earlier treatise on the same subject, Mill 
set up a theory which, so far as it goes, fully accords with the 
assumptions made above The various factors of production 
cannot, on these assumptions, pass from one process of produc- 
tion to another , and consequently, says Mill, the necessary 
prerequisite for determimng the relative prices of gopds by their 
relative costs of production is absent and we must fall back on 
the more general law of supply and demand. If there is 
equilibrium between supply and demand under such conditions 
that the supply of each commodity always increases when its 
price rises (and vice versa] then equihbrium will be stable A relative 
mcrease xn the price of one commodity would lead to an increased 
^ J S Mill, Principles, book in, chap xvui. 
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supply but, on the other hand, to a decreased demand ^ for it , 
a lower price would similarly lead to diminished supply and 
increased demand, so that, in both cases, prices would tend to 
revert to the original level So far so good But in this connection, 
Mill considered the case in which an increase in the relative price 
of one commodity (A ), and consequently a decrease in the relative 
price of the other commodity (B), does indeed lead holders of 

(A) to increase their demand for (J5), but at the same time it 
causes them to decrease their ofiers of (A) because their need 
for (B) now rapidly approaches satiation , thus equilibrium 
between marginal utilities is achieved before the offers of (.d) 
have reached the same level as before One of his critics, 
W Thornton (who by his later criticism induced Mill to abandon, 
somewhat too hastily, his wage -fund theory), pointed out that, 
under such circumstances, equilibrium between supply and 
demand would, even when other things were equal, be possible 
at more than one price If, at first, 17 units of {B) exchange for 
10 units of (A), but the price of (B) happens to fall, so that 18 units 
of [B) must be given in exchange for 10 units of (A), then, on 
Mill’s assumption, it might happen that holders of (A) would 
reduce their offers of (A), though at the same time holders of 

(B) would certainly dimmish their demand for (A) , and it is 
quite coliceivable that equilibrium between demand for and supply 
of (A) — and eo ipso of (B) — would also occur at this new price 
To us there is nothing remarkable in this The case considered 
by Mill IS, in fact, exactly the same as the one we have considered 
above, in which the supply and demand curves intersect when 
the former begins to fall ; and we know that when this happens 
it IS quite possible that the curves will intersect at more than one 
point Mill, however, without further examination, derived from 
Thornton’s remark the unfortunate conclusion that equihbrium 
between supply and demand would occur under such circumstances 
at any price — which can only be so in quite exceptional cases 
In other words, he assumed that the problem is essentially 
indeterminate, so that more than the above ^ta would be required 
to determine international exchange values 

He -therefore undertook to complete his theory m this 
direction, but without success. It has justly been remarked 
that the latter part of Mill’s chapter “ On International Values ”, 
which he added to the third and subsequent editions of his 
Principles, really contains only a repetition, in a new form, of 

^ Stnctly speaking, this applies only if the two commodities cannot 
substitute each other in consumption. 
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what he had already said elsewhere. Besides reciprocal demand, 
there is, in his opimon, another relevant factor— means of 
satisfying this demand, set free in each country by the re-orientation 
of Its industry What he really adds, however, is only a particular 
* arbitrary assumption as to the relation between the price of 
a commodity and its supply and demand He assumes that the 
supply of each commodity is entirely independent of its price 
and that demand is m inverse proportion to the price of the 
commodity , as though each economy first satisfied its need for 
the commodity which it manufactured itself and then disposed 
of the surplus at any price 

Graphically represented, this would mean that the supply 
curve of each commodity would be a line parallel to the price 
axis and the demand curve a rectangular hyperbola On this 
assumption, it is clear that the two curves can only intersect 
at one point and that the price equihbrium is stable But in 
that case we should find no expression for the fact that a rising 
price of either commodity might lead its owners to retZwce, instead 
of increasing, their supply In reality, Mill neglects the whole 
of this question, which was, after all, the very starting-point 
of his investigation, and begins instead to inqmre which of the 
two countries would profit most by a change in price caused by 
difierent conditions of production for one of the cornsnodities 
But in this way he finds no use for the new determining factor 
which he wishes to introduce, and he is finally forced to the 
almost pathetic confession that ‘‘ the new element, which for 
the sake of scientific correctness we have introduced into the 
theory of international values, does not seem to make any very 
material difierence in the practical result But, as we have 
said, he has not really introduced any new element at, all , not 
only the practical results of his inquiry, but the theoretical 
results too, are entirely unchanged 

On our assumptions of free competition and immobility of 
the factors of production there are, indeed, no determinants of 
price except eqmhbrium between supply and demand This is 
sufficient for a theoretical solution of the problem, although the 
possibility of several solutions, usually only a finite number, is not 
excluded 

Somewhat more complicated, at least at fiiist sight, is the 
other problem, of ascertaining the relation between production 
and exchange in the ho^ie market ”, i.e on the assumption 
that the available factors may be freely transferred from the 
production of one commodity to that of the other» And yet 
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the main lines of the solution are simple enough even here, 
although — as the history of the science shows — ^they are not 
so easy to discover. If we suppose, for a moment, that a given 
proportion of the available labour, land, and capital — ^i e , in. 
the last resort, given quantities of origmal factors of different 
years — is always used m the production of the one commodity 
and the remamder m the production of the other commodity, 
then the problem of equilibrium price and the quantities 
exchanged would be exactly the same as in the preceding case 
In other words, for every such hypothetical distribution of 
factors of production we should have one or more possible 
solutions Now, m this case, the distribution of the factors is 
precisely one of the quantities required for the solution of the 
problem, though we find mstead three new conditions, or logical 
relations, which must be satisfied : namely, the requirement 
that rent and mterest shall be the same m both branches of 
production, which cannot be assumed where two countries are 
concerned ^ Every conceivable distribution of the factors 
gives rise, m each branch of production, to certam rates of 
mterest, wages, and rent — expressed, in the first mstance, m 
terms o^ one of the goods produced but also expressible m terms 
of the other smce there is an exchange relation between the 
commodities, which follows from the same assumption , it is 
clear, therefore, that the problem is completely determinate 
by the equation of these three quantities mdividually. It should 
be capable of mathematical solution as soon as all the other data 
(the total productivity of land, labour, and capital, their 
distribution among mdividuals, and personal preferences in 
consumption) are exactly known. In reahty, this problem of 
equilibrium may also be solved by trial and error , so long as 
wages, rent, and mterest are greater m one branch of production 
than m the other, labour, land, and capital will flow mto the 
channel where they reap the higher reward and there will be 
a simultaneous adjustment of relative exchange values, so that 
equilibrium will finally be achieved as far as is generally possible. 

In order to avoid any misconception, one more observation 
should be made. The fact that the form of capital may change, 

^ article “ Handel in Schonberg^a Handbvjoh (cf. Ehmomuha 

Samhdllaliveii u, p 478), W Lexis has been guilty of a serious omission in 
relation to this pomt, which makes his argument deceptive. 
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that labour-capital (i e saved-up labour) may be, to a certam 
extent, replaced by land-capital (i e. saved-up natural resources) 
and, mce versa, that capital investments (or capital-goods) of 
shorter duration may be exchanged for those of longer duration 
— these do not mtroduce any element of indetermmateness 
mto the problem ; for, m each particular branch of production, 
they are all governed by the general economic prmciple which 
we have already developed in the treatment of production. 
It may well be questioned what importance we are to attach 
to the claim that, under stationary conditions, the amount of 
capital must remain constant from year to year. But here we 
must distmgmsh two different thmgs In eqmhbrium, the capital 
employed m production has already assumed a certam technical 
dimension and composition, as well as a certain exchange value 
(expressed in terms of one of the commodities) It can now be 
asserted that, so long as capital of this magnitude and 
composition, or even of this exchange value, is mamtamed and 
utilized from year to year, equilibrium cannot be disturbed if, 
from the beginnmg, the other conditions of stability are fulfilled 
But it would clearly be meanmgless — if not altogether 
inconceivable — to mamtam that the amount of capital is already 
fixed before eqmhbrium between production and consumption 
has been achieved Whether expressed in terms of one or the 
other, a change in the relative exchange value of two commodities 
would give rise to a change in the value of capital, unless its 
component parts simultaneously underwent a more or less 
considerable change But even if we conceive capital genetically, 
as bemg a certam quantity of labour and land accumulated m 
different years, a change m the value of commodities would also 
alter the conditions of their production and thus necessitate 
a larger or smaller change m the composition of capital 

^This mdetermmateness — ^which was mherent m our first 
mam example,^ and even m the pure problem of production — 
is, of course, primarily due to the fact that capital, unlijce labour 
and land, is not an original factor of production which can 
exist (even hypothetically) independently of, or antecedently to, 
production Its origm and mamtenance mevitably presuppose 
that production is takmg place. But it also has another, more 
deep-seated, cause. In reality, the amount of capital is not 
1 That of International Trade 
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determined by physical conditions, but by the equilibrium 
between psychical forces which, on the one hand, drive us to 
save and accumulate capital and, on the other, to consume 
already existmg capital. In other words, the accumulation of 
capital IS itself, even under stationary conditions, a necessary 
element m the problem of production and exchange. We have 
now reached a pomt in our exposition at which this new factor 
forces itself upon our attention. We shall, therefore, consider 
this subject m our next chapter — ^though the laws of capital 
formation have been too little studied for a treatment of the 
subject in its entirety to be of much real use. 

We consider the total amount of a commodity produced 
as a function (homogeneous and linear) of all the quantities 
of labour and land employed (i e annually consumed) both current 
and saved up We then obtain for one commodity 

p == -^2 * ^2 ) 

in which Aq and Bq indicate current services of labour and land, 
Ai and Pj services one year old, etc The partial derivatives 
of this function with respect to each of the quantities included 
gives tls the wage (?), and the rent per umt of land (r), payable in 
this industry, expressed in units of the product, and also the 
marginal productivities of all the constituents of capital From 
these we can deduce the rate of interest which is payable (i) 
With the relation which must exist in equilibrium between the 
yields of capital-goods of different duration and between the 
yield of land-capital and of labour-capital, we are now m a position 
to express all the above quantities m terms of three of them 
(e g Aq, Bi, and A^) In the same way, we obtain for the other 
commodity — 

from which we can determine the values of and for this 
industry, V- and being expressed in units of the second 
commodity , and can similarly express all the quantities included 
in terms of three only — A^^^ A^^ 

The number of unknowns is thus reduced to six only. To 
determine them we have the following additional relations 
In the first place, under stationary conditions, the sum total of 
the quantities of labour annually consumed — current or saved up 
— ^must be equal to the supply of labour annually available in the 
country , and the same apphes to the land which is employed 
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either in its original or capitahzed form If the country has at 
its disposal A units of labour and B acres of land, we therefore 
obtain • — 

. Aq + Ai + A2 + + ^^0 + + ^^2 + * = ^ 

and 

^0 + -^1 + ^2 + + ^^0 + + “^^2 + . = J 5 

By means of the other data we can also express the exchange 
value of the two commodities as a function of the above quantities 
and therefore finally in terms of our six unknowns If we represent 
this exchange value (e g. the price of the latter commodity, 
expressed in terms of the former) by jp, and if wages and rent 
are identical m both industries, then : — 

p P- and r = p.rK 

The rate of interest must also be the same in both ; thus ^ P 
We have thus obtained five independent relations, but we 
still require a sixth This can be obtained from our assumption 
concerning the amount of capital The quantities - 4 ^, ^2 * • • 
Bj, B2 . , etc., are only those parts of capital which are annually 
consumed. Corresponding to them, under stationary conditions, 
there must exist other parts of the total social capital, whose 
amounts can be exactly determined. There must be (fne more 
element corresponding to A 2, two more elements corresponding 
to A3, three to A4, etc , and similarly as regards -S3, B4, etc 
(cf Fig 12 ) In equilibrium, the composition of the sum total 
of capital is thus definitely fixed All its parts can be expressed 
separately either in the first three or in the last three of our six 
unknowns If, for example, we now wish to impose the condition 
that in eqmlibnum the sum total of capital shall have a certain 
exchange value, measured in terms of one of the products, we need 
only calculate the exchange values of all parts and add them 
These exchange values are (m accordance with the above) the 
original exchange values of the portions of capital concerned, 
filus accumulated tnterest Thus, for example, the present portion 
of capital indicated by A3 has the exchange value A3 I (1 + ^)3 
The two identical portions also represented quantitafevely by 
A3, since they represent equal quantities of saved-up labour, 
have, on the other hand, the values Ag Z (1 + ^)^ and 
A3Z.(14 -^)j respectively The portion of capital repre- 
sented by Bq has the exchange value P jp (1 -f = 
B^.Lil etc. 

If these values are summed and are put equal to a certain 
given quantity — ^the total exchange value of the capital employed 
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m the two industrxes together^ expressed in terms of tlie first 
commodity, we stall then obtain the necessary s%xih relation, 
and the problem will at last be completely determinate 

If it were permissible to calculate with simple interest, the 
problem would be simplified in so far as the accumulation of 
capital through time need not be taken into consideration — 
though its distribution as labour-capital and land-capital, advanced 
wages and advanced rent, must , we should then only have to 
deal with the average period of investment. 

It may perhaps be asked whether, in a case such as this 
(in which both commodities are manufactured m the same 
country), more than one relative equilibrium price is possible. 
This is quite conceivable if — as is usually the case — wages, 
rent, and interest enter mto the manufacture of the two 
commodities m different proportions. If the prevailing equilibrium 
persists, and a higher relative price is paid for one commodity, 
then, obviously, that factor (or factors) which enters mto the 
production of the commodity m relatively large amounts is 
favoured at the expense of the others. 

As will easily be seen, there is no difficulty in extending 
the above reasonmg to any number of commodities. Under the 
designation of commodity we may also mclude the factors of 
production themselves when they are directly employed by their 
owners. We can therefore abandon the simplifying assumption 
hitherto made — viz. that all factors of production on the market 
are available in given determinate quantities, which are offered 
m their totality by their owners, irrespective of the price they 
will fetch. This is very important, especially for labour, for we 
can now consider the case in which the hours of labour are 
variable and determined by the workers themselves, on the 
basis of the equahty of the indirect marginal utility of work 
and the direct marginal utihty of leisure. 

Just as exchange and exchange value thus assume their 
final form, by their connection with production, so, of course, 
exchange for its part considerably modifies the production and 
distribution of the product. Each producer — ^labourer, landlord, 
and capitahst — ^receives a substantial increase m utility from 
the possibility of exchangmg the commodities, m the production 
of which he participates, for others (production m the modern 
sense would mdeed be mconceivable without this possibility, 
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for nowadays production is carried on almost solely for exchange). 
And further, the relative distribution of the product between 
the three classes of producers becomes quite different, when 
there is a possibility of exchange with other districts or countries. 
A well-known example of this is the fall m rents, to the 
advantage of the landless classes, which has occurred m parts 
of Europe, as a result of the importation of foodstuffs from extra- 
European countries. Another is the more doubtful, but perhaps 
equally real, case m which the workers, or the great masses of 
the population m the latter countries, have suffered from the 
supply of cheap manufactured goods from Europe, to the 
advantage of the landowners ^ 

^ See my Ftimnztheorettsche Untersuchungen, pp. 63 ff (Jena, 1896) 
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ON THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL 

Bibliography — The literature on tins subject is very meagre 
Among earlier writers there is virtually only H von Mangoidt 
(Volkswirtschaftslehre)i and among recent writers, Bohm-Bawerk 
{Positive Theorie des Kapitals), who have devoted detailed 
attention to the accumulation of capital Karl Marx, Das 
Kapital, vol i, section 7, Der AJcJcumulationsprocess des Kapitals, 
also deserves attention, despite his bias and exaggeration 
Compare also Wagner, Grundlegung^ part ii, vol iii In 
Schonberg’s Handbicch the whole theory of the accumulation 
of capital is despatched in a single page, and m Conrad’s 
Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften in a single column 
Cassel’s The Nature and Necessity of Interest contains a note- 
worthy attempt to carry discussion on some points further 
than had previously been done. The best material for an 
exai^ination of the problem is probably to be found in the 
statistics of banks, and especially savings banks, as well 
as in statistics of capital wealth, though the latter are 
unfortunately extremely sparse and rudimentary 

So far, our discussion has been based on the assumption 
that productive capital, like the two other factors, is constant 
In reality, however, capital is not, like land — and, for shorter 
periods, labour — physically limited. It can be increased at any 
moment by saving , it can be reduced by unproductive 
consumption. Neither is the supply of capital renewed m the 
same way as the supply of labour, by the work of nature — 
although it IS natural to accumulate capital at certam periods 
of life (particularly middle age) and to consume it at others 
(early yo^th and old age) A rational theory of saving is thus 
necessary before we can clearly understand the conditions of 
a stationary society, with a constant supply of capital ; and still 
more, of course, before we can understand and foresee the gradual 
changes m the amount of social capital. 

Unfortunately, such a theory has not been worked out, and 
the phenomena which it should explain depend on a number 
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of motives — partly selfish, partly altruistic, but in any case very 
complex People save for themselves, but also for their successors. 
Some people often save merely for the pleasure of savmg. 
Exceptional people may save and accumulate capital simply 
because they cannot help themselves — e.g certam multi- 
millionaires whose capacity for consumption even the mgenuity 
of the luxury industries caimot stimulate. Large families 
encourage thrift, because a source of mcome, say a landed estate, 
which has hitherto supported the family, may now be inadequate 
for that purpose. But, at the same time, a large family frequently 
constitutes an msuperable obstacle to savmg, smce every available 
source of mcome is urgently and immediately needed On the 
other hand, if the capital in an individuars possession is already 
so great that only a small portion of its yield is required for the 
mamtenance and expenses of the family, then it will grow of 
itself — at least at present rates of mterest — at such a pace that 
even great fecundity in the family cannot keep pace with it. 
The ever-growmg wealth of certam multi-millionaires is therefore, 
from a social point of view, a not mconsiderable danger to society. 

Among the many influences afiectmg the accumulation of 
capital, the rate of mterest is undoubtedly one — ^although even 
its influence is uncertain and ambiguous Theoretically, the 
mdividual should always carry Ms accumulation of capital (or it 
may be his consumption of capital) to the pomt at which the 
present and future margmal utilities of the goods saved is equal. 
By sacrificing one shillmg this year he can, for example, count 
upon obtain mg two shillings in ten or fifteen years The question 
then becomes whether, at that Hme, two shilhngs will have more 
or less subjective value for him than one sh%lling now. The 
answer to this question naturally depends on a number of 
circumstances over which he himself can exercise some influence 
— such as the savmgs wMch he is likely to make during the 
immediate period. Here the rate of mterest has a two-fold 
influence ; a high rate increases the yield of present »avmg and 
consequently its future marginal utility,, i.e. the future utility 
of the last unit of capital now saved ^ ; but, on the other hand, 

^ Cassel is not qnite correct when he says . “ A man who attaches the 
same importance to future needs as to present ones, if he expects to be able 
to promde for his needs in the future just as easily as he does now, has no 
reason for settmg aside anjrthmg of his present income” {op c%i , p. 141 ) 
This argument actually presupposes the al^nce of any rate of interest. 
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at a given rate of saving, it makes provision for the future 
more ample and thus reduces the margmal utibty of future goods 
for that mdmdual The latter tendency may even outweigh 
the former, so that, for certam mdividuals, a low rather than 
a high rate of mterest may act as a spur to the accumulation 
of savmgs. 

Individual savmg is therefore a very complicated 
phenomenon. But if we consider society as a whole, and regard 
its average economic conditions as approximately stationary, 
the progressive accumulation of capital must be regarded as 
economical so long as any rate of interest, however low, exists. 
For the average individual, or rather for society as a whole 
(regarded as an mdmdual who never dies), the accumulation 
of capital presupposes the exchange of a lower margmal utihty 
for a higher — ^provided that it is not too rapid and does not 
absorb too much of the present means of consumption. Under 
such conditions, we should therefore expect a contmual 
accumulation of capital — ^though at a dimmishmg rate — and, 
at the same time, a continual fall m the rate of interest. 

In The Nature a'tid Necessity of Interest, Cassel adduces 
certain apparently very striking reasons why a hervy fall of 
interest rates is not to be expected in the future He rightly 
points out, in the first place, that every fall in the rate of mterest 
causes a number of long-term investments which were previously 
unremunerative to become profitable ; and every such large-scale 
absorption of free capital naturally acts as a brake on a further 
fall in interest rates. He especially observes that a general 
demand for larger houses, entailing extensive building operations, 
would arise if, as a result of a heavy fall in interest rates, 
expenditure on houses is practically restricted to the mere costs 
of maintenance — and site rent To this it may be objected that 
larger premises, at least in our chmate, involve various other 
outlays, especially for fuel and light, which are often as 
considerable as the rent itself Increased housing accommoda- 
tion for th» poorer classes, however desirable it may be in itself, 
is therefore scarcely to be expected, unless their level of mcome 
can be raised With certain reservations, however, this part of 
Cassel’s reasoning is undoubtedly correct — though it evidently 
sets no limit to the downward trend of the rate of interest, but 
only relates to the rather slow tempo at which the movement 
may be expected to occur 
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The latter part of CasseFs argument would be of much 
greater importance here — ^if it could be regarded as correct 
He considers (m agreement with the classical economists) that, 
with a certain rate of interest which is not too low, the very 
desire or ability to accumulate capital practically disappears, so 
that the rate of interest could not fall lower 

The case which Cassel exclusively considers is that of a business 
man who m his prime has accumulated a fortune, upon the yield 
of which he lives after he has retired from business If the rate 
of interest is sufficiently high, he can do this without in any way 
encroaching on his capital He may therefore have the satisfaction, 
or indulge in the vanity, of leaving it undiminished, or perhaps 
even augmented, to his heirs the interest alone is quite sufficient 
for his needs If, on the other hand, the rate of interest should 
materially fall, say to 2 per cent or l'| per cent, then, says Cassel, 
such conduct would usually become impossible Either the capital 
must be so great that the efiorts or good fortune of a single 
individual would seldom suffice for its accumulation , or else 
the mere yield m interest will be so small that he could no longer 
live on it without a serious change m his habits of life He will 
therefore live on his capital, e g. by the purchase of an annuity — 
Cassel shows, by detailed figures, how strong the temptation 
would be, since at so low a rate of interest he coul<J multiply 
his annual income And, says Cassel, he has a perfect moral right 
to do so As a rule, he has already provided for the education 
of his children and perhaps for establishing them in life He 
does not owe them more than that On the contrary he may 
justly expect that they, m their turn, will act in the same way 
as he work and accumulate a fortune during their youth and 
middle age, and consume it in their old age after they have 
provided for their children’s education 

CasseFs argument may roughly be presented m this form. 
That it IS correct in some cases cannot be demed, but as a general 
argument it can scarcely be accepted, for it is evidently based 
on the assumption that most fortunes are the fruit of the work 
of a single generation But this is not the case even nowadays, 
and it evidently becomes less and less conceivable in proportion 
as the rate of interest falls If we assume that tne capitalist 
has inherited the whole or the greater part of his capital, the 
conclusion will be quite different By consuming it, or even by 
failing to increase it, he would usually put his children in a more 
unfavourable position than he had himself occupied This, however, 
Conflicts with such an elementary impulse in human nature that 
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we can safely assume that it will not usually occur It is, therefore, 
rather difficult to imagine, even in a society based on private 
property, any limit below which the rate of interest could not fall, 
because the accumulation of capital would come to an end We 
shall endeavour to show that the degree or rapidity of its fall • 
depends mainly on an entirely different circumstance, which is 
scarcely mentioned by Cassel , namely the degree of probability 
with which we may expect the future growth of 'population to be 
on the same or a similar scale to the present 

If, however, the facts are not quite in accordance with 
theoretical speculations (such as those on p 208 ) and if, in 
particular, the long-prophesied ideal of economists, in which 
interest will have fallen to a mmimum, is tardy m its realiza- 
tion, the cause is presumably to be found in the following 
circumstances In the jSxst place, there is the effect of the 
subjective undervaluation of future needs and overvaluation 
of future resources, which was observed by Bohm-Bavrerk 
This, in turn, is primarily due to the fact that, to the mdi\ndual, 
the future is always m a high degree uncertain He does not 
know whether he himself, or those m vhose well being he is 
most mt^rested, will really profit by his sacrifices. Moreover, 
even if capital accumulation as a whole mcreases production, 
the return on mdividual capital accumulation, even the technical 
return, is uncertain. The enterprises m which capital is mvested 
may perhaps yield large profits if they are very successful , but 
the chances of such success are not very great And smce, in 
accordance with the general law of margmal utility, the 
possibihty of a loss of wealth outweighs, for the individual, 
the prospect of an equal gam, such an enterprise, from the 
pomt of view of mdmdual busmess, must always be regarded 
as unprofitable unless the chances of gam considerably exceed 
those of loss This is probably the general rule The special 
mducement which hazardous enterprises offer to gamblmg or 
adventurous spuits is a compensation, but operates perhaps 
more in the destruction than in the accumulation of capital In 
this connection, we need only call attention to the large extent 
to which the modern concentration of capital and the credit 
and insurance system stimulate and facilitate saving by levellmg 
out and reducing these risks to a mmimum 

In these respects, however, a collectivist society woidd 
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afford a mucli better guarantee for the rapid accumulation of 
capital than does the existmg mdividualistic society. The capital 
saved by united efforts would equally benefit all mdividuals 
and the whole of society m the future ; and the failure of some 
enterprises would be of little importance, if those which succeeded 
yielded a correspondmgly greater return. Though this is opposed 
to current opinion, it is precisely m a coUectivist society that we 
should expect a progressive accumulation of capital until 
production was fully supplied with new capital and the national 
dividend reached its technical maximum — assuming that mterest 
m the well-bemg of future generations was not less than m 
existmg society 

Another reason why mterest is still comparatively high is 
the fact that states destroy capital (especially in war and 
armaments) at the same time as it is bemg privately accumulated. 
The enormous national debts contracted by European and 
extra-European states m the course of years (especially for 
purposes of war) naturally presuppose a more or less correspondmg 
amount of savmgs on the part of subscribers (though it is true 
that war-loan is generally issued below par) ; but they do not 
represent any really productive capital, only a claim by certam 
citizens on present and future generations of taxpayers In this 
connection it may be asked, at least when the rate of mterest 
begms to declme more rapidly than capital mcreases, and the 
earnmgs of capitalists consequently declme absolutely, whether 
this must not act as a brake on further capital accumulation. 
In purely abstract theory this would not be the case m an 
mdividualistic society m which each individual manages and 
saves on his own account If a particular mdividual mcreases 
his capital, the effect on the rate of mterest is not appreciable 
The result of his savmg will therefore be an unconditional 
gam for him. On the other hand, it cannot be demed that 
capitalists as a class will gladly welcome all measures destructive 
of capital, such as armaments and war — for which they will 
largely be compensated by the State's contractual Obligations, 
and which will help to raise the rate of interest This constitutes 
a not mconsiderable political danger, as Adolf Wagner pointed 
out But the collectivist state will be quite unaffected by 
a lowering of the rate of mterest as such, smce all sources of 
income would be more or less common to the whole commumty, 
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and, m such a case, the other sources would necessarily increase 
in a more than correspondmg degree. 

But the most important reason why the rate of mterest has 
not fallen is probably that our modern societies difEer in a high 
degree from the stationary type Hitherto, we have only 
considered capital accumulation on the assumption of completely 
stationary conditions , if we abandon this assumption the 
problem becomes essentially different. For example, if a country 
for some reason, such as the successive exhaustion of the land, 
passes from a higher to a lower degree of productivity and 
prosperity, then the same quantity of commodities will have, 
on the average, a higher marginal utility, and consequently 
a higher subjective value, m the future than m the present. 
The mere retention of consumption goods for future use thus 
becomes advantageous, although it cannot, of course, give rise 
to increased productivity and therefore cannot, in the usual sense, 
yield any mterest. Even in our day, people always save stocks 
for the lean season, and it was formerly very common to save 
gram for bad years — a custom which in countries with bad 
communications, such as India and Russia, may still be necessary 
If, on the other hand, a country passes from a lower to a higher 
degree of prosperity independently of the growth of capital (as 
a result of technical discoveries, etc., or when a colony is first 
peopled) capital accumulation may be uneconomical, even though 
techmcally it might give rise to an mcreased productivity of 
labour and land. A larger quantity of products might then 
represent a lower margmal utility, smce prosperity as a whole 
had mcreased. 

Agam, if the growth of population is accompanied by an 
increased demand for all kinds of products, on the one hand, 
and by an increased supply of labour available in the future, 
on the other, then a capital accumulation which might have 
brought down the rate of interest to practically nothing under 
stationary conditions will not now be sufiScient to do so , or 
will only just suflSce to mamtam capital at about the same 
relative level, for which reason it will contmue to possess a high 
margmal productivity and to yield a high rate of mterest. In 
addition, capital accumulation is here impeded by the number 
of unproductive consumers, large families, etc. If both these 
causes operate (mcreased productivity and great morease of 
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population) as often happens in flourishing colonial lands, since, 
up to a certain point, the increase of population m itself brings 
improved technical conditions of production, the rate of mterest 
may be incredibly high for a long period— as high as 50 per cent 
or more — as Adam Smith observed m the North American colonies. 
The margmal productivity of capital here is extremely high, yet 
capital IS not rapidly accumulated, but remams ]ust as inadequate 
m relation to demand Everybody rightly expects that his own, 
or his children’s, economic condition will automatically improve 
m the future, and nobody therefore considers it desirable to 
sacrifice the moderate provision which he is able to make at 
present for himself and for them Capital loans and investments 
from older countries with a lower rate of mterest soon flow in, 
moreover, and counteract, m a greater or lesser degree, the 
conditions which we have just described. 

But it is clear that these cases are all only exceptions to the 
rule The unprecedented growth of population recently witnessed 
in Europe, and still more m certam extra-European countries, 
will certamly, sooner or later — probably in the course of the 
present century — prepare the way for much slower progress and 
possibly for completely stationary conditions. Then mterest will 
also fall, and the capitalist will have to be content with quite 
a small share m the product — ^both absolutely and relatively — 
and perhaps (though, for the reasons given, this is somewhat 
improbable) with nothing at all. But this, of course, would not 
render capital unnecessary for production. On the contrary, 
it would then have attamed its maximum importance , for just 
as land, when it is m excess, yields its products gratis or for 
a very low compensation, so a perfected capitalistic system of 
production, though in many respects very different from 
a primitive system without capital, nevertheless resembles the 
latter m that labour and land alone (or practically alone) will 
share the product. 

Such a state, however, would be far from desirable in an 
mdividuahstic society based on private property So far from 
disappearing, the guff between the propertied and the property- 
less classes would be well-mgh impassable if land, capitahzed 
at an extremely low ratfe of interest, possessed almost infinite 
exchange value. Even now, a very large part of what is commonly 
called capital and mterest is, in reality, land and rent. Think, 
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for example, of the colossal mcrease m site values, especially 
in the large towns Even capital goods proper have their value 
increased m so far as the land mcorporated m them is now- 
re-assessed accordmg to a higher standard of value , or, as it ^ 
IS said, because the cost of reproduction has increased A large 
part of apparent annual savings is accounted for by this increase 
in the capital value of land and is thus not a real mcrease in 
wealth at all Monopolies are another source of income of 
a similar kmd which is not exhausted by mcreased capital 
accumulation, but rather becomes more abundant. 

In his work, Om den ehonomisha fordelmng och knserna ^ 
(1909), Brock (like Cassel) is sceptical of the possibility of a fall 
m the rate of interest, but nevertheless criticizes our analysis of 
the consequences of such a fall According to him, it would occasion 
a fall in rents also, since a suJfficiently low rate of interest would 
render practicable a number of substantial improvements to land 
which are now not profitable owing to the lack of cheap capital, 
and the supply of land for all productive purposes would become 
excessive , so that the fall in interest would benefit labour 
exclusively. 

The abstract possibility of this cannot, as we have already 
said (see p 164, n ), be denied ; just as, on the other hand, it is 
not entirely inconceivable that a faU in interest might benefit 
landowners exclusively — in so far as the low rate of interest would 
mainly lead to the introduction of fixed automatic, or semi- 
automatic, machinery, so that human labour would become 
superfluous. To what extent the conditions observed by Brock 
are of practical importance, however, depends on circumstances 
which it IS difiacult to survey. There is no doubt that many 
swamps and much poor soil, not least in Sweden, could, with 
an unlimited supply of cheap capital, be converted into fertile 
fields. And if the crowding of human beings in the cities could, 
with the help of capital, be counteracted (by rapid and cheap 
communications by land, water, and air), then site values, which 
in certain countries already greatly exceed agricultural rents, 
might iie lowered — ^though only on the assumption that the 
population was reduced or ceased to grow ; otherwise a continued 
rise m rents is practically certain — ^and capital might grow, even 
relatively to population, to any extent. 

Another related question whicji was much discussed m the 
past is the extent to which the unchecked progress of capital 

^ [“Economic Distribution and Crises”] 
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accumulation is of advantage to those who only indirectly profit 
by it, and especially to the labourers The older economists 
usually had very exaggerated views on this point, because they 
supposed — on the basis of the wage-fund theory — ^that an increase 
or decrease m capital would produce a proportionate increase or 
decrease in wages This, of course, is not the case A great increase 
(or decrease) in capital may doubtless be associated with an 
insignificant change in the rates of wages, less in proportion as 
there exist opportunities for long-term investment And since, 
in our day, the labourers often do some saving themselves, their 
position will, of course, be much better if somewhat higher wages 
enable them to save something on their own account than if the 
capitalist employers, by paying lower wages, were enabled to 
save a corresponding (or even larger) amount on their account. 
In the former case they are enabled to reap both the direct and 
the indirect profits of capital accumulation , m the latter case 
they have only the indirect profit, which may be very small. 

In this connection, we may refer to a celebrated and very 
peculiar speculation of the famous German economist, von Thunen. 
He remarks that if the labourers themselves are willing to save and 
accumulate capital, then they are best served if wages are neither 
too high nor too low , for if they are too low, their savings will be 
insignificant, and if they are too high (in relation to the output of 
labour) the profits of capital and consequently the interest on their 
own savings will be so small that there will be no inducement to save 

If we call the product of labour p and wages I, then p — I will 
be the employer’s surplus, and interest (for as many years as capital 
remains, on the average, engaged in production) will be measured 


^7 


I 


The labourer also must be able to count upon the same 


interest on his savings If he consumes the quantity a only and 
saves the rest of his wages, then his mcome from interest on these 
savings will clearly be proportionate to — 


I I 


Since p and a are to be regarded as given, this equation will 
reach its maximum when the sum of the two negative terms 
(on the right-hand side) is as small as possible. But these terms 
have for every value of ? a constant product ap , their sum 
therefore will be least when they are equal. Thus we obtain : — 
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Tills last expression — the geometric mean of the workers’ minimum 
standard of life (or usual standard) and the total value of the 
product of labour — is therefore regarded by von Thunen as the 
natural wage ” — and he wished to have this formula engraved^ 
on his tombstone We will not pause to criticize it thoroughly 
In any case, the formula must be considerably modified if it is 
to correspond with reality Por, m the first place, the rate of 

^ 

interest is not reduced proportionally to the expression — - — 

I 


when I increases (which would, as will easily be seen, presuppose 
a constant period of production), but, as a rule, much more 
slowly, owing to the fact that employers react to every increase 
in wages by lengthening the period of production (introducing 
labour-saving machinery) In the second place, the interest of 
the labourer m his savings is not limited to the mere income 
which they yield, but includes the saved capital itself ; he saves 
for furnishing his house, for his children’s education, for his old 
age, and so on The most advantageous value of I is therefore 
probably much nearer p than von Thunen supposed 


What has been said may sufidce to indicate, rather than 
to solve, the many problems associated with the question of 
capital «ftccumulation — which has been so little mvestigated. 
The subject has, however, several further important and 
mterestmg phases which are related to the fact that, m our day, 
capital is almost always accumulated in the form of money. 
We shall revert to these phases when we deal with the theory 
of money. 


On the other hand, we must be careful not to forget that 
money or credit is only one gmse, one form, of capital accumulation. 
The amount of hard cash in a country can be neither increased nor 
decreased by saving, but remains, on the whole, constant , and 
credit documents of various kinds are at most only titles to material 
property, except in so far as they presuppose a destruction of real 
capital, as in the case of war-loans, etc. Beal, productive, savmg 
therefore always assumes the form of real capital In the normal 
course ol business this process is clearly visible The commodities 
which a person foregoes by saving, and by restricting or postponing 
his consumption — or rather the labour and land which would 
otherwise have gone to the production of those commodities — 
he places directly (or by means ol money, credit or credit- 
institutions) at the disposal of an entrepreneur who converts 
them gradually, as the savings are effected, into more or less fixed 
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capital-goods, i.e. real capital At the close of a boom, paper 
credit often seems to make up, in part (though actually it 
does not), for the shortage of real capital — and still more in 
a period of depression when investment in fixed capital hardly 
pays, but savings continue, though perhaps at a slower pace 
The process of capital accumulation is here not a little enigmatic. 
It must continue in some real form, since there is no other ; but 
in what ^ Further investigation of this question is highly desirable 
and would probably throw much light on a field which is still 
the darkest in the whole provmce of economics, namely the 
theory of the trade cycle (and of crises). But we cannot consider 
that subject here since we have, throughout, restricted our 
observations to the economic phenomena of equilibrium in the 
ordinary sense — ^to static analysis as distinct from dynamic 
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1. Professor Cassel’s System of Economics ^ 

(i) Cassel’s refutation of the theory of value, his theory of exchange, 

and his views on the pricing mechanism. 

(ii) The theory of interest, the theory of rent of land and mines, 

the theory of wages. 

(ill) The nature of money and international payments 
(iv) The theory of trade cycles. 


I 

Professor Cassel, like so many others, has felt a call to 
present his scientific system to a wider public than that which 
could follow his lectures. He has for this purpose secured the 
collaboration of Professor L. Pohle, of Leipzig, who is eventually 
to publish the preliminary part, dealmg with historical and 
sociological developments, of their joint work, Lehrhuch der 
Allgememen Volkswirtschaftslehre, Professor Cassel is the author 
of the second and purely theoretical part, which is now pubhshed 
in a large volume. 

To review this book one must sit m judgment on the whole 
of the author’s life work in the sphere of theory Professor Cassel 
expressly desires that all his writings — even the earliest and least 
mature of them — should be regarded as mdispensable foundations 
for the theoretical edifice, which now appears in its completed 
form. The wisdom of refraining from a fundamental revision of 
his earlier, and m my opimon, less completely developed views, 
while not lettmg them fall mto oblivion, may perhaps be 
questioned. But naturally this is his own concern. For my part 
I also have felt the need of arriving at an understanding of his 
whole approach to theory. On various grounds, mostly personal, 
I have never undertaken a public criticism of any of his work, 

^ The translation of the appendices which follow is the work of Mr 
Solomon Adler 

“ [This review of Cassel’s Theoretische Soztaldlconomtei Leipzig, G F. Winter, 
1918 (viii, 582 s ), first appeared in the Ekq^7msl Tidskrift, 1919, No 9, and 
was pubhshed m German m Schmoller’s Jahrbuchy 1928, vol. lu-2. No 5. 
Unless otherwise stated, all page references are to the 2nd edition of The 
Theory of Socwbl Ecoriomy ] 
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with the exception of his very jBjst essay m the Tuhinger 
Zeitschnft ^ If I delayed much longer, it might be too late for 
either or both of us. This may excuse the unusual length of the 
'following essay. 

The many excellent qualities distmguishmg Professor CasseTs 
earher writmgs and also — I believe — his direct teachmg activities, 
are to be found m abundance m this work I envy him his ability 
to present generally accepted economic doctrines concisely and 
comprehensively, and to throw light on them with well-chosen 
examples from the world of affaus, with which he appears to 
have acquired a practical acquamtance. Last and not least there 
is his laudable attempt at a description of concrete economic 
phenomena, based on statistical material — ^this bemg especially 
evident in the fourth section of the book, on cyclical fluctuations, 
which I hold to be the best. 

With these merits, however. Professor Cassel possesses the 
defect of desirmg at all costs to be esteemed an original and even 
path-breaking theorist, and this in every branch of economics. 
It remams a riddle how with his dfligent activities as a publicist 
and with his numerous public duties, he can have found time 
for these mquiries, for nothing is so consuming of time as scientific 
thought. I am afraid that his claim is based on an illusion His 
originahty does not extend m most cases beyond an exposition 
of the ideas of others m a new, if not always improved, version. 
Innovations are generally the mark of an mdonutable desire to 
penetrate the obscurer regions of theory , but this end is not 
often achieved by those who have too cursory an acquamtance 
with the terram. The reader finally ends m a bog of mental 
confusion, which a facile style can no longer conceal, and from 
which the only escape is to revert to precisely that hterature 
which is here so contemptuously dismissed as “ unnecessary ” 
and ‘‘ scholastic 

The first and most striking of these tours de force is the 
wholesale rejection — already appearing on the first pjfge of his 
introduction — of “ all the old so-called theory of value Of 
course, he means the modern theory of value. He has always 
been more amiably disposed towards the older theories of value ; 
this, together with his charm of exposition, was what recom- 
mended him to the aged SchafiEie. 

^ Qnmdrxss ?,imr eUmeivtaren Pretdehre ( 1899 ) 
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On the other hand, he wants to extirpate the modern 
subjective theory of value , but he substitutes for the concept 
of margmal utility either nothmg at all or the '' principle of 
scarcity He asserts that the psychological phenomena lymg 
behmd price do not belong to the economist’s domam This’ 
idea remmds us of the English stockbroker, who earned his 
mcome, year in year out, by buymg and sellmg railway stock 
without knowmg where the railway was. He also repeats his 
old objection about the impossibility of ‘‘ measurmg utility ”, 
as though exchange and economic activity m general — even 
m a primitive economy — would be conceivable, if we could not 
estimate the utility of different objects to us Similarly, the 
deliberations of members of Parhament on problems of taxation 
would be meanmgless, if it were impossible to compare the 
utility of the same good to different persons. (It is characteristic 
of Professor Cassel that when he has to talk about so-called 
collective wants, he dismisses the whole thmg as a manifestation 
of force Zwang, Zwangswirtschaft, Zwafigorgamsation,^^ et 
jyraeterea mhil ) He himself is of the opmion that the '' economist ” 
must adhere exclusively to money prices as bemg a ''precise 
magnitude ” — and this was written or printed m the last year 
of the dreat War, when money as a measure of value became 
completely bankrupt 

He also mamtams that margmal utility as the basis of 
exchange value presents the disadvantage that it is neither 
given nor determmate, but is itself variable with and dependent 
on the prices which it is mtended to explam But how does this 
apply to " scarcity ^ ” A commodity is not scarce because it 
IS present in small quantities, but, as Professor Cassel himself 
states in the Introduction, it is scarce only in relation to wants, 
or to the extent that it becomes an object of demand. And the 
degree of scarcity is measured in exactly the same way as 
margmal utility, by the strength of the next unsatisfied need, 
which first causes the commodity to be recognized as " scarce 
In other '^ords, scarcity and marginal utility are fundamentally 
one and the same thmg , Walras already recognized this, for 
the word " raret6 ” (which he used as an alternative to " utilite 
finale ”) signifies scarcity as well as rareness. 

Such, however, is not Professor Cassel’s opimon. Strangely 
enough, he himself — apart from the above introductory passage — 
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gives no description of the concept of scarcity, otherwise the 
relationship might have become clear to him. To compensate 
for this omission, he prints m itahcs the followmg definition of 
the prmciple of scarcity “ In the exchange economy,” he says, 
“ the prmciple of scarcity signifies the necessity, by the pressure 
of prices, to adjust consumption to a relatively scarce supply of 
goods ” (p. 74) What is meant by a '' scarce supply ” remams, 
as we have said, unexplained. But even so, this definition is 
absurd, for there is no need to be afraid of consumption exceedmg 
supply. In the later course of the work the word consumption ” 
IS consistently replaced by demand” m this connection. 
And m this formulation one can mdeed recognize the prmciple, 
for price undeniably has the ‘‘ task ” of equating supply and 
demand, so that all the supply is sold and no effective demand 
remams unsatisfied. 

But if the Prmciple of Scarcity did not contam anythmg 
else, it would be absolutely identical with the ancient prmciple 
of equilibrium between supply and demand, of which Cassel 
does not suppose himself to be the discoverer. The doctrme 
of margmal utility goes beyond this by stipulatmg equality or 
proportionately between commodity prices and their 
scarcity ” ( = marginal utility) for each exchanging mdividual. 
That this prmciple is by no means so easily established, ought 
to be proved by the fact that, even Gossen, the first expounder 
of the theory of margmal utility, did not reach it That it was 
not “ unnecessary ”, seems to follow from the fact that not less 
than three genumely path-breakmg scientists advanced it as an 
important discovery at roughly the same time Certainly it 
contains nothmg absolutely new, but neither did the discovery 
of the differential calculus ; the service of both consists in their 
having replaced diffuse or -unsystematic ideas by a clear general 
concept and, what is no less important, by an adequate 
formulation of it. 

Why has Professor Cassel absolved himself from this task ^ 
Why, apart from an otherwise perfectly correct resume m a few 
Imes, has he withheld from his readers this serviceable gmde 
through the labyrinth of the theory of exchange ? For example, 
the concept of elasticity of demand with falhng and rising prices 
becomes much clearer, if il is based on the elementary principle 
that marginal utihty always remains proportional to price. Here 
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also Professor Cassel advances without closer examination 
a senes of statements, of which a few are correct, but generally 
require an explanation, while others are doubtful or completely 
wrong , such as the statement (p. 80 ) that demand must ^ 
invariably rise with a fall m price, and mce versa This is not 
certain m the case of goods which are partly substitutable in 
consumption, and m the case of the reservation demand of the 
holders of the goods themselves. The effect on the latter of 
a rise m the price of their goods may qmte conceivably be such 
that they retam a greater proportion for their own use. This 
must have been the case to a great extent, if I am not mistaken, 
with those who produced for their own needs durmg the war 
Professor Cassel himself gives an extremely brief account of 
the fundamental concept of margmal utility, and it would not 
surprise me, if his readers, so far from thinkmg this account 
“ unnecessary were, like Oliver Twist, to ask for more. 

Another peculiarity of Professor CasseFs to which we have 
elsewhere drawn attention, and which, remarkably enough, he 
regards as a step forward, is his use of money as a ‘‘ scale of 
reckonmg He boldly maintams that when the classical 
economisjbs attempted, wherever possible, to abstract from the 
use of money m their inquiries mto economic phenomena, this 
was due to their preconception (which accordmg to Professor 
Cassel is false) that m primitive society no money was used. 
This statement is characterized by a naivete which one would 
hardly have attributed to Professor Cassel On the contrary, 
this conscious abstraction from the functions of money — the 
conception of trade, external as well as internal, as consistmg 
m the last analysis m the exchange of commodities, of capital 
as real capital mstead of as a sum of money, ^ of wages as real 
wages — was the decisive step which first gave economics a truly 
scientific character, and first raised it above the hazy and 
mcoherent ideas of Mercantilism. 

For the rest, Professor Cassel does not succeed m carr3dng 
his methoS. through consistently In his treatment of the 
'' pricmg mechanism ”, to which we shall later return, he first 

^ Cf his “ Grundrisa ”, 'where he tnes to base the whole of economics on 
the useful “ fiction ” that a shilling has the s^me economic sigmficance for all 
men, whatever their economic position 

^ Later on. Professor Cassel has to “ warn ” his readers against confusing 
real capital 'and money. 
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assumes that each consumer has a certam purchasmg power 
(expressed in money), and he naturally arrives at the result 
that the prices of commodities will be completely determinate. 
I became vastly mterested in readmg this, for I thought that 
* the next step would be an attempt to demonstrate how this 
monetary purchasmg power arose and was mamtamed. But 
nothmg comes of it. The hypothesis is merely advanced only 
to be dropped later, and qmte unexpectedly the explanation 
follows that the phenomena of exchange and production only 
suffice to accoimt for relative commodity prices, but not absolute 
money prices, a task which must be kept m reserve for the 
theory of money as such. Now it should be noticed that Cassel 
explicitly says that at this stage he will consider money 
exclus%vely as a scale of reckonmg ”, and will thus provisionally 
abstract from its function as a medium of exchange, which 
perhaps may even be taken over by some other commodity — 
as m Homer’s times, when “ oxen ” were used as a measure 
of value, although they hardly constituted a general medium 
of exchange. In this case, however, money would retam ^ts 
character as a commodity perfectly mtact, and the use of money 
as a measure of value would not prejudice it m the least. In 
other words, the exchange value of money would be determmed 
by the phenomena of production and exchange m exactly the 
same way as that of other commodities, and ex hypothesi the 
prices of commodities expressed in money would be uniquely 
determmed precisely by the ‘‘ pricmg mechamsm ”, and not 
merely, as Professor Cassel states, prices multiplied by any 
factor whatsoever Further, we should get the same result, 
if money were, strictly speakmg, nothing more than a medium 
of exchange, i e. the means of presentmg goods on the market. 
For an amount of money, however small, can, as we know from 
experience, efiect the exchange of any quantity of commodities 
whatsoever. Now money has also a third function, which is in 
practice the most important, i.e. as a ‘‘ store of value ” a reserve 
or cash balance. It is through this characteristic that with given 
commodity prices the need for a certam amount of money obtams, 
and it is here that the amount of money becomes a factor of the 
first order for commodity prices. Further, it is through this 
property that the character of money as a commodity recedes 
into the background, becomes secondary, or even vanishes 
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altogether. This was perfectly clear to Walras ; he first treated 
money as ‘'numeraire’' (umt of account) and only later as 
monnaie ” (medium of exchange) ; as far as its first property 
is concerned, it is for him only one commodity amo-ng many. 
Professor Cassel, on the other hand, argues as though the “ oxen ” 
of Homer were not generally the object of consumption and 
exchange, but only served as a “ scale of reckoning Here at 
least the premature introduction of money has contributed not 
to increased lucidity but rather the reverse. 

A more valuable element m Professor CasseTs account is 
the emphasis laid on the reciprocal relationship between products 
and the factors of production m the pricing process. In those 
of his earher writmgs which I regard as his best,^ Professor Cassel 
has shown with a masterly clarity that as soon as we have more 
than one factor of production (e g. simple manual labour), and m 
fact we have hundreds of different kmds, the principle that costs 
of production determine the exchange value of a product can no 
longer be mamtained. These costs become qmte simply the 
prices of the factors of production, which are necessarily 
determined m combmation with the prices of co mm odities m 
a single system of simultaneous equations. This idea, however, 
belongs to Walras , it is his powerful synthesis which m the 
last analysis hes at the basis of Professor Cassel’s “ pricmg 
mechanism Professor CasseFs indebtedness to him is obviously 
very great, but mstead of showmg the gratitude he ought to have 
expressed, he does not mention Walras’ name once m the whole 
book.2 He adheres, though not altogether consistently, to the 
principle of never quoting anybody but himself He has not, 
however, accomplished any improvement m Walras’ exposition 
— apart from a certain simphfication in the formulae. On the 
contrary, he breaks off in the middle, with a resulting loss m 
coherence. Following Walras, he describes how the total rewards 
of the factors of production are in the mam identical with total 
(real) incoijfLes, and are at the same time the source of the demand 
for goods and services , he adds that these incomes are not all 

^ Die Produkhonslosteniheorie Ricardos, etc (Tubmger Zeitschrift, 
1901). In this well- written essay he also pays to the theory of marginal 
utility a tribute for which one looks in vam in his other wntmgs. 

* In his “ Grundriss ”, he explicitly bas^ himself on Walras ; but only 
a couple of years later he describes his own essay as “ the first attempt ” of 
its kind f {Der Ausgangs^unki der theoretischen Oekonomie, Tubmger Zeit- 
schxift, 1902, p 697 f.) 

Q 
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consumed, but are partly saved But at tins pomt the equality 
(wbicb we had previously accepted) between the sum of the 
factors of production now available, and that part of them which 
enters into the various goods demanded for consumption, ceases 
to obtain, and Professor CasseTs system of equations (7) (p 144) 
IS no longer valid Eor the whole system to function, it is not only 
necessary that the savers, as Professor Cassel assumes, should 
decide how much to save on the basis of ruling prices or in 
relation to the determination of prices, but also that they, or the 
entrepreneurs in their stead, should be clearly aware what 
factors of production to demand m order to mvest their savmgs 
most profitably. Of this. Professor Cassel says not a word. 
But even if the reader m distress could fill this gap unaided, 
he would in any case begin to have doubts, when, m the course 
of the book he meets Professor Cassel’ s factor of production 
‘‘'capital-disposal” and its “price”, interest, and tries to 
accommodate these magnitudes with the other factors of 
production and the prices m the formulae previously given It 
would have been of great interest if Professor Cassel had 
mdicated how this could be managed without double 
reckonmg. 

Walras proceeds in an entirely different manner. For him 
the capital-^oods themselves are factors of production ]ust as 
much as labour and the forces of nature , and the rate of mterest 
“ le taux du revenu net ” is considered as the ratio between the 
expected yield of the capital-goods now being made ( = the price 
for their factors of production mmus the necessary amortization 
costs) and their own cost of production accordmg to 'present 
prices. Thus it here represents a “ parameter ” m the “ functions ” 
which determine savmg. Savers and entrepreneurs strive to 
maximize this ratio, and equilibrium is reached when it is the 
same for all alike . In this way Walras constructs an extraordinarily 
coherent and rigorous system, which, when it is combmed with 
the systems of Jevons and Bohm-Bawerk, both completes and is 
completed by them.^ Professor Cassel simply omits the whole 

^ Clearly Walras’ method does not yield the actual rate of interest which 
the future reveals, but the anticipated interest on which the level of the loan 
rate is directly dependent at &qy moment of tune At this point I must with- 
draw an objection which I previously made against Walras — i e that his 
theory of interest necessanlv presupposes a progressive type of society Walras 
indeed said so himself, but the truth of the matter is that it is just as applicable 
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of this vital section of Walras’ system, and defers the theory of 
capital to the next book, when he moves more freely without 
havmg to trouble himself about algebraical formulae. But more 
of this later 

We are now confronted with the difficult task of giving an 
account of another peculiarity m Professor Cassel’s presentation 
of fundamentals. It is well known that the classical economists 
were often mclined to adopt a method of approach m which 
they regarded free competition or a free pricmg mechanism 
as a kmd of moral factor — an econonaic providence, so to speak, 
which gave each participant m total production his allotted and 
just share of the product and, at the same time, gave the 
maximum sum of satisfactions to all. Among contemporary 
economists. Professor Cassel should be one of the last to find it 
easy to escape from this approach. It is true he does not go so 
far as to make the existing state of society, based in principle 
as it IS on free competition, the ideal of social justice , his own 
parable of the bread of the poor which is sometimes thrown 
to the dogs of the rich ” bears evidence of this But essentially 
he stands by the classical system He emphasizes as often as 
possible jts economic superiority, and if he can do nothmg else 
he praises ‘‘the free choice of consumption goods” which it 
provides m contrast with, for example, a similar socialist state. 
He IS so little afraid of provokmg laughter that m another context 
he adduces salt and ink as proof of the fact that even the poorest 
can almost completely satisfy some of their needs. 

Actually the lower classes m present-day society do not 
in the least possess free choice m consumption , as far as means 
of subsistence proper are concerned, they are allotted all the 
cheapest brands, and their remainmg consumption is similarly 
organized A compulsory rationmg of the most important 
commodities, as in war time, would certainly give them greater 
freedom in their “ choice of consumption-goods ”. 

When^we are dealmg with production apart from distribution, 
we can then say that, m a certam sense, economic freedom 

to the stationary state, and in fact gams thereby in rigour The underlying 
assumption is that the factors of production will have the same relative values 
or prices in the future as they have at the present moment Actually this is 
true for the stationary state, but it does not Sold for the progressive economy, 
unless we postulate a uniform increase m production, which is strictly speaking 
inconceivable, as the sum of natural forces cannot be increased 
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promotes '' economy for as soon as a surplus of exchange 
value can be obtained at any pomt with the available factors 
of production, under free competition they are necessarily 
transferred to that point Yet we must of course remember 
that the hird of production is determmed by effective demand, 
and not by the socially desirable demand for products — two 
concepts which Professor Cassel is only too mclmed unconsciously 
to confuse. The problem of the share of the factors of production 
m the resultmg total product is, m the last analysis, identical 
with that of social distribution, and no eloquence can conceal 
the fact that the Prmciple of Scarcity ’’ only produces a hare 
mechanical levelling, which faute de mieux may perhaps be 
preferred to any other, but which is not based on any ethical 
or sociological principle. The “ simultaneous equations ” are no 
guarantee that any ‘‘ variable ’’ cannot assume the value ml, 
even if we are discussmg so important a social factor as wages, 
or so questionable — ^not to say odious — a social factor as the 
rent of land, site-rent, or certam monopoly revenue, etc.^ 

The situation is worsened if free competition is abolished 
by agreements, and the contracting parties are ranged agamst 
each other hke two opposing armies, for here m most cases 
the result is at least as uncertam as that of war in general, 
and mutual destruction is the only outcome of which we can 
be sure 

In an extremely well-written section, xiv, which is, however, 
too optimistic and apologetic ” m tone, Professor Cassel 
himself gives a vivid description of the tendency towards an 
ever-stronger limitation of freedom of production which 
characterizes modern economic development. But even here 
he seeks, wherever possible, to defend his suum cwique. He 
wishes us to beheve that when large-scale enterprises agree to 
form trusts, it is because they would otherwise have been forced 
by internecine competition to produce at a, loss. And he points 
out that when the State is compelled to grant monopolistic 
powers to certam corporations such as railway companies, it 
seeks to limit the pernicious utilization of this monopoly by 

^ In “ Der Ausgangspunkt, etc Cassel is so radical that he wishes to 
confiscate all ground-rent proper (p 686) , in the present work he arnves at the 
surprising conclusion that urban<Site rents are “ essentially the result of man’s 
productive activity It is not stated how this should be taken, and what 
conclusion he infers. 
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maximum rates and the like. Moreover the monopolist is sooner or 
later threatened by latent competition, for example, from abroad. 

Here it should be noted that a monopolistic system of prices 
IS by no means the worst ; if we assume that there is only one or 
at most a few monopolies m the whole market. If, however, 
many branches of production become monopolized or trustified, it 
would ultimately become aimless for them to raise their prices 
agamst each other ; they would have to seek their profit — 
apart from a certam technical advantage lymg m combmation 
— m more or less common action by which the prices of those 
factors of production not m their own possession (and especially 
the wages of labour) would be forced down, or at least be prevented 
from nsmg The State has not, at least up to the present, been 
m a position to react agamst this procedure. 

This vagueness m Professor CasseFs social views is analogous 
to a similar vagueness m his theory. Although m his own system 
there are no independent costs of production but only fnces 
for the different factors of production (which equal their share 
in the total product), he considers it important to mention that 
the pnce^of each good must comcide with its costs of production 
— which on his assumption becomes merely a platitude, a self- 
evident fact (m so far as the costs of production can be imputed). 
In other words, each demand must carry the costs bound up 
with it,’’ or, as Professor Cassel sometimes expresses it, without 
further classification of the concept, it must carry the necessary 
costs ”. All this IS hopelessly obscure ; perhaps it is Walras’ 
prmciple of the tendency of entrepreneurial profits to zero, of 
which originally he had a glimmermg. But later it seems to 
have escaped his attention, that it holds only under perfect 
competition, and that certam costs ”, which even 
in perfect competition are economically necessary, are not 
therefore socially necessary. A division of the yield of land 
among the consumers of food or the yield of forests among 
the consumers of timber on a fro rata or some other basis would 
not indeed lead to a fall m the price of this commodity, but it 
would lead to a fall m the actual expenditure on it.^ 

^ Apart from its application to the rent of land, the first statement of this 
view of Cassel’ 8 is to be found in his essay “ Der Ausgangspunkt, etc an 
essay which in my judgment is extremely obscure and completely mistaken in 
its results, and with the shortcomings of which Cassel is not yet sufficiently 
acquainted. In the present work Cassel has somewhat modified the 
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In order to ‘'state'’ or “produce” — ^whicEever word we 
prefer — ^this equality between costs and tbe prices of commodities, 
the “ Prmciple of Scarcity ”, according to Professor Cassel, is no 
longer sufficient. In many places there is some mdetermmateness 
in costs of production, to overcome which no less than four 
extra supplementary prmciples are in his opinion necessary 
These he calls the Differential Principle, the Principle of Decreasing 
Average Costs, the Principle of Substitution, and ffiially the 
Principle of Joint-products They are four too many. The last 
may have some significance, but rather as an exception to the 
“ Principle of Costs ” than as a means of establishmg it. If two 
or more products are technically combmed m production m 
a constant technical proportion, then an imputation of their 
costs is out of the question, whereas naturally each has its 
particular market price determmed by supply and demand. If, 
however, which is more usually the case, the technical proportion 
varies (sheep for mutton or wool respectively, etc ) particular 
costs exist at the margin of production, and these must comcide 
with their price m the usual way. The same holds for the 
Prmciple of Substitution. On the whole the different factors 
of production are not wholly substitutable, but are simultaneously 
applied. At the margm of production, however, a contemplated 
(virtual) mcrease or decrease in any one of them can be regarded 
as its economic contribution, and this is necessarily proportional 
to its price. But this substitution value, or, what comes to the 
same thing, this margmal productivity is measured m the same way 
as the “ scarcity” of the good, with which it is thus identical if it is 
correctly defined. Professor Cassel's reiterations to the contrary 
are, in my opmion, merely evidence of an mcomplete analysis. 

Neither is the Differential Principle an extraneous addition 
to the Principle of Scarcity ; here it is essentially a question 
of different factors of production, each of which m spite of an 
external similarity has its own scarcity and price. Two pieces 
of land of different fertihty or at different distance from the 
market are not the same thmg, even though they may appear to be . 

statements lie there advanced , for example, he no longer e g calls for a 
fee~primipUf where it can be<, generally applied, which shall be the only 
right one for the financing of public enterprises But he still strongly inchnes 
to this opmion, and m a discussion m the NcUiondlekonomtsk Forening (Economic 
Club) he curtty opposed every other kmd of “cover” for State rad ways, for 
no reason whatsoever. 
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But most suspicious and to me most mcompreliensible is 
the ‘‘ Prmciple of Decreasmg Costs Professor Cassel, m his 
mtroductory remarks on this subject extending ove'r several 
pages, maintains that as he has already treated the position 
of different firms m relation to each other (under the “ Differential 
Prmciple ”), he will now assume for the sake of simplicity that 
each commodity is produced by only one large firm Even so, 
costs of production can m his opinion be mdetermmate, in so far 
as they vary with the size of the firm. If costs increase as the 
firm mcreases, the case is simple (he says) — it is the highest 
costs, i.e. the margmal costs, which determine price. He says 
nothmg about the destmation of the profit in such a case, but 
suddenly abandons the whole of this mterestmg special question. 
And it IS just as well, for it is difficult to imagme a large firm 
with mcreasmg costs of production. If production on a small 
scale is more remunerative than on a large, factory work gives 
way to domestic work, large property is parcelled out into 
smallholdings, etc. 

On the contrary, the large firm with decreasmg costs (as the 
firm’s scope extends) is an actual fact. Here, says Professor Cassel, 
the highest costs cannot be pnce-determmmg, as they are at 
the bottom and not at the peak of production”. But neither 
can the price of the good be equal to its marginal costs, for the 
firm could not then maintam itself. Consequently, he concludes 
that we must choose the ma media, where the price is determined 
in such a way that it just covers the average costs, so that there 
IS no profit for the entrepreneur — ^m contradistmction to the 
previous case ^ Professor Cassel gives no clue to the entrepreneur’s 
reasons for such benevolent behaviour He goes on to show — 
and it is not difficult — ^that m this case at least two ” prices 
must exist, a higher and a lower, with each of which the firm’s 
expenses would be covered From these he decides that it is the 
lower which is chosen ^ He first takes the case where the relation 
of sales to price vanes m such a way that, within hnuts, production 
just pays its way with any price — ^presumably in order to make 
this conclusion more palatable to the sceptical reader. Here we 
must admit the producer has no mcentive to SlX the price higher 
than is reconcilable with the consumer’s interest. But what of 
all the other cases ? Between the maximum and min i mu m 
prices there lies a whole series of prices which would yield a 
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surplus profit for the producer. Then why does he not choose 
one of them ^ If we assume that he alone is master of the 
situation, he will certamly fix on that price which will yield the 
maximum profit , if, on the other hand, he has competitors, 
even though they be smaller and weaker, he presumably chooses 
a somewhat lower price m order to rum them, after which he 
can again raise his price In other words, when the law of 
increasing returns holds for a firm, and holds for any expansion 
whatsoever, then free competition is impossible, and the profits 
of the entrepreneur, which finally become a monopoly gain, have 
no tendency to disappear 

The astonishmg thmg is that Professor Cassel is actually 
very well aware of this, and mentions it in the very next 
paragraph (p. 129) Nevertheless, he later appeals without 
further ado to this pecuhar “ supplementary prmciple ” m his 
chapter on ‘Hhe pricmg-mechamsm ’’ (pp. 161^.). It remains 
a puzzle how all this can be understood 

The confusion mcreases when the author, with reference to 
these ‘‘ prmciples (p. Ill), apphes the expression ‘‘ increasing 
and '' dimmishmg returns ’’ m an entirely different sense, i.e. as 
the result occurrmg when one factor of production is combined 
m mcreasing quantities with another which remams constant — 
for example, when a fertihzer or an increased amount of labour is 
applied to land of a given quahty Here there is no question of 
an mcrease m the scale of production ! The principle remams 
the same, whatever the area of the land employed. It is true, 
as he observes, that an mcrease m the scale of production 
often occurs together with a change in the proportion of factors 
employed or is even conditioned by it. This naturally complicates 
the problem, but should not lead to a confusion of fundamentally 
different concepts 

The whole of this farrago — I can scarcely call it anything 
else — IS largely to be attributed to the fact that Professor Cassel 
stubbornly passes over the earher specialist hteratupe on this 
subject, which he ostensibly finds “ superfluous ” smce the 
appearance of his own book. 

Amongst mmor pomts in the first book we may only mention 
that he (p. 52) mcludes trade marks and patent rights” as 
part of the ‘‘total capital” of a “closed exchange economy” 
(expressly as “ real capital ”) ; and if I understand him aright. 
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lie includes the increase in the value of land and sites occurring 
during the year m “ total income ” (p. 57). Neither can be 
right. An mvention, i.e. a certain method of work, has nothing 
m common with real capital (though it may well have cost, 
a large sum of capital), and when a patent expires, society is 
none the poorer, if anythmg it is richer — otherwise why should 
legislation restrict patent rights ^ Agam, mere increase m land 
values may certamly be included in the national mcome from 
a fiscal pomt of view, but hardly from any other. Professor Cassel 
merely says that the national mcome suffices to pay for the rise 
in land values (which he calls an important prmciple), but vague 
terminology does not improve the matter, nor does it render 
it more mtelligible. Why not clarify important social relation- 
ships instead of obscurmg them ? 

II 

In the second book, the chapter on interest should arouse 
mixed feelmgs in most readers acquainted with the subject, 
and this as much for its critical as for its constructive 
contributions. The wage-fund theory is categorically described 
as sterile dogmatism ’’ — ^it was at least of some use, and the 
error m the older version consisted above all in regardmg the 
fund without further proof as a fund stored up for a smgle year. 
It was this error which led even Ricardo to certam fallacious con- 
clusions. But this defect has been remedied m more recent times 
by the analysis of Jevons and stiU more by that of Bohm-Bawerk 

I doubt whether Professor Cassel has the support of any 
serious economist when he describes the work of Bohm-Bawerk 
(and Menger) as a ‘‘ definite retrogression ’’(p 191) — except in the 
sense that they actually went back to the original ground of 
the whole phenomenon of interest (i.e. the exchange of present 
agamst future advantages). It is in this way that their theory 
can embrace all kmds of interest, even the case m which no 
capital is accumidated m the physical sense, as in consumption- 
loans ^ , most other theories of mterest are narrower in this 

^ Professor Cassel “ prefers ” to regard consumption-loans as “ negative 
capital accumulation ” from the borrowers' p®mt of view. Socially or physically, 
however, there is no negative accumulation of capital, only an uncompleted 
positive accumulation, by which some existing capital goods are destroyed of 
themselves, and the stock of social capital is thus diminished 
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respect* The discourtesy of Professor Cassel’s judgment ^ is 
even more offensive than it is absurd. Bohm-Bawerk, m his 
Geschichte und Knhk, without altogether approvmg of Senior’s 
theory of interest (which stands m the closest agreement with 
Professor Cassel’s) declares it to be '' incomparably superior 
to his predecessors’ theories m its profundity, its system, and 
scientific seriousness ”, and defends it agamst unjustified attacks. 
One has only to compare this treatment of so distinguished an 
economist as Senior with Professor Cassel's remark on Bohm- 
Bawerk in order to appreciate on which side sober scholarship ” 
is to be found And smce it is clear that Professor Cassel, like 
others, takes most of what he really knows about the functions 
of capital and mterest from Bohm-Bawerk, one involuntarily 
recalls the words with which Dr. J Bonar, for the most part m 
good will, concluded his review of the ‘‘Nature and Necessity of 
Interest ” “ Maledicti, qm ante nos nostra dixerunt ^ ^ 

Jevons’ theory of interest, which is essentially identical with 
Bohm-Bawerk’ s, is nevertheless called an “ important advance ”. 
Professor Cassel’s first objection agamst it is that capitalistic 
production does not require “ an accumulated stock of 
foodstuffs”. Did Jevons make any such assertion^ ^Jevons 
says that capital m its “ free ” form, i.e at the begimimg as 
well as at the end of its existence as (invested) capital, assumes 
the form of means of subsistence , but that is not to say that 
this dismvestment must occur en masse and at one blow m any 
particular enterprise. I shall return when reviewmg Professor 
Cassel’s own construction to another objection he makes against 
Jevons. A third objection is that Jevons “ wishes to determine 
interest ” exclusively “ by means of the margmal productivity 
of the extension of the period of production ”, which “ completely 
loses sight of the Prmciple of Scarcity ”, As we have shown, 
scarcity and marginal productivity, correctly understood, are 
one and the same thmg If we consider capitahstic production 
in society as a whole, it consists m the application of the annual 
“ endowment ” (to use a fehcitous term of Bohm-Bawerk’s) 
to preparing for a consumption, which, on the average, hes at 
some pomt in the future, and at a point more remote, the more 

^ His objection that “ some saving "would take place even "vnth a zero 
rate of mterest ’’ is ludicrous m this context ; if there is no rate of interest, 
there is no need for any explanation. 

* JEconomic Journal, 1904. 
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intensively capitalistic production is Here the duration of the 
capital-investment is the only variable dimension, and an increase 
in the social capital is thus ipso facto eqmvalent to a lengthenmg 
of the average investment-period It is of course assumed that 
the origmal factors of production, land and labour, remain 
constant, or, which amoimts to the same thmg, that capital 
increases relatively to them Professor Cassel’s reference to 
'' conservative agriculture ”, where an mcrease m capital need 
not brmg about any change m the period of production but at 
most an extension of the area under cultivation, is therefore 
only an argumentum ad ignoriantiam — ^how far it is ex ignonantia 
it is for the reader to say 

We return once more to Bohm-Bawerk. Of his magnum 
opus '' Kapital und Kapitalzms ”, Professor Cassel says that m 
spite of the solid and extraordinarily careful work put into it, 
it IS in the mam misdirected, both m its critical and historical 
and in its constructive parts Bohm-Bawerk’s critical mono- 
graph, a work without peer m economic literature, which clearly 
and decisively demonstrates ^ the obtuseness, superficiality, and 
error so characteristic of most of the older attempts to explam 
interest~can it be '' in the main misdirected ” ^ Perhaps for 
a change. Professor Cassel wiU enhghten us as to why his own 
loud praises of Turgot’s theory of mterest (in his Nature and 
Necessity of Interest ”) are now suddenly silenced.^ But he may 
well rejoice that his own youthful d' esprit, the idea of identifymg 
mterest and the quota of capital accumulation for the splendid 
reason that they are both proportional to capital as well as to 
time,® escaped Bohm-Bawerk’s critical attention. As far as the 
''Positive Theory” is concerned, its "misdirected character” 
should, according to Professor Cassel, already be made evident 
by Bohm-Bawerk’s " statement of the problem " Does the 

^ It IS easy to explain, as Professor Cassel does ex paste facto » that the 
older attempts must be allowed “ to lapse into oblivion ” (p 185), but it would 
certainly npj have been so before Bohm-Bawerk had written. 

2 But we can still find a faint echo of them in his statement (p 51) that a 
piece of land in part yields a certain return, and in part “ obviously ” has a 
certain capital value Actually that is so, but.it only becomes “ obvious ” with 
a rational theory of interest — i e. one opposed to Turgot’s 

® “ Das Recht auf den voUen Arbeitsertrag,” p. 124 ff There Cassel, in 
his eagerness to obtain fairly plausible figures, makes an arithmetical blander, 
which as a teacher of mathematics he would sCarcely have excused in his pupils. 
When the book appeared I privately drew his attention to this serious error , 
but this circumstance did not prevent him from later quoting his work without 
any qualification, as if no exception could be taken to it 
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value of the product depend on the value of the factors of 
production, or, contrariwise, does the value of the factors of 
production depend on the value of the product ? ’’ Professor 
Cassel does not advert to the fact that this well-founded question 
was put in exactly the same form by Walras, and that it was 
answered, as far as I can see, by both thmkers in exactly the 
same way (which is the way Professor Cassel answers it himself) 
The question as such makes him xmcomfortable. Moreover, he 
repeats the same remark against Jevons, notwithstandmg his 
previous description of Jevons’ theory as a great advance ” ^ 
Can then “ a great advance ” be “ in the mam misdirected ? ” 

I shall not Imger long over Professor Cassel’s own positive 
contribution to the theory of capital. Discussions in this sphere 
are only too easily lost in a maze of words. For my part I cannot 
feel myself bound to any particular terminology, but have often 
declared that as long as the time-element is given its appropriate 
place, the starting-pomt for the construction of a theory of 
mterest can be chosen almost at random ; it does not really 
matter whether we start from the productivity theory, or from 
use, or abstmence, or even from the theory of money. The 
only important thing is to be consistent. But it is Just this 
consistency that I find wanting here. We can either adopt Walras’ 
method of taking a cross-section through social production at 
a moment of time, and thus consider only the co-operation of 
the factors of production existmg at the moment. In this case, 
no doubt, the demand for finished products constitutes an 
mdirect demand for raw materials and the factors of production, 
by means of which the finished products are produced At the 
same time there is a demand for new capital-goods, and their 
present yield is the basis for their estimated future yield We 
thus gam a clear insight mto the mechanism by which loan- 
interest is determined at each moment of tune. In this method 

^ That Bohra-Bawerk’s work does not lack faults, and that he j}id not give 
us all that he could have given under more favourable circumstances, is my 
opinion too. When my book, Vber Wert, Kapital und Rente appeared, Bohm- 
Eawerk wrote me that the objections I there made against his theory coincided 
at many points with the “ self-criticism he never ceased to exercise on his 
own work. One might mfer that he had m mmd a further development and 
completion of this system. But nothing came of it. For many years his time 
was claimed by pohtical actmtie^*, and also he later found himself the object 
of so many (more or less) unwarranted attacks that in the end it became a 
point of honour to reprint his work practically unchanged even in the last 
edition. 
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of procedure we have no use for “ waiting as a factor of 
production ” (though it enters to some extent as the regulator 
of savmg). Or else we can refer everything back to the original 
factors of production m conjunction with waiting (or preferably 
time). Here we make a longUitdinal section instead, and 
this construction is also admissible. This longitudinal section, 
as Professor Cassel does mdeed remark, actually extends 
indefinitely m time in both directions. This indefiniteness, 
however, is of no practical importance, smce the major portion 
lies between fibnite hunts If we proceed thus, the mdirect demand 
for the factors of production from the consumers’ side becomes 
a mere metaphor, and we also cease to take capital-goods into 
consideration , adoptmg the scheme of Jevons and Bohm-Bawerk, 
everythmg is resolved mto a contmuous production directed 
towards the future. 

In the first place, this method gives us a purely theoretical 
insight into the very origm of mterest ; but practically, as 
I observed in my Tiber Wert, it has the serious drawback, which 
arises from the durability of certam capital investments, of 
presenting the process of successive readjustments, from which 
an eqmlibrium situation would ensue, as embracmg an interval 
of time where centuries are the merest episodes This mcon- 
venience, however, lies in the very nature of the subject-matter 
and cannot be avoided. For practical purposes we might of 
course confine our attention to shorter periods, and put 
particularly durable capital-goods in a group on their own as 
a kmd of Eentenguter ” — comparable to ‘"land” and the 
supply of natural forces This procedure I there proposed and 
it IS this which Professor Cassel now adopts, but of course we 
do not obtam more than a provisional equihbrium situation 
m this way. 

Professor Cassel oscillates between these views without 
giving any precision to the concepts he uses. In the section 
on the pricmg-mechanism, he would also like to restrict himself 
to the given moment. But on page 207 he says that “any 
analysis of the exchange-economy must be limited to a fairly 
small and determinate period Here it is therefore not 
a moment of time but a period of time that is still being dealt 
with, and we are not told how its duration is to be determined. 
A few pages later (p. 215) he adds that “the connection 
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appears most clearly if we regard the services (of durable 
capital-goods) as the ultimate products and thus mclude waitmg 
for their services in the production process in its wider sense 
etc. Here, therefore, we must necessarily deal with a significantly 
long “ period ’’ Yet he makes no attempt to complete his 
previous “ equihbrium equations ” by takmg account of this 
omission, and the cardmal question of whether the “ price for 
waiting ” (mterest) is determined by its own scarcity or the 
‘‘ scarcity of capital ” remams shrouded m darkness The 
problem is mdeed dij0S.cult , it is only Professor CassePs claim 
that he has made it so much easier than his predecessors that 
gave occasion to these reflections 

Professor CassePs favourite expression ‘"capital-disposal” 
(it used to be called Kapitalnutzung or the use of capital) is not 
particularly smted to the clearing up of the matter This 
“ capital-disposal ” soon becomes synonymous with waiting (m 
which case it is superfluous as a term), and then a condition for 
waiting (and therefore not synonymous with it) m the waiter him- 
self ^ , and later we take it to be the waiter who puts his capital 
at the disposal of another “ Waitmg,” we read (p. 199), “ imphes 
that a person foregoes for a time the disposal of capital. 
Capital-disposal is the right of disposal over capital thus 
rendered possible for this period.” ® But what is the word 
“ capital ” domg here ? The man who saves and waits certamly 
foregoes the consumption of some of his income, and eventually 
places this income at another’s disposal m exchange for a future 
(greater) income. A house costs £5,000. I have an 
income of £1,000 per annum plus 95 shares of £50 
eaeh, and either get the house bmlt or want to buy it I forego 
the consumption of a quarter of my mcome, or £250, and 
sell my shares m lots of £250 to nmeteen other similarly 
situated persons, each of whom saves a quarter of his mcome 
in order to obtain possession of the shares, which thus only 
change hands. (Alternatively, they might have taken out 
mortgages on the house.) With these twenty parts of twenty 
different persons’ incomes the house is paid for, and no house 

^ “ In order to be m a position to take over this function (waitmg), we must 
dispose of a certam amount of capital in the abstract sense ” (p 199) The 
words “ in the abstract sense ” admit of no explanation, for nowhere previously 
has there been any definition of capital other than real capital. 

* The italics are mme 
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has ever been bnilt or purchased in any other way when pajnnent 
Tvas made in cash The builders of the house obtain a new income, 
which they can dispose of as they thmk fit. The matter is just 
as simple in practice Why make it more complex purely for 
the sake of jargon ^ Professor Cassel also has a predilection 
for the phrase capital-market but fundamentally it is only a 
metaphor, for no capital m the physical sense is either demanded 
or supplied on this market, but simply and solely portions of 
mcome, which are supplied by savers and demanded by 
entrepreneurs. 

Characteristic of Professor Cassel is his sharp distmction 
between durable goods and consumption goods. Here also he 
must have been primarily mspired by Walras, who as we know 
defined the former exclusively as capital and the latter as 
‘‘ revenus ; for the simple reason that the total value of the 
future services of a durable good is as a rule greater than its 
present value, the difference constitutmg interest. This 
distinction, however, cannot be justified. Even the goods 
which are consumed in a smgle act must be counted as capital 
when the act of consumption occurs in the future and the goods 
obtam a^ greater value through the very act of waitmg. Broadly 
speaking, the manufacturers’ and merchants’ stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods belong to this category, as Professor 
Cassel himself admits, although he is apparently inclmed to 
belittle their importance ^ 

None the less he wishes to maintain without qualification 
that this distinction is essential. Even in the Introduction he 


^ Whether stocks of such goods ansmg from the intermittent nature of 
production should be included m the capital concept is a detail of mamly 
theoretical interest The answer to the question is in the negative. Professor 
Cassel attempts to show that the need of an economic distribution of the 
consumption of such a stock, e g the stock of wheat until the next harvest, 
would of itself produce interest (p 216 n ) But he succeeds in showing some- 
thing entirely different, i e that if money interest ongmated in another way, 
the price of wheat dunng the consumption-year must successively nse Here 
it IS precisely the rate of interest which brings about an increasing inequality 
in the consumption of the stock of corn, whereas accordmg to Professor Cassel 
the function of interest should be the reverse The explanation should be 
simply that the scarcity of the stock has no effect on the height of the rate of 
interest If everything is completed m terms of corn there is no rate of mterest 
even in Cassel ’s example, and if wheat were the only commodity produced, it 
it is difficult to imagine how transactions within the harvest-year could produce 
mterest But not so when they are extended^from one harvest-year to another, 
when the rate of interest would be a symbol of the discontinuity of production 
itself. 
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devotes to the subject space and attention winch seem to me 
to be wasted. Agam, when he is explammg the origin of mterest, 
he clearly distmguishes between ‘‘ the gradual wearing-out 
of durable goods ’’ and "" time-consuming production in the 
real sense and he accuses (p. 194) Jevons (and Bohm-Bawerk) 
of artificial constructions”, when they try to force” both 
processes '‘into a single form”. We may well admit that the 
techmcal aim of capitalistic production is, or at least can be, 
difierent in both these cases. One or more time-intervals can 
deliberately be inserted in production in the latter, mamly in 
order to utilize the free forces of nature (the storing of wme 
in cellars, the effects of sunlight on vegetation, etc.). With durable 
goods, however, it is largely a question of jomt supply A capital- 
good is given durability m order that it should yield more 
services, but these must, on the average, necessarily be postponed 
to a more or less remote future. From an economic point of 
view the difference is therefore unessential — ^the less so because 
mcreased durability often goes hand m hand with an all-round 
increase in efficiency ; and it entirely disappears if, as m other 
cases of jomt supply, we employ the method of variations (the 
marginal method) and thus obtam a picture of the whole process 
in flux. A farmer has to choose between two ploughs, one of which 
lasts ten years, and the other, equally useful, lasting eleven. If he 
chooses the more durable (and dearer) plough, he has the benefit 
of an extra year's service, which, however, only comes into 
being after the lapse of eleven years, and must therefore replace 
the difference in price between the two ploughs accumulated 
by the total interest for the eleven years. Similarly, the price 
of old wine must exceed the price of newly-pressed wine by the 
mterest for the years of storage 

Professor Cassel holds that the real practical reason justifying 
this distinction is that " mcomparably the largest quantity of 
capital-disposal is required for the services yielded by durable 
goods ” (such as houses, railways, etc.). Translated in|io everyday 
speech this means that the greater part of annual savings, 
together with the annually disinvested portions of capital, are 
invested in this way. And this is what imdoubtedly happens m 
present-day society, but^ only because of its outstandmgly 
progressive character. In a stationary state, the situation would 
be entirely different. The whole of this analysis furmshes but 
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one example out of many of Professor Cassel’s irrational 
inclination to regard as normal what is from a quantitative 
point of view a violently progressive society. 

We come now to an undoubtedly valuable contribution to 
the practical problem of mterest. We are, or course, referring 
to his celebrated calculations on the strong impulse to mdividual 
capital-consumption and to a reduced total of capital accumula- 
tion which a very low rate of mterest would induce. (It is on 
account of this tendency that such a low rate cannot exist.) 
This element deserves all attention, but one cannot with 
certainty infer any other conclusion than that savmg and capital 
accumulation will progress at a slower tempo the more the rate 
of interest falls. And this seems to be clear a priori Assummg 
a sufficiently clear msight mto the urgency of future wants as 
compared with present wants, and also a sufficiently vivid 
mterest in the welfare of future generations, it will appear that 
capital accumulation cannot cease, as long as it is generally 
possible to gain more m the future by sacrificmg less (computed 
m terms of subjective values) in the present, i e. as long as 
there is a positive rate of mterest, however small. In a socialist 
state, the. conception of which presupposes the fulfilment of both 
these conditions, the rate of interest would therefore tend to 
fall to a minimum, imtil it finally became zero. CasseFs 
own views on ‘‘interest m the socialist state” are rather 
obscure, and appear to be a survival of his bizarre ideas m 
“ Bas Recht ” 

The important practical question of the structure of the 
rate of interest m the immediate future, that is to say, until 
the losses m capital incurred in the war are more or less made 
good, depends above all on what happens to the population. 
This book contains no chapter on the theory of population — 
only a couple of pages in the chapter on wages are devoted to it, 
out of sheer necessity — and the author’s own views on the 
subject seenpi to be hopelessly vague. It appears as if his whole 
system of economics is so inextricably bound up with the idea 
of a continually and rapidly increasmg population that he 
cannot depart from it, even when it is all too patently opposed 
to the facts. Before the war, Bortkiewicz had already predicted 
that the population of Germany would have become stationary 
withm perhaps twenty-five years. Since the war the probability 
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lias become mucb greater, and the prediction need not be confined 
to Germany alone ^ 

Professor Cassel mamtams that, even in a stationary state, 
every fall m the rate of mterest would produce an enormous 
rise in the demand for fixed capital, e g. for houses for labourers. 
But this IS by no means certam. The price of a house is not 
made up of mterest only, and, besides, the habitation of a large 
house involves other outlays Of these fuel was quite as expensive 
m Sweden as the rent of the house itself — at least durmg the 
war The situation is entirely different when there is a great rise 
in the standard of hving of the labourmg population, for then 
it becomes certam, as the example of America shows, that the 
workers’ demands for dwellmg space will mcrease even without 
any fall in the rate of mterest. 

All in all I fear that Professor Cassel has not succeeded in 
throwmg hght on the problem of the probable future rise or fall m 
the rate of interest, whether m its theoretical or practical aspects. 

We must add that this chapter undoubtedly contams many 
sound observations, e g. on the question of the tendency towards 
the concentration of firms (increasing returns proper) — a subject 
which has hitherto been very much neglected by theorists. But 
queer and arbitrary statements, whose only motive apparently 
IS a desire to controvert accepted prmciples, are to be foimd 
m plenty, e g on pp. 227 and 228 among others. For reasons 
of space, I must forego any closer exammation of them. 

No less than thirty-eight pages are devoted to the theory 
of rent We may well doubt the need for so exhaustive 
a treatment, for nothmg new is added to a subject which has 
been discussed almost ad 7iauseam and which is yet so simple 
m essence. The pertinent criticisms of the Ricardian theory 
had already been made by Walras and should by now be 
considered common property m economics, even though no less 
an economist than Marshall attempts to maintain Ricardo’s 
teachmgs m their old formulation. It is m any case an abuse 
of words to dismiss, as Professor Cassel does, Ricanio’s famous 
thesis that ^'the price of corn is not high because rent must 
be paid but that rent must be paid because the price of corn 
is high” as merely “false”. Rightly interpreted, it contains 
an extremely important and often misunderstood truth, and it 
should not give rise to any real misconception. 
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Naturally, in actual fact, as Professor Cassel (following 
Walras) rightly mamtams, the price of land and its services 
IS determined m more or less the same way as the prices of 
other factors of production, and is only a link m the whole chain 
of price-relationships But if one tries to deal with the whole 
problem in all its ramifications at once, it becomes so much 
more complex and so much less susceptible to a general survey 
that the whole exposition peters out m vague generalization. 
If we are to obtam some real msight mto the mterrelations 
of the phenomena, it is therefore necessary ^ to start with a first 
approximation or abstraction, in which the quantities of goods 
on the market are taken as given, and then go on to a second, 
m which the prices of the goods are taken as given. This procedure 
IS equivalent to treatmg the problem of production (and 
distribution) on the assumption that only one commodity is 
produced — and yet even m this case it is complicated enough ! 

As an example of the looseness of analysis m this book, 
we may cite the statement (p 286) that m comparmg two 
pieces of land of different quahty, we must not, as Ricardo 
does, assume them to be worked by the same amount of '' labour 
and capital but by the amount of lajbour and capital adapted 
to each What is he drivmg at ^ Ricardo himself says that the 
better land is cultivated more mtensively, whether alternatively 
to or simultaneously with the cultivation of the worse, but that 
does not imply that there is a lacuna in his deduction of 
differential rent. 

Professor Cassel’s peculiar and mutually inconsistent 
definitions of mcreasmg and decreasmg returns ’’ have already 
been discussed.^ On p. 279 he adds yet a third, when he says 
that if with a given price for labour, land, and capital an 
entrepreneur can increase the value of his product relatively 
to total costs by applying more labour and capital to a given 
piece of land, a firm is still '' in conditions of mcreasmg returns 
But on the ^ame assumption the entrepreneur could have obtained 
the same addition to his relative profits by diminishmg the 

^ It was this method that I for my part adopted. 

2 As in agriculture, we can usually manage without the terms increasing 
and (after a certain pomt) diminishing returns For as soon as the population 
has mcreased to such an extent that the fre^ products of nature (wild grass, 
timber, etc.) have an exchange value, diminishing returns have already set m 
and cannot be counteracted (but rather can only be shifted to a higher plane 
by technical progress) — which Cassel himself seems to admit 
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amount of land employed and thus reducmg total costs On this 
excellent definition “ increasmg ’’ and ‘‘ decreasing ’’ returns are 
therefore identical ! 

The whole analysis is here very nebulous and diffuse. 
Naturally, the entrepreneur strives to attain the maximum 
absolute and not relative profit , we mu^t therefore necessarily 
start from something fixed and given, or else the whole edifice 
will vanish into thm air. We must assume that the entrepreneur 
disposes over efither a given amount of capital (his own or 
borrowed), or else a given area of land, or finally a given amount 
of labour (as m co-operative agriculture) But m this case the 
Principle of Substitution only comes mto operation for the 
factors of production demanded by him and not for those he 
already possesses.^ Only in a general equilibrium resulting from 
competition between entrepreneurs, where their profits are 
theoretically forced down to zero, does the Prmciple of 
Substitution or margmal prmciple hold umversally And yet 
we must always mtroduce a reservation for the margmal 
productivity of capital ” regarded as a sum of value This 
I have exphcitly proved m my writings, but Professor Cassel 
completely neglects it. His own rather vague and diffu^se theory 
of capital IS wholly unadapted to more clear-cut conceptual 
distinctions. 

Greater store must be set on his really exhaustive treatment 
of the rent of mmes — the price of natural materials And yet 
in my opmion his discussion would have gamed m significance 
if he had first dealt with what is theoretically the simplest case, 
that in which the mmes are regarded as mexhaustible, and at 
the same time the annual output can be mcreased withm certain 
hmits without increased general costs. This is clearly the 
assumption from which Eicardo starts in his only too sparse 
reflections on the subject. If m these conditions all mmes should 
be regarded as equally productive, there would, says Ricardo, 
be no rent for the mme, and the price of the mmerals would 
include only labour and capital costs. When, on the other hand, 
some mmes are more productive than others, the owners of the 

^ This limitation is also to some extent applicable to my analysis in 
Lectures on PoUttcal Economy (p 131 above), where I was dealing with increasing 
returns proper It was therefore possible to conceive of (e g ) a trust with a 
large capital consisting of many individual firms and stnvmg after an optimum 
size for each ; m this way it obtains a maximum profit on all its mdividual 
investments of capital and on its capital as a whole. 
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better mines enjoy a rent, whicli is determined in the same way 
as the ordmary rent of land. 

But here Eicardo must be wrong. If on this assumption 
the better mmes were released for free exploitation, labour and 
capital would flow from the worse to the better mines, the 
annual output would rise and the price of ore fall. We mamtain 
on the contrary that there would be no such change in the 
price of agricultural products when the rent of land is confiscated 
or remitted by the State. The owners of the better mines can 
therefore only procure mcomes by an artificial lowering of the 
gross product, and even m this case there would be an essential 
diSerence between “royalty’’ and “rent”. The former is 
a monopoly rent, the latter a pure scarcity rent. When we 
take an immment exhaustion of the mines mto account, the 
difference is naturally accentuated, but it tends to disappear 
to the extent that relatively mcreased costs are involved by 
increasmg the annual product of either mines or agriculture 
m general In any case, it is to Professor Cassel’s credit that 
he has gone mto the details of a subject which has been only 
too cursorily dealt with m economic theory. 

We how come to the special chapter on wages. Here also 
Professor Cassel claims to have constructed an independent 
theory, but I cannot discover wherem its originahty hes. The 
division of wage-theories mto “ pessimistic ” and “ optimistic ” 
IS certainly not new. All wage-theories without exception — or 
with the exception of those which are merely confused — are 
necessarily pessimistic, if we start from an unrestricted tendency 
for the population to mcrease, otherwise no wage-theory would 
be pessimistic if pursued to a logical conclusion. Even the 
Iron Law of Wages is converted mto “ a standard of life ” 
theory or a “ Golden Law of Wages ” [Gide] — a change which 
was by no means alien to Eicardo’s train of thought. 

Why the Wage-Fund theory should be smgled out from all 
others for description as pessimistic is difficult to understand. 
If we assume the “ dividend ” or fund to be sufficiently large 
and the divisor (the number of workers) sufficiently small, the 
quotient — ^the 'per capita wages — can, at least at first glance, attain 
any magnitude whatsoever. I wilhngly concede that the Wage- 
Fund theory, m its classical form, where the fund was mainly 
regarded as of a single year’s duration, was completely erroneous. 
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As we have already remarked, it led evenEicardo to draw patently 
false conclusions, and m this form it unfortunately became 
a weapon in the struggle against the shorter working day. 

- In the extended form it assumed at the hands of Bohm-Bawerk, 
it can easily be defended from a purely theoretical point of view, 
but it has, as we have said, a severe disadvantage from a practical 
point of view. Emmently durable capital-goods cannot be fitted 
mto such a fund without mvolvmg the consideration of 
altogether unmanageable periods of time. For shorter periods, 
however, these durable capital-goods take on the same economic 
status as land ; they are “ Eentenguter and their share (or 
their owners’ share) m the product is deternuned, at least m the 
stationary state, quite simply accordmg to the prmciple of 
margmal utihty or of margmal productivity. A fusion of the 
Wage-Fund and the margmal productivity theories, however, 
would then be impossible. Or else one can ^ throw overboard 
the whole concept of the Wage-Fund, or the subsistence-fund, 
and adopt instead Bohm-Bawerk’s brilliant suggestion. The 
idea of considering capitalistic production as primary and capital 
itseK as secondary was put forward m the second book of the 
Positive Theory, but of course Bohm-Bawerk himselfr did not 
carry it to completion By this means everything is dominated 
by the margmal prmciple apphed to land, labour, and time (the 
period of waiting or capital-mvestment) as the factors of 
production. 

Eemarkably enough, in this chapter, Professor Cassel also 
rejects marginal productivity as a ground for the determination 
of wages ; he asserts inter aha that it provides no ‘‘ elucidation 
of the dependence of wages on the workers’ efforts and abihty 
This we fail to understand. In the mdividual case wages are 
of course proportional to the worker’s efficiency — in* all cases m 
the bargainmg system. If the efficiency of labour mcreases all 
along the Ime this theory drives us to the conclusion that wages 
fall relatively (or possibly absolutely), but this sad result cannot 
be ascribed to the fault of the theory ! Cassel adds that he is 
afraid that efficiency and foargmal productivity will be confused, 
and in support of this view he quotes a passage from Professor 
Sehgman which is not vety remarkable m its penetration, and 
however prominent a thinker Professor Sehgman may in many 

^ l*or my own part, I have already made the attempt. 
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respects be, we cannot hold him to be a typical representative 
of modern economics m any way. 

What then are Professor Cassel’s own views on the theory 
of wages ^ It IS not so easy to say. He begms by gomg back 
to the prmciple of supply and demand, which always provides 
a starting-pomt at any rate, if nothmg else. But in its 
elaboration he expresses himself, contrary to his wont, m quite 
loose phraseology, as though he were afraid of certain unavoid- 
able conclusions The policy of “ the open shop ” described by. 
the Webbs he praises discreetly, without, however, completely 
bmdmg himself to it. The Webbs’ doctrme has the great 
merit that it has changed the study of the supply of labour from 
a pure computation in terms of arithmetical magnitudes to an 
exammation of the underlying economic and social processes 
which determme the supply of labour ” — ^which sounds very 
much like a verbal flourish. And as verbal flourish number two 
I shall cite the foUowmg (p. 333) The most advantageous 
position for labour on the whole is attained if the supply of labour 
is as nearly as possible adapted to the demand, i e if the price 
of different kmds of labour is merely the expression of their 
mevitabte natural scarcity.” Can this theory be apphed without 
closer examination to those earnmg the lowest wages ^ More 
than once Cassel talks of the necessity of an amelioration ” 
of these unfortunate wage conditions or of the market ”, and 
still more often he warns us agamst any ‘‘ misdirected ” attempt 
at such an amelioration, but he never teUs us how the desired 
amelioration should be mtroduced.^ 

^ Undoubtedly, the cardinal mistake m ins approach is that he here, as 
in his treatment of parasitic occupations and the like, always proceeds from 
the hidden assumption that wa^es as such must necessarily be sufficient to 
cover the labourers’ subsistence. Neither theoretically nor often practically 
IS this hypothesis justifiable Since the theories of a science must be generally 
valid, ifc is perhaps permissible to conceive of a “ strong ” case. We shall 
assume that in equilibrium, wages for most workers are considerably below 
the subsistence-level, but that, at the same time, the total product is so great 
that, with a difierent distribution, it would abundantly cover the needs of all. 
From Profe^or Cassel’s pomt of view the question of an amehoration of the 
conditions of labour in this case constitutes, as far as I can see, an absolutely 
insoluble problem. For wages as such cannot be raised, at least not safely, unless 
the population dimimshes to such an extend that the marginal productivity 
of labour is considerably raised But such a dimmution is a slow and, m most 
cases, painful process, and, moreover, in this particular case it would, on our 
assumption, be completely unnecessary and-*therefore to be repudiate The 
only way out is to grant subsidies, of the consequences of which Cassel is so 
fearful. K necessary, they must of course take on such a form that they do 
not imply any humihatxon for anybody. 
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When he discusses (p. 334) the question of a limitation 
of the total supply of labour ”, he expresses himself so vaguely 
that we cannot tell whether he is considering a shortenmg of 
hours or even — and this more or less follows from the context — 
a reduction m the number of workers, which naturally makes 
an immense difference On p 349 he says that too small a relative 
birth-rate in the higher classes and the upper sections of the 
workmg-classes may “perhaps lead to a relatively too great 
scarcity of qualified workers, especially in the key positions 
This in its turn would involve a particularly disadvantageous 
development of the market position for the lower classes, and 
would press down their wages considerably No doubt such 
a chain of events is conceivable, but m any case it would be 
hard to point out a historical example of this kind. A general 
fall in the birth-rate is a phenomenon confined to comparatively 
modern times. 

As an explanation of the high wages of North American 
workers we are offered (p. 339)~~as far as one can gather from 
a phraseology which is repeatedly loose— the theory that the 
European demand for agricultural products prevented their 
mternal price in America from falhng as much as they would 
otherwise have done If that is his real opinion, it is wrong. 
This demand — as he himself admits immediately afterwards — 
was responsible for the emergence of rent and to this extent 
for a fall m wages (m terms of com) m America Whether this 
disadvantage has been counterbalanced by the cheapness of 
European industrial goods is more than doubtful. 

The chapter closes with several reflections on “ wages m 
the sociahst state ”, which, like his previous remarks on the 
same subject, suffer from being excessively critical to the pomt 
of meffectualness He asserts inter alia that much, perhaps most, 
of the incomes of the “ leisured classes ” to-day would not, after 
redistribution, accrue to the benefit of consumption in the 
socialist state, because “ probably ” it “ will have to ^e claimed 
for the requisite accumulation of capital Which presupposes 
a large contmuous mcrease m population mconceivable m the 
long rim, whether m the socialist state or in present-day society. 

On the whole, m spite ^of much that is interesting in detail, 
Professor CasseFs inquiries" into the theory of wages are too 
much devoid of rigour and — so to speak — backbone, to provide 
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the basis for fruitful social investigations, although, appealing 
to a well-known monograph, he very emphatically states that 
such has been the case. 


Ill 

The third book is devoted to the nature of money and to 
some extent to actual monetary systems Even here the author’s 
theories are not too rigorous or consecutive As far as one can 
see he is still completely dependent on the Quantity Theory, as 
in Section 43 on Free Standards The only concession he 
makes to the bullion ” theory is to be found m the statement 
that the hope of a future conversion of paper money into bullion 
can to some extent affect its value. Indeed, this is not mcom- 
patible with the quantity theory ; some-bank notes are hoarded 
for future conversion and, for the time being, take no part m 
circulation. Besides there are cases on record where paper money 
has attamed a value even higher than that of the bulhon it 
origmally represented. 

But UL the chapter on Bank Money ” we suddenly stumble 
on the followmg passage, which might almost have been 
culled from one of Jacob Riesser’s pre-War works. No one 
should doubt, at this time of the day, that these works exercised 
a baleful mfluence on Germany’s monetary system durmg the 
War. I quote the passage m full . — 

‘‘ There is moreover a possibihty of a continuous multiplica- 
tion of the means of payment only as long as confidence in the 
bank’s capacity to cash its notes and deposit is undisturbed. But 
as we know from experience, this confidence cannot be maintained, 
unless the bank keeps a reserve which is in a sufficient proportion 
to the obhgations daily falhng due and particularly to its notes. 
In this respect an international desire for an appropriate reserve 
has arisen, a desire which has not fixed upon a constant numerical 
proportion without seriously upsetting confidence at home and 
abroad in the maintenance of the foreign exchange rate We 
therefore find that a minimum reserve which is never actually 
used IS regularly kept against bank money {}) This minimum 
reserve wiU be left untouched even m cases of the direst necessity, 
as in wartime What is more, it is just in such oases, as the most 
recent experience has shown, that an earnest attempt is made to 
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protect tlie reserve and even to strengthen it by diverse means by 
abolishing the obligation to redeem the notes m cash ” ^ 

Well might we ask — what is Professor CassePs true opinion ? 
Is it the ‘‘ scarcity of bank money ”, ultimately ensmng from the 
interest pohcy of the banks, which determmes the value of 
money ? Or is it confidence m the conversion of bank-notes 
and deposits m gold — a confidence so touchy that it must always, 
so to speak, have its object, gold, visible before it, but at the 
same time so impregnable that it cannot be perturbed when it 
IS patently deceived by the banks’ mdefinite postponement of 
conversion ? Of course one can only accept one of these views 
to the exclusion of the other. There is no doubt, at any rate 
for me, as to which has most to be said for it. In the nature of 
the case, Professor Cassel should tend to hold the former — ^the 
experience of the War, as he himself admits, must influence 
him m this direction.^ 

When he is unraveUing the mfluence of the rate of mterest 
on commodity prices, we meet the same regrettable half-hearted- 
ness and xmcertamty. Judgmg by many of his statements, he 
IS clearly aware that the essential factor must be ^relative 
height of the rate of mterest m relation to the return the borrower 
expects to get from the loan, i.e. to the real rate of mterest. 
None the less he says^ that ‘‘a real rate of mterest in 
any other sense than the market rate does not exist Very 
strange ! The rate of mterest on the so-called open market, 
i.e. the discount for first-class paper, which m fact constitutes 
a kmd of mtermediary between prime bills of exchange and 
mere cash, stands indeed in a looser relation to the average 
yield on capital than does the bank-rate. Agam, as far as this 
yield, i.e. the real rate of mterest, is concerned, it is actually 

^ [This passage, which occurs on p 366 of the first German edition, has 
been substantially modified in the second Enghsh edition ] 

® It IS a matter for separate consideration that, at the critical 
moment he goes back on his convictions, at least apparently ; for 'instance, at 
the beginning of last sprmg (1919) he unexpectedly supported the lowering 
of the Swedish bank-rate Smce then, judgmg by newspaper articles, he has 
again held that the bank rate (though only the loan rate) should be kept up, 

^ [See first German edition, p. 382 ; first English edition, p. 418 In 
the second Enghsh edition (p. 439) the passage has been modified and reads 
as follows : a real rate a sense other than that of the market 

rate, la a very unreliable mdicator for the banks’ interest pohcy, since the 
market is, as already shown, directly and powerfully influenced by the banks’ 
interest rate 
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not observed on the Stock Exchange apart, perhaps, from its 
mdirect effect on the price of shares. Of course it cannot be 
strictly determined numerically, but it does not on that account 
cease to exist and exert its full influence on economic phenomena. 
Heat would still exist even if there were no thermometers, and 
so would electric currents even if we did not know how to 
measure them by means of a galvanometer 

My own statement that a persistent, abnormally high or 
low money rate must be cumulative in its effects on the level of 
commodity prices Cassel calls ‘"a paradox which is obviously 
only possible if we overlook the reactions on the capital market 
of an unjustifiable lowering of the rate of interest 

But how can the fact that a cause operates in the same 
direction as long as it persists be called a paradox ? Clearly 
my theory comcides with Eicardo's theory of the effects of 
a contmued flow of gold into the banks. On the other hand, 
it must be adnntted that some forces come into play as a reaction. 
Professor CasseFs own discussion of these forces (on the precedmg 
page) does not appear to be particularly lucid. There is no 
doubt that when a sudden violent rise m prices has set in, people 
with fixed mcomes or with mcomes which have not mcreased 
sufficiently are compelled to curtail consumption This process 
IS equivalent to a real accumulation of capital, and to that 
extent should lower the real rate. In normal conditions, however, 
such a reaction should only be of secondary importance. Other- 
wise, as Eicardo says, the banks are potent engmes indeed 
they will be able to determme arbitrarily the height of the rate 
of mterest without any risk other than that attachmg to a single 
rise or fall in the level of commodity prices. Professor Cassel 
was formerly wont to be the first to maintain that the banks 
do not have this power. 

What appears to me to be a still more serious defect is 
Professor Cassel’s tendency to expound the theory of money 
m such a way as to make it serviceable for some of the practical 
ends m which he is mterested. He holds inter aha that the 
present high margin of profits of private banks is especially 
beneficial and must be left undisturbed. He therefore attempts 
to render credible the theory that the rate of mterest does not 
normally have any effects worthy of mention on the volume of 
^ [See first English edition, p 479, n.] 
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saving. Naturally, he cannot substantiate this view Accordingly, 
he explains in the Introduction to his chapter on Bank Money 
(p. 412) that ‘"in an inquiry into the nature of money, it is 
clear that we must abstract from all deposits representmg 
investments of capital, and confine ourselves only to* cash 
entrusted to the bank on current account ” It is no accident 
that this is a prelimmary to his thorough-gomg refusal to attach 
any importance to the deposit-rate in the determination of the 
value of money. In the important Section 47 on the Cover 
on Bank Money and its Reflux Cassel assumes for the sake 
of simplicity that ‘‘ the capital left in the bank for longer periods 
or permanently remains constant and this provisional 
assumption is never later discussed. And yet he himself must 
recogmze (p 438) that a rise m the discount-rate will only have 
a sufiSciently powerful effect on the provision of money 
if “ the sum of money lent is large in relation to the bank money ’’ 
(bank-notes or current accounts), m other words that the money 
consisting of interest-bearing deposits (just as much as the 
banks’ own capital) constitutes a significantly large part of 
total liabilities. The importance of deposit rates for a rapid 
regulation of the issue of bank-notes (or bank money in ^general) 
clearly follows ; at the same time it is the basis of the modern 
demand that the central banks should also be allowed to receive 
deposits in return for the pajment of interest — as the Bank of 
England actually did durmg the War, at least for the private 
banks. 

Although he elsewhere keeps only to the closed economy on 
prmciple ” (!) Professor Cassel also deals here with mternational 
payments and the foreign exchanges. Characteristically enough, 
he begms with “ free mdependent standards This is mdeed 
a very difificult and complicated question , in any case his theories 
do not seem to me to be well developed. He asserts that a high 
exchange rate in one country — e.g. Germany — acts as a stimulus 
to borxowmg from abroad on short term and to the ^export of 
securities, because m both cases '' there is a profit to be earned 
on the high exchange ” (p.-512). That may well be, but is this 
result certam ? The man who procures a deposit abroad will 
one day have to pay for the^loan. If the exchanges contmue at 
the same rate, he has gamed nothmg, and has ody had to pay 

^ The italics are mine 
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what was probably an exorbitant rate of interest in the interim. 
Similarly, the price of foreign — e g Swedish — securities must rise 
m Germany, while German securities fall in Sweden if the mark 
depreciates relatively to the krone ; how then can it pay to 
export them from Germany to Sweden ? 

The explanation must be as follows. The man who buys 
securities m Germany in order to sell them in Sweden is not — 
as Cassel says — a speculator in the proper sense of the word, 
but is merely conductmg an arbitrage operation, the gam from 
which, if any, he can calculate directly. Actual speculators are 
the final buyers or sellers of these securities. The German owner 
of Swedish securities sells m the hope that he will be able to 
repurchase at a profit when the mark exchange rises agam 
He can therefore sell them at a somewhat lower price than that 
correspondmg to the rise in the exchange-rate, or otherwise 
it would not pay him to do so. On the same grounds a Swedish 
buyer expecting a future rise m the exchange on Germany offers 
a httle more for German securities than would correspond to the 
present rate of exchange, and so on. The same holds for Swedish 
imports from Germany. If the payment is stipulated in Swedish 
money and the exchange-rate on Sweden rises, the German 
buyer obtains a postponement of his payment, if necessary, 
agamst the payment of a higher rate of interest, because he 
hopes for a future fall m the exchange-rate. If the payment 
IS made in German currency, the Swedish creditor, for this 
reason and no other, allows his claim on Germany to remam 
outstanding instead of pocketmg it at the current low rate of 
exchange on Germany. 

One of two conditions is necessary, if a country having 
no interest-claims abroad is to be able to import more than it 
exports. Either a country offers its creditors an attractively 
high rate of interest by raismg its discount rate, or its foreign 
exchange-rate has fallen sufficiently to attract speculation on its 
prospective rise.^ 

Of course the level of commodity prices and the exchange- 
rate always tend to move in the same, direction m two countries 
tradmg with each other, at least as long as the exchange of 
goods can proceed freely, but this movement may just as well 

1 Cf my article in Ehonomisk Ttdsknft on “ The Riddle of the Exchanges”. 
To judge by an article in Sv, Export, No. 17, 1913, Cassel seems to have now 
accepted this view. 
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start from the side of the exchange-rate as from that of the 
price level. With a higher exchange-rate there is a rise in the 
price of exports as well as of imports, and if the banks do not 
appropriately react with a higher discount-rate, but let their 
bank-notes and credit flow out, the rise m prices is rapidly 
diffused to all commodities Thus the credit policy of the banks — 
and above all of the central banks — ^is the dommatmg factor. 

With some astonishment we find Professor Cassel repeatmg 
in this book without any further critical examination his 
celebrated speculations — ^more fantastic than trustworthy — on 
the relation between the quantity of gold and the level of 
commodity prices throughout the nmeteenth century. No one 
demes that some such connection must exist, but m order that 
it should be demonstrable in detail, all the factors at work must 
naturally be considered, and this he has completely neglected 
to do. We have heard tell of an American humorist who once, 
probably in the great days of the Temperance movement, gave 
an evening lecture with the queer title of Milk which began 
with a promise not to mention the word milk again He succeeded 
without any difficulty. Professor Cassel has solved the much 
more difficult problem of givmg us a numerical analysis of the 
connection between gold-production and the price-level from 
1800 onwards without as much as mentionmg silver on a smgle 
occasion, I am by no means the first to draw attention to this 
omission, it has been done several times before now — m Sweden 
more than ten years ago by Brock But it is still entirely ignored , 
he contmues to “ conjure ’’ with his gold-curves Of what use 
are such mgemous constructions ^ The more they succeed, the 
more suspicious become the very methods which, when rightly 
used, should mevitably lead to a demonstration of the gap in the 
argument, at least for what covers the nmeteenth century, when 
the world’s mam metalhc currency was silver If he had extended 
his curve to cover the eighteenth century, then, as far as I can 
see, their disagreement with the facts— not to say them absurdity 
—would have immediately become apparent. 

<5 

IV 

My review has become exceptionally long, or otherwise 
I should wiUmgly write at rather greater length on the fourth 
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book on Trade Cycles in order to compensate for my previously 
largely negative criticism. As I have already said, it is m my 
opinion incomparably the best part of his work. Professor Cassel’s 
great gifts for concrete description based on facts and figures 
here show to advantage. Besides, the somewhat irritatmg ' 
Olympian omniscience of the rest of the book has entirely 
disappeared , he never claims to have propounded some new 
theory of crises, but is content to suffer the older explanations 
of crises calmly and objectively and to accept the most plausible 
of them. At the same time he illuminates all the phenomena 
associated with the trade cycle with mteresting statistical 
tables and diagrams. 

Considermg the extraordinary difficulty of the subject (and 
my own far from adequate comprehension of it), I certamly 
cannot vouch for the correctness of aU his conclusions, but 
on the whole they appear preponderatingly sound and just. 

Some objections can certamly be advanced , the description 
of the period of depression, which is the weak pomt of most 
theories, hardly emerges in a clearer light in Cassel. From his 
older essay {Ekonomisk Tidsknft, 1904), on which this is otherwise 
a great advance, he has taken the idea that capital accumulation 
even in a depression mamly takes the form of fixed capital. He 
tries to show by means of the statistics of railroad construction 
{inter aha) that the mcrease m fixed capital-goods does not 
stagnate even in the downward phase of the trade cycle , so 
that society is better provided with fixed capital at the end of the 
depression than at the begmning. He forgets that all this must 
be judged relatively. The provision of fixed capital must always 
keep pace with the growing needs of the population. If its growth 
is actually accelerated in the boom and retarded in a depression, 
the latter from this pomt of view cannot serve as ‘‘ a prehmmary 
to the subsequent upward phase ” — other than negatively by 
creatmg a relative vacuum which must be filled. Logically 
speakmg, what Professor Cassel says must hold for circulating 
capital — shocks of goods. What in fact happens cannot, 
unfortunately, be ascertamed owmg^to the lack of statistical 
material. Professor Cassel does not wholly deny this possibihty, 
but he is generally tempted to keep it m the background. 

The agricultural situation is particularly relevant at this 
pomt. If, as he also maintains, agriculture relmquishes some 
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labour to indiistry during a boom, it must on the other hand 
be possible to do some preparatory work m the subsequent 
depression, which will serve to provide food for the population 
m the next industrial boom. For durmg the depression a number 
of industrial labourers return to agriculture, which can also 
absorb part of the mcrease in the labourmg population. Professor 
Cassel thinks — m my opinion wrongly — ^that agriculture is 
independent of trade cycles proper, thus differing from Dietzel 
and Petander, who perhaps go to the other extreme. 

Here and there we still find mconsistent and loosely 
reasoned judgments. On p. 609 it is left an open question how 
far real wages (as distinct from money wages) rise or fall in 
a boom. But only a few pages later, without giving any really 
decisive reason, he is sure that they rise, at least if the services 
of those recently taken mto employment are considered. Brock 
has mamtamed the opposite thesis, and the statistics he adduces 
would have deserved some scrutiny. The scepticism with which 
Professor Cassel here speaks of statistics does not well accord 
with his own diligent application of statistics as a method of proof. 

All these are mere details. One reads this painstakmg 
discussion with interest and advantage. And whatsis more 
with enjoyment. The very tone is different. Curiously and 
characteristically enough it is just at this pomt, where he has 
really so much that is new and valuable to offer, that an 
unassertive, quiet and scientific approach redeems the unpleasant 
aggressiveness of the precedmg part of his work. 

With a certam feelmg of constramt we ask : why could it 
not all have been written in this spirit ? Why has not Professor 
Cassel throughout contented himself with the role of continuer 
instead of that of a pretended innovator, for which neither his 
nor other men’s powers suffice when it is a matter of so large 
a field as the whole of economics ^ Why has he not resolutely 
freed himself from the immature vagaries of his earher writings 
— ^which he cannot seriously maintain— and, with the acuter 
view which he must have acquired, given us a simple objective 
survey of the present position of economic science ? That the 
work even in its present form has many merits, I do not deny ; 
but — and this is the highest compliment I can pay to his talent 
— ^he could have enormously improved his book if he had cared 
more for the subject than for his own self-esteem. 
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Macaulay mentions as a characteristic of James II that 
when a member of his court dared to contradict him and humbly 
warn him agamst the consequences of his exphcit avowals, he 
used to repeat what he had said m identically the same way 
and then believed that he had sufficiently refuted all objections. 
Such a method may be all very well for l^gs m difficulties, 
although, as the example shows, it has its dangers even for them. 
For laymen who have not yet become the acknowledged monarchs 
of their subject it is decidedly not to be recommended. Professor 
Cassel must learn — ^unless it is mdeed too late — to use his critical 
faculties on himself as well as on others, to give as well as to take 
— otherwise his life-work will not survive criticism. 



2. Real Capital anb Interest^ 

(<2) Dr. Gustaf Akerman’s Realhapital und Kapitalzins 

It has been a great pleasure for me to re-read m print 
a book in which I had already taken a keen interest m its 
manuscript form, especially as what remamed rather obscure 
in the perusal of the manuscript now stands m a clearer light. 
This holds for the defects of the book as well as for its merits, 
but on the whole I beheve that it is with a good conscience that 
I can give the author credit for havmg fulfilled his anythmg 
but easy task with rare energy, consistency, and deep 
penetration. The object of the book is to investigate the 
co-operation of social durable capital with free unmvested labour 
m production. This problem is clearly of great practical 
significance — ^no doubt much more so than the problems dealt 
with by Jevons and Bohm-Bawerk. They concentrated on the 
capitalistic process of production, m which labour Resources 
(and probably land resources) ripened mto immediate consump- 
tion goods, or what the author calls “ variable capital But his 
problem is so complex that the vast majority of economists, 
mcludmg the reviewer, have almost entirely passed it by as 
bemg much too difficult to be susceptible to analysis. In spite of 
the fact that Walras did touch on certam aspects of the question, 
our author has not much to draw from him, for Walras essentially 
regards capital-goods as indestructible or as constituted in such 
a way that they can be kept mtact with a given amount of 
maintenance (or msurance) costs. This procedure naturally 
simplifies the problem, but on the other hand it neglects many 
of its most important aspects. For Walras does not take mto 
account the fact that a longer or shorter duration for the 
projected capital-good may be more profitable, which is the 
crux of the matter for Akerman. But as the author himself 
admits, the real startmg-point, if nothing else, of his own 

i This article first appeared m the Mkonomtak Tidshrtft, 1923, Nos. 5-6, 
pp. 145—180. ’ 
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treatment was discovered m the long-forgotten work of the 
Scottish- American, John Rae ^ 

From the very beginnmg the author has therefore to go 
almost entirely his own way. Our esteem for his work rises 
still more, when we remember that his problem is not elementary 
from a mathematical pomt of view, and that in order to master 
it he only had access to the ordmary high-school knowledge of 
mathematics Nevertheless, it is for this very reason that he 
has been compelled to give his analysis such a form that the 
book can be read by anybody without any but the most 
elementary knowledge. But with one mtractable condition — 
the unremittmg attention of the reader is demanded If we 
miss our way only once m the finely spun web of reasonmg, 
everything we read later is bound to be in vam, and it only 
remams for us to begin again de novo. Which is naturally 
a shortcoming The author ought to have relieved the reader’s 
tension with a fuller and more pointed method of exposition, 
and would have been m a position to do so if he had more time 
at his disposal We may mention as an example of the 
difficulties confronting the reader the magnitude representing 
the valu^ of a unit-use of some capital-good, e g. a machine. 
This magnitude h, together with I (wages) keeps on appearing 
m the whole of the latter part of the book, and is obtained 
m the folio wmg manner. We conceive of the productive services 
of this machme in a unit of time, e g. a year, as being divided 
mto as many equal parts as units of labour reqiured to produce, 
not this machme, but an equally good and useful one of a smgle 
year’s duration. This concept is mdeed extremely abstract in 
character Certamly it is developed with unfailmg consistency 


^ Statement of some New Principles of Political Economy Unfortunately, 
I only know hjs work through Bohm-Bawerk’s quite detailed and largely 
eulogistic description of it (m the Gesckichle und Kriiik der Kapitalzinstlieone) 
Bohm-Bawerk’s criticism is in effect identical with his celebrated objection 
against all “ productivity theorists ”, who m his opinion constantly confuse 
physical andt value productivity As I have already attempted to show in 
Vber Wert, Kapital und Rente, at the very most this confusion is nothing more 
than a methodological error In the first approach to the solution of the 
problem of production and distribution, it is permissible, if not advisable, to 
consider the prices of commodities as constant (which in the last analysis is 
essentially v hat Bohm-Bawerk himself does) , in the same way, we regard 
production as constant m the first stage of the solution of the problem of pricing 
It is only at a later stage that we should combine both these approximations 
in order to obtam the final solution of the problem Once this is grasped, then, 
as far as I can see, Bohm-Bawerk’s objection loses its force 
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and does lead to correct results, but only by inflicting on the 
poor reader the torment of keepmg this ‘‘ 6 which is neither 
fish nor fowl, m mind With a slight revision of the formula 
the book could have been made more intelligible m this respect. 

But there is another more serious difficulty, which I fear 
is for the most part msuperable m the discussion of the economic 
phenomenon of durable capital For we cannot, at least without 
further analysis, apply the celebrated prmciple that capital is 
or corresponds to a certam amount of “ ‘ previously-done ’ labour ’ ’ , 
i.e. the accumulated saved-up, or invested, resources of labour 
(or land). A machme fresh from the factory undoubtedly 
represents a certain amount of labour ; if this were the machine’s 
only cost of production, and if the usefulness of the machme 
is taken as known, we can theoretically calculate at what rate 
of mterest these costs will yield mterest for the lifetime of the 
machine at the same time as they are bemg repaid. But if the 
machme has been m use for over a year or for several years, 
there remains only one part of the ‘‘ annual use ”, which, for 
the sake of simphcity, is assumed by the author to be constant 
m size or technical value. Clearly it is then quite impossible to 
decide how much of the previously invested labour ^resources 
still remam ‘‘stored-up” m the capital-good. In fact the 
question has no meanmg to which any proper sense can be 
attached. For the annual uses successively following one another 
constitute a kind of joint-supply (to adopt Marshall’s termmology) 
and fundamentally it is just as absurd to ask how much labour 
is invested in either one or the other annual use as to try to find 
out what part of a pasture goes into wool and what part mto 
mutton. It is only at the margin of production that these 
quantities can be differentiated and have a concrete significance 
assigned to them. 

It so happens that from the very beginning the author 
is convinced that the problem is capable of solution m one way 
or another. The whole of his mtricate terminology bears witness 
to this conviction. In addition to the concepts of investment- 
capital and “ real value capital ”, both of which have a perfectly 
real meaning, Akerman employs those of amortization capital 
(in German, Tilgungshifital) so-called, transitory capital, 
maintenance capital, concrete real capital, etc ‘‘ Investment- 
capital,” i.e. the labour costs of manufacturing a machme 
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is first divided into parts— into the so-called i-series. The first 
term of this series corresponds to the amount of labour required 
to make the machme last only a year, the next term is the 
additional cost of makmg it last yet another year, and so on. 
This idea borrowed from Rae, even if abstract, is quite scientific ; 
but it only has practical significance at the margm of production 
where it pays to exchange a machme lasting ten years for one 
]ust as good in other respects but lasting an extra year. But, 
in addition, the author believes that the capital bound up m 
a machme is after a time disinvested or amortized (and m 
a stationary state reinvested) m the following order. In the first 
year we regard the machme as repaying part of the mvestment- 
capital and the interest accumulated on that part for a single 
year. Next year it repays another, rather smaller, part of the 
initial mvestment costs, but with a total accruing mterest for 
two years, and so on, until the machme becomes finally worthless, 
but at the same time is finally amortized. These amortization- 
quotas, or rather the amounts of labour they are taken to 
represent, form the ^-series, which of course is quite different 
from the ^-serles, although their sums are equal. (Similarly, 
if we use the rate of interest for a moment of time m our 
calculations, in equilibrium the last terms of both will be equal 
at the margm of production ) But m the first part of the book 
the w-series is often inextricably associated with the terms of 
the ^-series in a most confusing manner. The author holds 
that this w-series, also called the abstract amortization 
system ’’ has a really scientific significance, or is at least of 
great mterest for purposes of exposition. I shall not bother 
to deny the latter, but essentially it is only one of an infinite 
number of other conceivable amortization systems Nor has it 
the advantage of leavmg the capital situation of the owner 
of the machme intact, for if the amount amortized is remvested 
on the basis of another amortization system, his supply of capital 
will clearly increase at the beginning only to dimmish later. 
Consequently, it is only at the end of the machine’s existence 
that taken together they become 6qual to the amount of 
investment-capital. (It is assumed that the interest received 
is consumed ) • 

If the owner of the machine wishes to mamtain his capital 
intact, he has mstead to choose either the natural ” or the 
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theoretical ” amortization system. As far as I can see these 
two systems really coincide. They can best be described in the 
followmg way Each year we write off or remvest the difference 
between the outstandmg value of the capital-good at one point 
of time, and its value at the succeedmg point, e.g. at the 
beginnmg and end of each year , this procedure may mdeed be 
called perfectly natural ”, but the concept does not therefore 
obtain any '' concrete ” content — ^neither more nor less than that 
of the ''theoretical” system. (A fourth system, the so-called 
" practical ” system, in which each year we write off an equal 
fraction of the origmal value of the capital is also applied now 
and then, but only because of its simplicity. It has no other 
raison d'etre.) 

Now if production is "staggered” {durcligestaffelt — to use 
Bohm-Bawerk’s term), machines of all sorts of durations 
manufactured m different years are employed side by side in 
the same firm or group of firms, and the oldest machine (or 
machmes) is annually exchanged for a new one In this case 
it is a matter of indifference which amortization system we 
choose, provided that we apply it consistently ^ For in all so 
much is always written off from the estimated value o^ existing 
machmes as is required (imder stationary conditions) to 
repurchase the new machmes and consequently to mamtam all 
the machmery at a constant magnitude and composition On 
the other hand it is not a matter of indifference for the book 
value of the existing capital, for if we write off more at the 
begmnmg of each machine’s "life-time ” and less later, the total 
book value of all machmes clearly becomes less than would 
be the case if we chose the reverse method Here also the 
" natural ” system is to be preferred. 

The book value of all the existing machmery becomes 
exactly such that the yearly interest in them, computed at the 
same rate as that actually yielded by the amortized or newly 
invested capital, corresponds to their total yield per annum. 
In perfect equilibrium this rate ought to be identical with the 
prevailmg rate of interest This prmciple is demonstrated by 
the author (on p 151), but at bottom it is a mere truism, for the 
outstandmg capital value of the machmes which have been 

^ e g. an amortization system for the t-senes could here have been chosen, 
which would naturally have been impossible in the case of a solitary machine. 
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partly used up lias m fact just been computed by applying tbis 
very rate of interest 

It might appear strange that the same physical capital 
can just as well be taken to have a greater as a smaller amount 
of labour resources invested m it But if we remember that 
static ’’ capital always has a dynanuc pre-history, the paradox 
is resolved. The more the owner remvests, the less the capital 
that has to be supplied from outside before the collection of 
machmes of different durations becomes complete, so that a 
perfectly stationary state has been reached. The smaller the 
portion of the present value of fixed capital he can, if he wants, 
regard as mvested wages — and in this sense as '^capital” — 
the greater the part he may regard as mterest which has been 
accumulated but not yet consumed. If the firm is sold, he will 
receive this mterest probably m the form of profits over and 
above the book value of the stocks. (But naturally we ought 
not to thmk that this form does in fact yield a rate of mterest 
corresponding to the relation of the net gain per annum to the 
book-value of the capital. When, after a time, the owner buys 
new machmes to replace those which have been worn out, and 
thus reiiivests some of the successively unmvested capital, m 
equilibrium the reinvestments will only yield the current 
interest ) 

The author’s adherence to the idea of ‘‘ concrete ” capital, 
consisting of mvested labour, leads him to hasty conclusions 
which I shall discuss later. In my opmion, he would have saved 
himself much uimecessary trouble if the w-series and the whole 
discussion, however mterestmg m itself, of the different 
amortization systems had been completely omitted For they 
have no special function to perform in the actual solution of the 
mam problem. Their irrelevance is due to the fact that the 
annual costs of maintenance of real capital are always amortized 
and reinvested in their totality, whichever the amortization 
system adopted for particular capital-goods This quantity is 
obviously proportional to the amount of labour invested per 
annum, and also determines the amount of free unmvested 
labour. 

We have now reached the sta^e where, with only a few 
simplifying assumptions, we can ascertain and describe 
numerically the connection between all the essential constituents 
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of the economic phenomenon of durable capital, viz the yearly 
product, wages, and interest for each given amount of capital 
per head of the labourmg population. The author considers m 
turn different economic situations where capital receiving its 
maximum remuneration only suffices for an investment lastmg 
one year, two years, or three years, or for an investment lasting 
for an mtermediate period. (Clearly the different amortization 
systems, and consequently the book-value of fixed capital, will 
not play any decisive role if this method of approach is 
employed ) 

The author makes two basic assumptions about the forms 
of the productivity functions. The first is concerned with the 
^-series, i.e the amount of labour which has to be mvested m 
order to produce a capital-good of a given size and utility and 
make it last for one, two, or three years, and the second with 
the form of the productivity function, given the (most 
advantageous) co-operation of a certain amount of free ” 
labour with a certam amount of capital. Both these functions 
must be regarded as technically given To the latter Akerman 
gives a definite mathematical form, but the former, later called 
f{n) is only empirically determmed by the successive di^erences 
in the ^-serles. 

If the relation between I wages and b the value of the 
unit-use of a machine is taken as given, it can be shown that 
a particular life-time ’’ for each newly-manufactured machine 
produces the maximum interest on the capital so mvested. The 
author solves this by no means elementary problem of 
maximization with elementary tools, and m a particularly 
mgenious and lucid manner (pp. 110-14). From a purely 
expository point of view this is one of the best passages m the 
book. He then mtroduces a situation m which a number of 
different machmes co-exist, although they were all manufactured 
m different years. We thus obtain a static state m which there 
is a staggered ” and constant production of machines and 
consumption-goods. For its actual renewal or “ maintenance ’’ 
this complete equipment o^f machinery demands the exact cost 
mcurred m makmg a smgle new machine. Thus to each labourer 
who is continuously occupied in manufacturing machmes, there 
corresponds a definite amount of machmes now bemg used (and 
of course an equal amount of ‘‘machine-uses'’ available per 
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diem or per annum) Similarly we can calculate the present 
discounted value of the outstandmg uses of all the remammg 
machmes, and consequently their present capitahvalue 
‘‘ Realwertkapital This we do simply by applying the most 
advantageous life-time, which has already been provisionally 
determmed, and the yield of every machme which has 
recently been manufactured. (Adoptmg a different amortization 
system the author also works out the results for two other 
concepts of capital. But I pass this section by.) Given the 
most profitable life-time for machmes, the number of labourers 
employed m the production of machines and the value of the 
machme-capital are mutually determined As soon as we 
know the former we also know the amount of free labour 
resources, for these two are together equal to the whole of the 
available supply of labour, or the annual labour resources of the 
society 

Now the free labour resources are combmed with the 
unit-uses of the machmes available in each year At this point 
the productivity function is assumed to be technically given. 
In perfect competition it must be homogeneous and hnear, 
le suc]j. that a uniform mcrease m all factors of production 
produces the same percentage mcrease m the product, m other 
words, such that, after a certain optimum size has been reached 
for the individual firms, production on either a large or a small 
scale IS relatively just as profitable. This function gives the 
hjqiothetical size of the national dividend per annum, and by 
its partial derivation we obtain — ^also hypothetically — I the level 
of wages and b the value of the umt-use of the machme ^ 

Now m eqmlibrium these quantities, I and 6, must clearly 
coincide with their initial hypothetical values. In other words, 
we have to determme six or seven imknowns, i.e. the duration 
of the capital-good, the rate of mterest, and the distribution of 
the existing labour force between machme-labourers and free 
labourers^ m addition to the three quantities already mentioned. 
In mathematical parlance, these six or seven unknowns are 

•b 

^ This IS the only point at which Akerman makes use of higher 
mathematics — followmg my “ Lectures ” more or less closely. It should 
not, however, have given rise to some of the insuperable difficulties which 
crop up in the treatment of this part of the problem , even in its elementary 
form it would have been better had he proceeded much as I did in my per- 
functory attempt to solve the problem m the passage dealt with. 
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determined by tbe same number of simultaneous equations, 
which are transcendental to boot The author solves this 
formidable problem empirically and approximately by the 
construction of arithmetical tables of the same kind as those 
used by Bohm-Bawerk, though they are naturally more 
complicated and more awkward to handle. 

The book’s most brilliant and most significant contribution 
to economics is not only to have put this problem (which I have 
merely outlined with the greatest brevity) in all its detail, but 
also to have solved it empirically. It can be argued against 
the author’s use of figures that it is often hazardous to decide 
to what extent the results gamed are of general validity or are 
dependent on the actual selection of the arithmetical data. 

An increase m capital must brmg about an extension of 
the life-time of a capital-good, so that capital grows not only 
in breadth” but also m ‘"height”. Otherwise the marginal 
productivity of labour would necessarily rise m comparison with 
that of the use of a machme. This consideration, as I shall show 
later, always makes it advantageous to mcrease the durability 
of the machme, and this is further corroborated by the author’s 
tables, though the result is somewhat obscured by his ass^mptlon 
that the extension of the life-time of a machme occurs not 
contmuously but m one-year stages 

On the other hand, how far capital, when it grows, must 
also grow m breadth remains less clear. The author’s Table III 
(p. 144) shows that the amount of labour u which is needed 
for the maintenance (renewal) of durable capital, increases 
contmually, though not at a particularly violent rate, when 
capital itself, and with it the life-time of capital-goods, 
is increasing. We ask ourselves whether the solitary exception 
here is perhaps merely apparent and whether therefore we are 
even here dealing with a general rule. This appears to be the 
author’s view on p. 28, where he says that when there is an 
mcrease m capital a greater amount of labour th^u before 
must each year be employed m investments which partake of 
the nature of the replacejnent of durable capital-goods, and 
thus a smaller amount than before co-operates with the existing 
capital-goods ”. But this passage might only be a lapse, for 
an increase in capital need not have the results here indicated 
by Akerman. We can, as I shall show later, construct 
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a productivity function proper and a function for extending 
the life-time of durable capital-goods (the author’s/(n) or t-senes) 
such that, given no changes m population, both the labour 
invested in machines and free labour remain constant when 
capital mcreases In this case capital grows exclusively m 
height and not at all m breadth. With the appropriate 
assumptions it is possible to make the former diminish — ^though 
not of course — mdefinitely — with a growi:h of capital 

But Table IV (p. 149) shows a continual rise in the mine 
of the annual product when capital mcreases and the rate of 
interest is still positive. Is this rule general ? Clearly it is not. 
For as long as the process of prolongmg the life-time of the 
machine always results in relatively smaller costs of maintenance, 
it might appear to be m the interest of the capitalists to undertake 
such a prolongation, even if the value of the gross product is 
thereby diminished. If the capitalists combined, it would 
certamly be possible for them to prolong the life-time of the 
capital-good to their own advantage, even if it mvolved a fall 
in the annual product, and would therefore be anti-social in its 
nature,^ Can this also occur even m free competition ? No. 

Aotually it was this pomt which more than anythmg else 
attracted my attention when readmg the manuscript, and it is 
of such mtrmsic mterest that Akerman might well have discussed 
it m greater detail In the manuscript version the author had 
in place of Table IV a table from which it apparently followed 
that the product per annum does not contmually grow with 
a rise in the amount of capital, but ultimately begms to fall, 
even before the rate of interest has fallen to zero Akerman and 
I had a prolonged discussion on this point, and we finally arrived 
at the conclusion that this result depended on the fact that the 
productivity function, which after all was quite empirically 
chosen by him, did not satisfy the preconditions for free com- 
petition — m other words it was not homogeneous and Imear. The 
author liter reconstructed this table and thus opened the way to 
a consideration of the function P = Ics/^r mentioned on p. 137, 
which is applicable to free competition.^ But it has the 

^ We have a parallel case m investment in “ variable capital Cf my 
Uber Wert, etc , p 104 

^ Clearly, if the factors of productiorf c and r are both increased in the 
same proportion, then, since A; is a constant, the product P is also increased 
in the same proportion [P is the product, o is free labour, and r the machine- 
capital with which it co-operates. Cf Akerman, Realkapital, p. 41.] 
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disadvantage of holding (m my opinion needlessly) only for 
a special case, so that the figures for the product increase without 
mtermittence. As I shall show later, this result should also be 
perfectly general. 

Siii^arly, if we postulate the existence of free competition 
and disregard the effects of mventions, wages should rise in all 
cases with an increase m the amount of durable capital. But as 
Table IV clearly shows, they will rise less than proportionately 
to the mcrease m capital. In other words, although the extension 
of the life-time of capital-goods cannot entirely frustrate a rise 
m wages, it is adopted m reaction to such a rise, which has 
already taken place. 

I must adopt a more sceptical attitude to the statement on 
p. 152 ff., even though it is made with certam qualifications. 
On variable capital ” I have observed in my own writmgs 
that von Thimen’s thesis that the rate of mterest is determined 
by the addition to the product due to the last ’’ portion of 
capital does not hold for an mcrease in the whole of the social 
capital. It is only valid for a low rate of interest, since part of 
the mcrease m capital is absorbed by mcreased wages (and rent) 
so that only the residue of the increase in capital is really effective 
as far as a rise m production is concerned. The author now says 
that von Thunen’s thesis may hold even for social capital if only 
we take mto account the mcrease m concrete ” capital, i.e. 
the amount of labour recently mvested to the value of the 
previous increase m capital. This should probably prove to be 
right, if only we could always, so to speak, catch hold of this 
concrete capital. For example, the principle holds perfectly 
for Bohm-Bawerk’s schema {vide Appendix;. But m the 
arithmetical demonstration here given, it only depends on the 
fact that capital-goods mvariably last for a smgle year and 
no more, so that capital grows exclusively in breadth, and thus 
proportionately to the amount of labour annually mvested. 
Akerman further assumes that it takes a year to manufacture 
any capital-good. To obtain a picture of the process as a whole, 
we can imagme a supply .of free labour always co-operatmg 
with another supply of labour, which has already been mvested 
for exactly a year and is now ‘‘ maturmg The problem now 
becomes extremely simple, and the result is really only an 
apphcation of the principle that ‘‘interest is the difference 
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between the marginal productivity of saved-up (accumulated) 
labour and that of current (free) labour ”, but it is actually 
much too simple to permit of drawmg any conclusions for fixed 
capital lastmg for several years. For the inter-relations are 
much more entangled here, and as we have said concrete capital 
(so-called) has no proper significance in this case. Akerman 
himself admits that his tables cannot provide any complete 
corroboration of this definition of mterest Characteristically 
enough, he does not seem to be certam which of the numerous 
capital concepts he has defined should be used as the basis of 
his calculations, but he believes that better results will be 
obtamed by adoptmg the rate of mterest at a moment of time 
and by applying higher mathematics” to the problem. As 
I was rather mterested m the subject, I undertook a minor 
piece of research of this kind, which I append at the end of 
my review. It leads to a particularly interesting result, but the 
above definition is not corroborated. 

Bohm-Bawerk (and in fact Jevons also) describes mterest 
as being determined by the relation of the last addition to the 
product to the extension of the period of mvestment, or to put 
it m another way — by the margmal productivity of waitmg ”. 
Much to his disappomtment the author has not succeeded in 
showmg that this definition, closely related as it is to the one 
just discussed, is compatible with the results of his tables ; 
this is because he is deahng with a constant mvestment 
period of a single year. This discrepancy depends on an omission 
on the author's part — an omission to which, I beheve, attention 
was already drawn at Akerman's viva voce examination. With 
his formulation of the problem, he should have taken not the 
value of the annual product, but the (total) sum of wages paid 
out in the course of the year as the divisor. (If simple interest 
is applied, as m Akerman’s analysis, we ought generally to 
calculate the mterest accrumg on the ongmal capital and not 
on the mcreasmg products ) Once this factor is taken mto 
account, liis tables are brought into agreement with Bohm- 
Bawerk’s definition, though it does^ not follow that anything 
IS demonstrated for the general case. We are here confronted 
with the thorny question of the average mvestment-penod. In 
this case it was due to the simple character of the problem that 
the author could — apart from the above omission — deal with 
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tins concept, the average investment period is here only another 
way of expressmg the proportion between labour which is and 
labour which is not invested. But not so for staggered 
production. For instance, m the Bohm-Bawerkian scheme the 
average period of investment for capital in the process of 
maturing at each moment of time is half the period of production, 
and this magnitude constantly appears and reappears m the 
formulae. But it can easily be shown {mde Appendix) that the 
average period of investment for all capital is a third of the 
period of production ; and I do not see how this magnitude 
and its successive modifications could possibly be put m a simple 
relationship with the variations in the net product. Perhaps 
I have misunderstood the author or else am merely mistaken — 
if so I earnestly hope that I shall be corrected But it really 
does appear to me that Akerman has here been involved m an 
attempt to solve an msoluble problem Clutching at any straw, 
he says that if the two quantities are compared in a certain 
position, they both become zero at the same time, which of course"^ 
does not prove that they are generally identical. 

Actually the disagreement lies m the nature of the subject- 
matter, and we cannot blame Akerman save for pronouncmg 
a judgment he could not satisfactorily substantiate. At the end 
of the book he also promises to analyse the dynamic aspects of 
the problem,^ and he will probably succeed in illummatmg these 
obscure and intricate pomts, of which I for my part am far from 
believmg myself the master. 

Our analysis is naturally valid for the construction of 
machines. For firstly machmes, the uses of which have not 
changed, will be constructed to last long enough to be economically 
remimerative, and secondly, if we are considermg a change m 
the life -time of machines, those machines which only last as long 
as before will be given as many useful qualities as possible from 
all points of view. This property, which Akerman deals with m 
his Introduction, he sums up in the name automatism It is 
well known that machine technologists talk of an automatic 
power of 100 per cent and an automatic power of 50 per cent 
accoidmg as machines '' save ’’ more or less labour. The author 
deserves all praise for seelong to give greater scientific precision 

^ [The second volume of Realkapital und Kaptialzins (Stockholm, 1924) 
deals with durable real capital in dynamic conditions ] 
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to an idea wliicli is so vague in ordinary everyday speech. Yet 
his treatment of the question does not seem to be as clear and 
definite as would have been desirable , if it is at all possible to 
obtam perfect clarity m this sphere. He says (pp. 27-8) that 
“ any durable capital-good, in the production of which some 
labour has been invested, has thus attamed a degree of 
automatism such that it later requires a given amount of 
co-operatmg labour, neither more nor less, if the maximum 
amount of efficiency per co-operating labourer is to be obtamed 
Automatism, he contmues, is to be regarded as high or low 
accordmg as the machine in question requires smaller or 
greater amount of co-operating labour in proportion to the 
labour origmally m vested, m order to reach this maximum return 
per imit of co-operatmg labour ’h 

To say the least, this description is not very lucid. If the 
words italicized (by the author himself) mean the free labour 
resources co-operatmg with machmes, as the context appears 
■^o require, then the statement is mcorrect. For whom would 
it benefit that the product per umt of this labour and no other 
should be as large as possible ? But even if by ‘‘co-operating 
labour ’’^we understand the whole supply of co-operating labour, 
both free and invested, Akerman’s thesis still remams mcorrect, 
unless the rate of mterest has fallen to practically nothmg 
In eqmlibrium, the distribution of the available supply of labour 
between free and invested labour must rather be such that the 
capitalists obtain the maximum mterest compatible with the 
current rate of wages, and labourers, taken as a whole, the 
highest wages compatible with the current rate of mterest. But 
m these circumstances “ Automatism” becomes an integral part 
of the whole problem of production, from which it cannot be 
separated. Nor can it acquire an mdependent significance. 
On the other hand, there ought to be no serious difficulty m 
attemptmg a theoretical treatment of the question, in which we 
start with a state of economic mertia, all machines being of 
identically the same kind with reference to their potential uses. 

The book is not without its shortcomings and weaknesses, 
but as far as I can see they are fewer and less important than 
one might have expected m the treatment of so extraordmarily 
difficult and exhausting a problem. *The normal reader cannot 
imagine the practical difficulties encountered m carrymg out the 
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calculations. The unreality of the arithmetical tables is str ikin g 
enough , for example, one cannot help noticmg that they record 
a precipitous declme in the rate of interest after a comparatively 
modest mcrease m capital. Agam, according to Table IV, when 
a society’s capital increases there is an almost unmterrupted 
fall in the total capital gains — a circumstance which, in this 
respect, is very discouraging for capitalists This result is largely 
due to Akerman’s actual choice of the terms of the ^-se^ies — 
the additional labour necessary for making a machme last longer. 

If they are to correspond to the facts of the real world, they 
should from the very beginning decline more rapidly than he 
makes them do. It was impossible for convenience of exposition 
to adopt this procedure, for m the author’s view the terms of 
the t-series should be chosen so as not to infrmge the prmciple 
that in general the duration of some capital-goods cannot 
advantageously be extended beyond certam limits. It is, there- 
fore, not sufficient to make the terms of this series stop fallmg 
at some pomt or other, but, as the author rightly maintam?^ 
against Eae (pp 22 and 118) it is also necessary that their 
average size (per year of life-tune) should cease to declme. If he 
had wanted to obtain figures more closely approximatmg to the 
real world he would, in the first place, have been compelled 
considerably to extend the ^-series. In the second place, the 
tables would then have become too full, and it would have 
necessitated the use of higher powers for the rate of mterest 
for a moment of time, and the calculations would have become 
extremely tedious and difficult.^ Most of these obstacles might 
be overcome by the use of more powerful mathematical tools, 
but this must be left to the future. As they stand, most of the 
columns of figures in all cases fulfil their function of illummatmg 
the most significant aspects of the phenomenon 

In my opinion, the more purely critical sections of the book 
testify to Akerman’s erudition and soundness of judgment ^ 

^ The senes employed are all recurrent and can therefore be^reduced to a 
few terms — a fact with which the author does not seem to be acquainted, except 
m the case of geometncal senes 

2 I may mention en passaiit that the passages from my Uber Wert and 
Lectures quoted on p 135 are hardly mconsistent In the earlier passage 
I am dealing with the antithesis between short- and long-term investment. 
Akerman does not make this point clear. I maintained that arithmetical 
averages are still of some use in handling short-term investments I did not 
say that this method was exact, for if that were so they would also be applicable 
to long-term mvestments I must express my gratitude for an acknowledgment 
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I am convmced that on the whole the author has made a really 
significant contribution to the theory of capital, and it is with 
great interest that I look forward to the contmuation of his work 
Only I should advise him to remember in his new exposition that 
the contemporary reader, even of scientific works, seldom has 
unlimited time and patience at his disposal. 

of my owa work which if anythmg is only too generous He wishes to 
associate my treatment of the Wage-Fund with Bohm-Bawerk’s well-grounded 
Wage-Fund theory Actually my more rigorously mathematical analysis of 
Bohm-Bawerk’s arithmetical exposition was much too derivative to have any 
particular merit of its own 
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(b) A Mathematical Analysis of Dr Akerman s problem 

In the followmg pages, we shall attempt a mathematical 
solution of the problem we have ]ust been discussmg 
We start with the assumption that production is continuous 
and that capitalization takes place on the basis of the rate of 
interest for a moment of time Since machines are m fact discrete 
and are not therefore capable of being divided into infinitesimal 
parts, our result will of course only have an approximate validity. 
But no more can be obtamed by any other method of approach. 

Usmg an amount of labour a, a labourer (or group of 
labourers) produces a capital-good, e g. an axe, which is Distantly 
taken mto emplojTnent. If used normally the axe can remain 
in use for n years after which it is devoid of any value. We 
assume that the axe is so small (or that the group of labourers 
required so great) that the length of time required for its production 
compared with its actual life-time need not be taken into account. 
Our calculations are thus simplified to a considerable extent 
without, however, losing in force Naturally it does not follow 
that a IS a negligible quantity.^ If, however, a labour-year (or 
else the work of a whole group of labourers for a year) is taken 
as the unit for the services of labour, a becomes quite small 

and its reciprocal - quite large. 

Or 

The exchange-value of an axe to the man who buys or 
employs it naturally depends on its utility for his purposes. 
We make the additional assumption that this value is known, 
and that it is estimated to be b (shillmgs) per annum ; b is there- 
fore the sum of the undiscounted value of all its uses for one year. 
Let us assume that the axe is apphed uniformly throughout the 
year (or years) If At is a fraction of time, then tiie value of 
the axe’s uses for this time is clearly b.At. If we relate the 

1 For example, m modern house-bualding all the different parts and 
accessories of the house are manufactured at the same time as the foundations 
are laid, so that the whole house, even though actually requiring an amount of 
labo^ir corresponding to ten labour-years, is in fact completed in the course of 
a few months, perhaps only a few^ weeks, i e in a negligibly small period of time 
as compared with the house’s owm probable duration. 
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axe’s employment through, t years to the present moment and 
let r be the rate of interest, we obtam its present value by 
dividing oAt by the bmomial expression (1 + r) raised to the 
power t. Thus — 


b At 

(1 + ry 


( 1 ) 


Let 1 + f = eP where 6 = 2*718 . . is the base of the natural 
system of logarithms and p is thus the '' natural ” logarithm 
of 1 + r, 1 e. the ordmary logarithm di^nded by *434 . . It can 
also be expressed m terms of r by means of the logarithmic 


senes, p = loge(l + r) — r-- + 


. which is convergent for 


r ^ 1 p is the mstantaneous rate of interest for a moment of 
time, or what is called in German Verzmsungseneigie ” p and 
r more or less comcide with sufficiently small values for r , 
otherwise p is always less, if only insignificantly, than r (if r is 
^ per cent, p = 4*88 per cent, and if p is exactly 5 per cent 
ns 5 13 per cent, and so on). In each case they stand in a definite 
arithmetical relationship to each other, and it is not very 
incorrect to assume them to be wholly substitutable for 
each other. 

Substitutmg m this manner, we obtam for the value of 
each of the axe’s uses discounted to the present — 


b.e-p^Ai ( 2 ) 

Since t is to be taken here as continuously variable, we obtam 
the present value of all the axe’s uses and therefore its own 
present value by the summation (integration) of the above 
expression between 0 and two pomts m tune 


b [e-pm = (3) 

J P 

0 

(correspondmg to the normal calculations for annuity-loans). 
If r, and consequently p also, were so small that m expandmg 
the series for the exponential function — 




pn + 


{pnY • [pnf 


-|- etc., 


1.2 1.2.3 
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we need only include the first two terms, the above expression 
is reduced to h,n\ in other words, the present value of the 
axe is equal to the (undiscounted) value of all its uses. If we 


" include the first three terms, we get hn\ 1 


2 J 


i e. the total 


use-value discounted by simple mterest on it for half its period 
of use. 

In eqmlibrium, the value of the axe comcides with its costs 
of production. Let I be wages per head per annum Then — 

, 1 - 

6 . ( 4 ) 

P ^ 

This equation holds for a, 6, I, p (or r), and n, as they 
are determined in an eqmlibrium situation. If equilibrium 
is not yet reached, equation (4) describes the following conditions 
mstead. Let us assume that not only is b (the value of the 
axe’s use for a year) given, but also p and r, r bemg taken as 
the usual rate of interest current at the time. Now if n and a, the^ 
life-time of the axe and the amount of labour needed for its 
production respectively, were also to be technically given (as we 
often take them to be), the R.H.S. of the equation would represent 
the sales-value of an axe (I the wages per annum multiplied by 
(2 the unit of labour) which is received by the axe-manufacturers. 
Now although the magmtude of neither n nor a is given, they 
are technically related to each other. By mvestmg more labour 
on an axe we can increase its durability, aU other properties 
remaining constant ; n is thus a function of a and a of n, i.e. 
of the period for which it is sought to make the axe last while 
it IS being manufactured. Clearly, both increase together, but 
n must increase more than proportionately to a, otherwise, 
however low the rate of mterest, labour could not be employed 
m producing axes of longer duration, but it would be employed 
m producing many less durable axes instead. We assume 
therefore that a varies as a fractional power of n, i.e. 

a :=kn^ ^ ( 5 ) 

where ^ is a constant and*’!' a proper fraction. If, for example, 

V = I, a would grow proportionately to the numbers 1, 2, 3, 

^ Jt the yearly services of a*' whole group of labourers— say of ten men— 

IS taken as the umt, the amount a m terms of this umt falls m proportion as I 
(m terms of shillings) increases. ^ 
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4, etc., whilst n grows as the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, etc. In other 
words, n mcreases geometrically m relation to a Of course 
the form of this function is too special to reflect the actual 
relation between a and n when both are undergomg large changes, 
but with smaller variations which, as a rule, are the only ones 
likely to occur m practice, it may be as good an approximation 
formula as any other.^ If we assume, for example, that it held 
for axes lastmg for 16 to 36 years, and that v — then the 
constant k represents a quarter of the amount of labour required 
to give the axe m question a life-time of 16 years ; or else, 
and it here comes to much the same thmg, a fifth of the labour 
needed to produce an axe which is intended to last 25 years, etc. 

At this stage, we could, of course, eliminate a from equations 
(4) and (5), and then I and h would be the only unknowns 
outstandmg. But we prefer to retam both equations m their 
present form. 

^ For the labourer, or group of labourers, if they themselves 
are the entrepreneurs, the most advantageous value of n is 
that which makes the sellmg price of the axe a maximum 
in relation to the amount of labour invested, i.e. makes I attam 
its maximum.^ Smce a variable magmtude at its maxima (or 
minima) behaves like a constant, we have to differentiate equation 
(4) as though I were a constant, which gives 

he~P'^An = lAa.^ ( 6 ) 

We have agam obviously obtamed on the L.H S. an expression 
of the form of equation (2), n and An takmg the place of t and 
At, The obvious imphcation is that at its maximum hAn, the 
last addition to the value of the axe, when discounted to its 
present value exactly corresponds to lAa, the last increment 
to the cost of its manufacture. 

We get by logarithmic differentiation of (5) 

Aa An 

• <’> 

^ On the other hand, there is no expression to correspond with Akerman’s 
t-series, which would descnbe the condition tfiat the durability of some capital- 
goods cannot successfully be increased beyond a certain pomt 

® We might also assume that they do not sell their axes but hire them out 
Here they must themselves borrow at the rate^if interest r or (p) for maintaining 
them — ^the theoretical result is the same m both cases 

® That the remaining condition for the maximization of ?, as of p in the 
next case, is here always fulfilled will be shown later. 
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Substituting in (6) 

n 

be~P”— = la ( 8 ) 

and combining with (4), we obtam finally 

eP™ = 1 + ^ (9) 

This result is rather peculiar. The product pn is here the 
root of an equation, m which v is the only variable. In other 
words once the particular function we have used for extension 
of hfe-time is taken as given, it follows that the product 
of the rate of interest (with contmuously compound interest) 
and the optimal lifetime of the axe is a constant, independently 
of the size of 6, as soon as we regard v as a technical datum. 

Even with the choice of a less simple function, the connection 
between n ana. p remains independent of 6, provided ti is a function 
of n (9) is of course a transcendental equation, but we ca& ^ 
easily obtain an approximate result for the larger of the real 
roots.i (The other = 0 for every value of v ) If, for example, 
p — p'^ IS roughly 1 27, so that if p is *05 (and the ordmary 

rate of interest therefore a little over 5 per cent) the axe’s 
optimum life-time is always circa 25 years, however much the 
value of its uses, calculated per annum, may vary We shall 
indicate this root by ^{v) with the proviso that it is a constant 
as soon as v is taken as a technical datum. The followmg 
analysis depends to a great extent on this result. 

We have hitherto regarded the rate of interest (r or p) as 
given. Now if we consider capitalists as entrepreneurs, I must 
be taken as given instead Those capitalists, who at a given 
wage manufacture axes to be later applied, are confronted 
with the problem of makmg the axes last so long that the capital 
mvested in their manufacture receives the Tinfl.YiTnnTn rate of 
interest. From a mathematical pomt of view, this problem 
leads us to exactly the same formula as the first,^for when 
p reaches its maximum, it behaves as a constant, and we have 
therefore to differentiate 'equation (4) as though I and p were 
constants. We obtam precisely the same equation as before, 
and also equation (9) in*a similar manner. 

out tliI'rS>rpn'’= espaading according to Lagrange’s theorem, taking 
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epn I (9) 

V 

But it IS no longer p but I wbicli is the datum. To find n we 
substitute in (8) the value discovered from (9) for pn ~ (e.g. . 

1*27 if V = J), and eliminate a by means of (5). Thus 

«,i-v = (10) 

0 

or what comes to the same thing, as is the root of (9). 

wi-.'=^j5:[vH-^(v)] (10 6is) 

If and ^(v) =1-27, we get 

Vw=L-77^ 

0 

We are here restating the principle with which we were acquainted 
^before, that an increase in wages produces a tendency to increase 
the durability of a capitabgood, in this case in geometric 
proportion to the rise m wages. ^ This tendency corresponds 
to the extension of the period of production m the case of 
“ varia*ble real capital ” (circulating capital) 

Before gomg any further, we should like to mention an 
interestmg fact with reference to the average investment-period 
of capital tied up in a particular capital-good Under normal 
circumstances, the annual yield of a fixed capital-good will 
afterwards repay as well as yield interest on the costs incurred 
in makmg it. As we have maintained in our review of Akerman, 
the question of the order m which either the former or latter 
occurs IS of merely formal interest. But we should be able to 
represent the average investment-period of this capital as 
a period such that if all the tises of the capital-good were finally 
turned out at the same time, they would 3 neld the same mterest 
on the capital as the owner actually obtams. Let this period 
be m, ^mce in our example the total value of all the uses is 
clearly h,n, with equation (4) we get 

1 *p-pn 

bne-p^ = b- = al (11) 

e 

^ We shall later try to show that this result is perfectly general, quite 
apart from the function for extension of iifetime. 
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if a IS here increased, and therefore according to (5) n too, 
m must also he increased.^ Now since n is at its optimal 
value and we can regard I and p as constants (for one is 
assumed to be an actual constant and the other has attained its 
maximum), we obtain by logarithmic differentiation of (11) the 
equation — 


An Aa 

— — — = pjm 
n a ^ 


(12) 


descnbmg the relations between the simultaneous mcreases m 
n, m, and a This result is not difhcult to mterpret. Smce a is 

the amount of labour required to produce one axe, ~ is the 

a 

n 

number of axes produced by one unit of labour ^ and ~ the 

a 

number of (potential) yearly uses of ~ axes. Therefore ^ is 

the value of all their uses If for the moment we call this 
expression P, and retain our assumption that 6 is a constant 
we obtam by logarithmic differentiation — 

AP An Aa 

or 


^ It can easily be shown that if m, the average investment-period, is 
reckoned on this principle (i e. of the annuity-loan), it is rather less than half 

the “ amortization period ” But the lower the rate of interest, the more 

closely does it approximate to Since p the rate of interest varies inversely 

with n in our example, m must necessarily increase at the same time as n, 
perhaps even in a somewhat greater proportion (We have here another example 
of the fact that compound mterest is superior to simple for purposes of computa- 
tion ; for with the ordmary annuity-loan calculated m the same way, the average 
amortization period sometimes falls short of half the loan- period and some- 
times exceeds it, according to its length and the height of the rate of mterest 
If, for example, a man has to efiect an outlay of £50 at the ©nd of every 
year for the next twenty years, the best thing for him to do would be to pay the 
whole lot at once after ten years, if the rate of mterest is above 5 per cent, but 
not otherwise ) 

I ^ 

* Smce a is small, ^ is large. But to make matters more intelligible we 

can imagine the number of axe-majkers to be so large that even this number of 
axes can be produced almost simultaneously, so that taken together they can 
he regarded as a smgle capital-good. 
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p= (13) 

We might have derived this result directly from (11) ; it holds, ' 
therefore, even if h is not taken as constant, but is allowed to 
vary m some proportion or other to the lifetime of the axe, as 
soon as p or Z attams its maximum Thus m dealmg with fixed 
capital we obtam a counterpart to the devonian prmciple that 
mterest is the rate of mcrease of the produce divided by the 
whole produce ”, or is the marginal productivity of waitmg ”, 

1 e. with reference to average waiting reckoned accordmg to the 
above principle At this point we must note that the amount 
of labour mvested is taken as fixed ( == 1 unit of labour) so that 
the average period of waitmg becomes capital’s only variable 
dimension It is also worthy of notice that the prmciple holds 
for the whole duration of the capital-good, and not merely for 
^he period for which the stock of machines of different ages 
(=the existmg fixed capital) still has to last. On the other 
hand, it is fairly clear that our principle is completely independent 
of the assumption we made about the form of the function for 
extensito of lifetime 

We turn now to consider the stock of fixed capital. If 
the labourer (or group of labourers) continues to produce axes, 

1 n 

he (or it) will produce - axes in one year and ~ axes in n years.^ 

Within this period the number of axes m use will obviously 
contmually mcrease, but once we get beyond w, it ceases to do 
so, smce the oldest axes are discarded fan passu with the 
manufacture of new ones. Thus we have got here affixed capital 
consistmg of axes, which is staggered ” m structure and which 
n 

includes ~ axes of various ages, and as a matter of course the 

number uses available is the same at any moment. The total 
(undiscounted) value of all the uses available in one year is 

* 

^ The expression - has thus a double significance , it is the amount of 

potential uses of the number of axes produced by one unit of labour in the 
first place, and the total number producec? by a labourer m n years in the 
second Because of its second implication it is described m the text as the 
total number of uses available at one and the same time 
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therefore Again, the total value of all the potential uses 

(t 

wMch the jS:sed capital, consisting of axes and existing at each 
moment, represents, is clearly 


n 


:b^ 

2a 


For the time elapsing during the manufacture of an axe 
is assumed to be so short that the age of the axe grows 
continuously from 0 to n years. This proceeds on the assump- 
tion that only a single labourer or group of labourers is employed 

M 

in producing axes. If, however, M labourer or — groups 

of labourers with ten men in each group are occupied in 
manufacturing axes, all our quantities will naturally have to 
be multiplied by M ; from noiv on we take the annual services 
of one labourer as the unit of labour. 

Now in order to find the value of the capital itself we emph5» 
in our calculations that rate of interest which is attained when 
the best possible Ime of action is adopted in the use of each 
individual axe for the whole of its life-time. Once equilibrium 
is finally reached this rate must comcide with the current rate. 
According to (3) the value of a new axe with n years to live is 

i. Therefore the residual value of an axe already 


used for t years must be 


b(l 


-(n-t)p^ 


(14) 

p 

Since J if is an infinitesimal period of time we regard the axes 
between the ages t + At as having the same value. Now since 

one labourer produces ~ axes per unit of time (one year) and 

M 

M labourers therefore produce — axes ; the number of axes in the 

a ^ 

moment At produced t yqars ago is and their total out- 
standing value is according to (14) 


, 3 1 - 

M At. 

a p 
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Summing all these values, we obtain the value of all the fixed 
capital by mtegratmg between ^ = 0 and t Thus 


K.d': 

^ PJ 


(1 - 


^ pn ^ \ (15) 

a 


This equation corresponds to the sums of the recurrent series 

in Akerman’s analysis, which he does not however summate. 

It can be checked, for if pn is so small that we need 

only consider the first three terms in the exponential senes 

(pn)2 (pnY . , 

Q-pn ~ 1 _ _L_^ _j_ etc., our equation is then 

1.2 1.2 o 


J} 

reduced to M- — , correspondmg to the undiscounted value of 

(if a 


all the potential uses of the axes, as we have already seen 
Even if the fourth term is mcluded, we obtain the same expression 


""multiplied by the binomial ^1 i.o. the value of all the 

potential uses mnius the simple interest on them for a third of 
the whole lifetime of each axe — sl new but naturally incomplete 

• ^ 

approximation The quantity ~ is the distance of the centre 

o 

of gravity from the base of a triangle, the height of which is n and 
the base the number of axes in existence. If the potential uses 
of the whole existing stock of axes are discounted back to the 
present, the average period of discountmg should in fact be 

~ (cf. review, p 270), if we use simple interest.^ 

o 


^ If a capital-good lasts altogether N weeks^ and if the same number of 
capital-goods are all of various ages, the number cf remaining veeks’ uses of 
a good already in existence for T weeks is clearly N —T^ and its average period 


N—T 

of discounting, using simple interest, is — ^ — weeks We obtain the average 


period of discounting for the whole stock from the formula — 


S i - Tf 
T^O 


£ {N ~-T) 


i (V® -f (V ~ D* + . 4- 9 -f- 4 4- 1) 2xV 4 1 

W-|-iV'~l4W-*24..-43424l“~ 6 


N 


or since N is here a large number, g- weeks approximately And in the same 


way, still usmg simple mterest, we get the average penod of investment for a 
“ staggered variable real capital ”. (Cf the relevant passages in my review.) 
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We can easily prove that at any moment the net value of 
the uses of the whole of the axe-capital, i.e. the gross value 
minus the cost of renewal of capital, is the interest on the total 
value of the capital at the same moment. For it follows from what 

we have ]ust said that the former is m (^— — At, which, usmg 


(4), becomes 



a 


pn — 1 e^P'^ 

P 


At = pKAt. 


(16) 


(16) is of course bound up with the fact that the residual 
capital-value of the axes already in use is precisely estimated 
according to this rate of mterest, and may therefore be called 
a truism. 

We have not yet made any use of our assumption about the 
nature of the function of extension of lifetime i e. equation 
(5). Once (5) is taken into accoimt, K, the amount of capital, 
becomes a much simpler expression, for m this case pnis b> con^ 
stant = ^(v), and so the numerator of our fraction also becomes 
a constant. Further, p and a can be simply expressed m terms 
of n, so that we can express K m terms of M, b, and Since 
according to (10) n is proportional to some power of the ratio 
I 

we can express K in terms of I and b only, but always with 

the proviso that it is also a multiple of M and mcludes a constant 
factor, which is solely dependent on the value of v, which is 
technically given. The significance of this consideration will 
become apparent later. 

In actual fact neither I nor b is given, but the value of 
both is ultimately determined by the co-operation of free labour 
with real capital in the production of commodities. For we 
assume that under free competition wages I are the same for all 
labour, whether it is free labour or replacement labour ’’ 
(Akerman), which is annually invested in machines. Xo obtain 
this economic nexus and the data necessary for solving the 
whole problem, we must pow make the further assumption 
that all the capital of the community consists exclusively of 
only one kmd of capital-good, m this case axes, and that only 
one kind of product is produced. Smce we have previously only 
been occupied with capitalistic production in its simplest form 
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we are doubtless justified in making an assumption wbicli is 
rather fantastic if taken by itself 

Let X free labourers co-operate with y units of capital (axes) 
in a given form. Now with the optimal employment of resources, 
the product, or the value of the product, will clearly be b, function 
of both X and y. We can decide a priori that this function 
must be homogeneous and linear, i e. such that a uniform 
increase m x and y produces exactly the same percentage increase 
m the product. For if two labourers, each having his own axe, 
could together produce more than twice as much as one labourer 
with one axe, or if the product of three labourers and three axes 
was proportionately even more, and so on, then we should 
obviously have to let the labourers co-operate m groups in such 
a way that the maximum efficiency was reached. But once this 
maximum has been attained, a further mcrease in labourers and 
axes, 1 e. an mcrease m the number of such groups, would only 
produce a proportionate mcrease m the product On the whole 
\7rrcan therefore assume that with a constant stock ” of axes 
per labourer, the product grows in proportion to the number 
of labourers, but with an mcreasmg or diminishmg stock of 
axes, labour remainmg constant, the product certamly increases 
or dimin ishes m some degree, although less than proportionately 
to the change m the number of axes. In other words our 
productivity function, which we represent by F{x, y), must take 
the form, 

F{x, y) = 


y 

where 0 is a function of a single variable, i.e. of the ratio ^ 

It increases or diminishes simultaneously with its variable, 
but to a lesser extent. For if it mcreased in the same proportion, 


the whole expression could be reduced to cx- = cy, where c is 

X 


a constanl , m other words, we should arrive at the ludicrous 
result that the product was solely dependent on the number 
of axes and not at all on the number of workers. We should 
get a still more ludicrous result if the function 0 increased 
more than proportionately to its vaHable. 

Since we are chiefly concerned with expressing this relation 
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in as convenient a form as possible for our calculations, we 
may simply let tbe ^-function vary as a root of its variable, 
i.e, we may put 

F{x, y) = 


where a and ^ are both positive fractions and their sum = 1. 
P, the value of the product computed for a moment of time,^ 
thus becomes 


P=P(a?,y) (17) 


If this equation is partially differentiated with respect to x and 
y, we obtam 


dx 


cax^^^yP =a- 


and 


^ = ci3a^^-l = jS- 
dy ^ ‘^y 

Let US postulate a stationary state in which there is perfS^ 
competition between employers and labourers. Once equilibrium 
has been reached, the fet partial derivative must necessarily 
equal or I the wages per head per annum, and the second 6, 
or the payment received for the yearly use of an axe. Thus 


i = a- and b 

X 


/ 8 ' 


from which, among other thmgs, it follows 


(18) 


^xl + yb ^{a+ p)P = P, since a + jS = 1. 


In other words payments, so determmed, made to the labourers 
and the owners of the axes, will together absorb the total value 
of the product ; which is as it should be. Similarly, assuming 
a continuous productivity function, we obtam the simple ratio 
of b to X — 


b 

1 ^ ay 


(19) 


Let A be the total number of labourers or the supply of 
labour annually available. If M is the number of labourers 


^ We might also have calculated it for an mfimtesimal penod of Hmey 
i e. multiplied both sides of the equation by At But once production is taken 
as stationary, this procedure would make no difference whatsoever 
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always employed iix the mamifacture of axes m order to renew 
or mamtam the fixed capital consisting of axes, then the amount 
of free labour is plainly A — i¥. It follows that the number 

of axes in use at the same time is and that in equilibrium 

a 

just this proportion between free labourers and axes employed 
must obtam m each firm, as the result of reciprocal supply and 
demand , otherwuse some of the labourers or axes would be 

AT 71 

unemployed. We can therefore substitute A — M and — for 

Ch 

X and y in our previous formulse, and replace P by tt, the value 
of the whole social product. Thus we obtam 

7: = c{A- {17 bis) 

and 


and 


I. and!,. 4 2 (18 M 


6 P A -M a 

I a M n 


(19 bis) 


By making a simple change in equation (8) and then combining 
it with (9), it follows that if the most profitable lifetime is 
attamed for every axe, then 


- 

n 

= (v + ^(v))- (8 bis) 

n 

where ^(v) is the root of (9). 

We finally obtam — 

( 20 ) 

This result is calculated to create some astonishment. All the 
magnitudes on the R.H,S. are constants irrespective of the 
amount of social capital. These constants reflect the assumptions 
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we made (1) for the technical conditions under which our 
capital-goods are manufactured, and (2) for their co-operation 
with free labour m the production of consumption-goods Our 
assumptions have thus shown that, however much the amount 
of capital itself changes, the distribution of the existmg supply 
of labour between free labour co-operatmg with capital-goods 
and labour employed in the mamtenance or renewal of capital 
itself^ remams unchanged. And yet only within limits, smce 
the form of our function is too special to be valid beyond a certain 
field of variation, even if it contams one arbitrary constant ^ 
Within these liimts, however, capital, when it does grow, grows 
exclusively m height and not at all in breadth N B, — When 
capital first mcreases and there is a consequent disturbance 
of equilibrium, capital will also — or rather exclusively — grow 
m breadth, since in the beginnmg the additional number of 
new capital-goods will be of the same type as those already 
m use. If, on the other hand, the amount of labour invested 
per moment of time is temporarily mcreased and the amovjert; 
of free labour dimmished, there will be a rise m wages and a fall 
m the value of the use of capital (axes), more or less m this 
sequence Further, accordmg to (10), the new capital-goods 
now produced will be manufactured to last longer, as this method 
of investment has become most profitable But when equilibrium 
is reached once more the amounts of free labour and of labour 
engaged in replacmg capital resume their former proportion 
(at the same time the labourers lose part of, but not all, their 
recent increase in wages and the capital-goods regain part of, 
but not all, the value they' have just lost) Employing this 
mterestmg result, we might regard the productivity function 
and the function for ‘‘ extension of lifetime which have 
been selected, le 

a —f{n) = kn^ 

and P = F{x, y) = cx^y^ (a -f ^ = 1), 

as typically normal functions from which, takmg them as the 
simplest elements m the problem, we must start m the analysis 
of the more complicated pfienomena of the real world. 

^ In a stationary state these quantities will themselves be constant 

* The two coefficients h and c refer only to the value of units, and therefore 
leave no room for varying conditions m other respects. 
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With these constants, the values of M and A plainly become 


M = 




and 




, (20 his) 


a(v + <f>{v)) + ^ u(v + ^(v)) + ^ 

Letv=i then ^(v) = 1-27. Further, let a = ^ = Then 
A 


M = 


2-77’ 


71 ^ 1-77 . 

2 77 


Rather more than a third of the existuig supply of labour should 
therefore be engaged in manufacturing axes, and the remainder 

about two-thirds — m the application of the existmg stock of 

axes for the delivery of saw-logs. This result we achieve without 
ta king the amount of axe-capital into account, for, with a small 
supply of capital in the form of axes, as long as our assumptions 
hold, they must necessarily be manufactured so as to last for 
a correspondmgly short period, and will therefore need renewal 
all the more often. 

M being determmed, the whole problem can be solved 
without any further dif&oulty. The remainmg unknowns are 
(1) the amount of capital expressed m terms of the product 
or of money (for the price of the product is taken as fixed on 
the great staple markets), (2) the product per annum m terms of 
the same unit, (3) the duration or lifetime of the capital-goods 
(axes), (4) wages per annum, (5) the value of the yearly uses of 
an axe, and (6) the rate of mterest prevaihng m equihbnum 
and current throughout the economy. It does not matter which 
of these is taken as the mdependent variable, for m any case 
all the other quantities vary as certam powers of this parameter, 
each bemg multiplied by its own constant co-efficient. If we 
choose n as our mdependent variable, i.e. if we unagme an 
equihbrium situation where the total period for which the 
capital-good lasts is n years, and let Ci, C^, etc., be the constant 
coefficients, we obtain 

E = + ^(1-’'), w = 

• I = Called-*'), b = 

and, as before, ^ 

p = ,^(v)wh 

' It follows from this second assumption Jhat capital and labour are equaUy 
important in production, so that a percentage morease m one factor has me 
same ejfect as an equal increase m the other, which of course is only conceivable 
in a special situation 
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It follows immediately that the exponentials are solely 
dependent on v and j3(== 1 — a) The coefficients depend on 
k and c, the meanmg of which is well understood. In addition, 
Cl and C 2 , the first two coefficients, contam ^ as a factor , for 
by dividing by A we had obtained the capital and product per 
head (of labourers) of the population. 

Thus with the simplifymg assumptions we selected the 
problem is now solved. But we must of course be very careful 
in drawmg general conclusions from the results obtamed if only 
because of the above reservation (and quite apart from the fact 
that they are no longer applicable as soon as our quantities 
move in a negative direction, for what is not vahd m a special 
case is still less so m the general) But a few observations may 
still be permissible 

As V is <1, the capital K clearly increases simultaneously 
with n, and conversely n with K For the reason mentioned m 
our review, this interrelation must be general Similarly, tt grows 
when n (and E) mcrease, but much less than the latter, since 
the index is smaller by one whole unit.^ The conclusion that 
an increase in fixed capital also produces an mcrease in the 
annual product should also be perfectly general, independently 
of our particular assumption, as we shall immediately attempt 
to show. 

Similarly, I increases when n and K mcrease, but b diminishes 
when n and K increase. This conclusion ought also to be general 
in its validity, as we shall soon show. 

Smce the expressions for tt and I have the same index, the 

ratio ~ remams a constant, in other words, with mcreasmg 
l 

capital, wages remam an unvarying part of the mcreasmg product, 
which is a necessary consequence of our assumptions. Given 
our particular productivity function, the sum of the wages of 
free labour m each firm and throughout mdustry constitutes 
an unvarymg portion of the product, which follows from (18) and 
(18 his,) And besides since, accordmg to our function for the 
extension of lifetime A — M, the total number of free 
workers remams constant, every free labourer (and therefore 

^_If V ~ J and p — K becomes proportional to but it only 

to 
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all labourers) receives a constant part of tbe national dividend 
when capital increases (though of course labour now invested 
IS paid in consumption-goods which are ready now, and not in 
the consumption-goods which they themselves help to make). 
Naturally, this conclusion cannot be general. 

If the proportionate share of the labourers in the total 
national dividend is constant, then the capitalists’ share is 
also constant. But, as we have mamtamed, this result holds 
for the interest on all tbe capital at the moment of time m 
question, if the rate of mterest is p. 

TT . rr.. . . 

Hence p — ~ must be a constant. This result is correct, 
^ ttAi ’ 


, K 
for p— 


.0- 


p— = ^(v)— , smce the powers of n cancel out. 

^'2 

It may be added that the number of capital-goods (axes) 
in use at the same time, which on the above analysis is 

M- = 

a h 

necessarily increases with n and also with K, although m a smaller 
proportion than either, smce 1 + ^(1 — v) = 1 — a(l — v) + 1 — v 
> 1 —v This result is general and holds as we shall soon 
show, even in the exceptional case when M diminishes with an 
increase in if. 

Let us turn to the transition from one eqmlibrium to another. 
It IS now possible to discover to what extent the closely -related 
proposition origmally advanced by von Thunen that the rate 
of mterest corresponds to the margmal productivity” of 
capital is corroborated by our formulae in the modified form put 
forward by Akerman By logarithmic differentiation we obtain 
directly 

AK An Att An 

(1 -p jS(l — v)) — and — = j9(l — v) — . 


K 

Therefore 

# 


Att 

Ik 


iS(l - V) TT 


l + iS(l ^v)K 


We can easily express the value of the ratio — without needmg 

A 

to bother about the rather complicated constants and Cg. 
Smce the share of capital m the product is equal to the mterest 


I — i 
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on all the capital = pK (cancelling At out), it must clearly 
be TT — Al, or, if we take (18 bis) and (20 bis) into account, it is 


Thus we obtain 


and finally 


_ K'' + <f>{v) — 1) 

^ V + 4>{v) 

IT V + <j>{y) 

K~ p{v+ <f>{v) - 1)'’’ 

1 — V V + (f>{v) 


AK l + p{l-v)v + (l>{v)-V 


( 22 ) 


Our ratio is therefore proportionate, but not equal, to p. If 
V = ^, = 1*27, and j3 = a = it beconaes •92p approxi- 

mately, i.e rather less than p. This discrepancy is only to be 
expected, when the mcrease in capital is partly absorbed by the 
resulting mcrease m wages and only part of it is effective m 
raising production But smce this explanation does not hold 
here, we may infer that the prmciple is not general. If ^ is 
qmte small, i.e. if the capital-goods have only a minor significance 
for production as compared with free labour, then as long as 
r == -I, the first fraction approaches 1 •— v = I as closely as 

1-77 

possible, whilst the other is always — i.e. >2 Strangely 

enough, this ratio is thus greater than p. 

In these circumstances, it is already obvious a priori that 
von Thunen’s thesis is no longer verified, even m the form m 
which Akerman proposes to recast it. In his analysis on p. 152, 

Akerman starts by replacmg the divisor AK by AK — K^, 

i 


and thus subtracts that part of the increase in capital absorbed 
by the rise of wages. This method of approach is perfectly 
justifiable (cf . my review) for Bohm-Bawerk's thesis, as we can 
see from a simple inspection of the formulae on p. 113 of my 
Tiber Wert, etc! But in this particular case,it does not hold good. 

^ If AK IS replaced hy AK — K^ in the equation at the bottom of the 


page, p 113, op cit j 


Af'dt 2p'dt 
dK Idi -f- tdX 


2p' 

my 


XV disappears from the denounnator m the fraction on the extreme right, 

9 / ° 

which IS reduced to = z (the rate of mterest). 
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We obtain without any difficulty 




M 

I 


]-E^ 

J n 


and if Arr IS divided by this expression, the new ratio can be 
written as 


( 


Att 

7T 


An\ TT 
~n)K 


= - »') 


K 


(1 — v)(v + 4>{v)) 
V + <f>{v) — 1 


( 23 ) 


The new ratio difiers from the old only in this respect, that the 
factor in the denominator depending on drops out. Smce this 

A TT 

IS always > 1 as also in this case, the new ratio is always 

greater than the old one, but it is not therefore equal to p. 
On the contrary, we should be m a position to show that it must 
always be greater than p, except in both the hmiting cases, 
where either v is very small and np = ^(v) is therefore very 
large, or where v approaches unity and (f>{v) tends to zero In 
both these cases the R H S. of the equation is reduced to the 
value of p , this is self-evident for the iBrst case and can easily 
be proved for the second by the method of limits I cannot 
enter now on the explanation of this very puzzlmg formula ; 
presumably it belongs to the sphere of ‘‘ dynamic theory, 
where we cannot confine ourselves to the comparison of two 
different equilibria, but must also study the transition from 
one to the other. 


Fmally, I shall tacMe the question which really constitutes 
the startmg pomt for the whole of this fragmentary essay It is 
the validity of the prmciple that an increase in capital {measured 
in units of product, or the value of the product remainmg 
unaltered) must, as a general rule, always produce an mcrease 

^ Let V — 1 — e where € is a small positive fraction The value of <^(p) 
then approj^imates to 2e, and the value of the denominator thus becomes -j- «• 
The denominator cannot change signs between the limits v == 0 and v ~ 1 
smce it would be at a minimum between these pomts, which can easily be 
proved to be impossible Therefore it always remains positive. We can now also 
prove that this quantity v + — 1 always has a sign opposite both to the 

second derivative of I with respect to n, p remaimng constant, and to the 
second derivative of p, I remaining constant, when their first derivative 
becomes — 0 , whence the values of I and p respectively, obtained* above, 
always describe a real maximum. This need not hold in the general case 
{vide infra). 
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in the volume of production. We have already seen that it is 
vahd on our assumptions. 

But even this conclusion now appears more complex to 
me than I had first believed The proof I shall advance rests 
on the assumption that a rise in wages relatively to the use-value 

of the machme, that is to say an mcrease in always brings 

about an extension of lifetime whenever such an extension can 
be profitable (m other words if all the data are taken as 
continuously variable) Accordmg to (10) and (10 bis) 

n varies quite simply as a positive power of and vice versa, 

h 

but this conclusion follows from a = hn^, our function for 
‘extension of lifetime’. If mstead we take a more general 
function, a =f(n), of which it is only assumed that it becomes 
zero when n is zero, and mcreases more slowly than n, then 
the matter is no longer self-evident. For brevity, substitute 

xioT We now obtam the corresponding changes m x and n 
b 

by differentiatmg (4) and (6), which hold simultaneously 

for a given value of a? = *^ , when p has reached its maximum. 

b 

Thus— 


1 — e-f^ ^ ^ r/ X 

=t/(«) == xj(n), 

P 0 


(4 bu) 


and also 


e = xf'{n)y (6 bts) 

where /'(w) is the first derivative of /(n). This expression should 
now be differentiated with respect to n, x, and p, for it involves 
a shiftmg of the maximum pomts themselves. Let f"(n) be 

the second derivative of f{n) and let = P ~ ?• 

Then on eliminating Ap, we obtain 




P+P 
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Clearly, on our assumption (f{n) = 0 when n and 

f'{n) dimimslung when n mcreases), p must he < - and j < 0. 

n 

The expression — — p is therefore always positive, and in the 
n 

numerator and the denominator of the next fraction q and 

y — i are both negahve. But we cannot presume without further 
n 

analysis that they are simultaneously < or simultaneously 
>p^ It is therefore not a prion impossible for dx and An 
to have opposite signs. Let us return to our function a ==f(^) 

== kny. Then clearly y = ~ and ? == — Consequently, 

n n 


the numerator and denominator are here identical (if multiplied 
by n they both become + 1) and our 

eqj^ation is simplified thus — 


Ax .. .X 

= (1 

An n 


which -can be directly obtamed by logarithmic differentiation 
of (10) Now smce/(n), whatever its actual form, has the same 
general form as our special function, we may infer even now 
that X and n vary approximately to the same degree. But it is 
not impossible that they might sometimes vary in different 


^ But it can easily be proved that the denominator p + 3? is always 

n 

> 0. From (6 bis) and (4 bis) we find that it must here always have the value 

4 " P'^ — 1 

?t(l 

The denominator of this fraction is certainly > 0, and so is the numerator, 
since its value becomes = 0 for pn = 0, but later rises continuously, as 

— 4- 1 its derivative (with respect to pw) is always > 0, 

It is impossible to get any further without knowing somethi n g about 
p 4- we can easily show that the inequality p 4- ? > ^ (which for 

f{n) = levy becomes <^(v) 4- v — 1 >0) constitutes the second condition 
necessary for the emergence of a mai.imum value for 2 or p m the general case 
This condition, however, need not be satisfied* throughout. As far as I can see, id 
I 
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directions, from which it plainly follows that x(=-) and n are 

0 

not uniquely determined by each other but that x may have 
two (or more) values for the same value of n or, conversely, n may 
have different values for the same value of x. 

In actual fact this last possibihty may often be reached, 
but it should not on that account give rise to any serious dilemma. 
The only practical significance it can have is that an mcrease 
of capital is sometimes distributed between two different 
investments — ^two types of machine of different durabihty 
{though otherwise identical), both yielding the same maximum 
return on capital We have confined the number of different 
investments to Iwo, because for techmcal reasons it often does 
not pay to manufacture capital-goods lasting for intermediate 
periods ^ 

It would have very much more serious effects on the following 

proof, if two different values oi x = ~ could hold for the same 

0 

value of n. But fortunately this can never happen. If it could, 
the conditions of our equations (4 bis) and (6 bis) could 
simultaneously be satisfied for the same value of n with two 
different x-values, and Xg, and with concomitantly different 
values for p, and pg ipi > Pa)- other words we should 

1 e 

obtain at the same time first = x^ J{n) and e = 

Pi 

j 

Xi/'{ti), and secondly = x^fin) and = x^f'in), 

Pa 

from which dividmg we should obtain 


^ If p has two maxiina (as distinguished from a minimum) for sma^U 
values of — the manufacturer of machines naturally chooses the larger, which 
we shall assume corresponds to the smaller value of n 

Were capital and ~ to increase, the maximum corresponding to the htgher 


value of n may become the greater Now when p has two equal maxima (for 
different values of n), there must be a case in the transition period analogous 
to that described m my Lectures, p. 163 For a time the mcrease m capital 
is divided between two different investments, m which I and b and their ratio 

L do not undergo any further change , for since an ever-growmg part of the 


capital IS successively transferred to the longer investment, M is diminished 
and A-M increased, so that the proportion between free labour and the available 
uses of the machines remains unchanged But I have not been able to complete 
any research into this mterestmg question m detail. 
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or 


Pi 


Pi -- P2 , Pi — 

o' £* 


P2 


2 n 3 — A 3 


24 


= 0 


If the values of n and p are positive, all the terms in the series 
are also positive, and our assumption therefore involves somethmg 
absurd. 

We may, consequently, proceed on the assumption that an 


increase m 


I 

b 


always produces an extension of the lifetime of 


capital-goods, even if this extension does not always occur 
contmuously ; at times it may take place in jumps (or more 
correctly m such a way that capital is distributed among capital- 
goods of the same profitability but of difiEerent durations). 

On this hypothesis the proof of the thesis we previously 
advanced takes more or less the followmg form 

When real capital increases it must always mcrease m 
‘‘ height m so far as an extension of the durabihty of machmes 
IS technically possible. For were it only to increase m breadth ”, 
so that^the only efiect would be an mcrease in the number of 
machmes of the old type, the labour permanently engaged 
m mamtammg it would clearly have mcreased, once equilibrium 
had been reached. Hence it follows that the amount of free 
labour would have dimimshed at the same time as the number 
of capital-goods had increased. This must clearly result m a 

I 

shifting upwards of y m which case we must infer from our 

conclusion, which we have just shown to possess general vahdity, 
that an extension of the lifetime of the capital-good becomes 
profitable. On the other hand there is no need for an inevitable 
increase in the ‘‘ breadth ” dimension of capital which follows 
from what we have said above. On our formula, with an increase 
m capital the amount of labour required for renewing capital 
should generally remam unaltered. We may therefore summarily 
assume that an mcrease in capital may very well occur with an 
accompanying fall in the breadth dimension. None the less 
even in this case the number of capital-goods in existence at the 
same time will have increased, for if it had diminished, since 
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the amount of free labour has now increased, - 7 - would have 

0 

shifted downwards and we cannot describe the position in which 
n has a new and higher value as an equihbrmm one. It therefore 
emerges that there will be a larger number of machines 
simultaneously with a larger supply of free labour, which must 
obviously lead to an increase m the total product ^ 

Let us now take the commonest instance in which machine- 
capital mcreases m breadth as well as m height , then the 
amount of free labour will dimmish V/e can conceive of this 
change as occurrmg m two (or more) stages. Let capital grow 
in breadth begm with and only later m height also — m other 
words, we first mcrease our M, n remainmg constant, and after- 
wards n as well (with M constant). 

The first part of this procedure is soon explained For since 
the composition of machine-capital remains the same, the whole 
process can be regarded as though M units of labour mvested 
in a certain way co-operated with A — M free labour in eS-cli 
case. If M is increased, and A — M dimmished by one unit, 
then, ignormg mfinitesimal quantities of higher orders, the 
total product is increased and there is a diSerence ];jetween 
the marginal productivies of mvested and free labour. This 
difference must be positive, for as we have always regarded the 
Productivity Function as bemg homogeneous and Imear (or that 
it has again become so after any change has taken place) the 
margmal productivity of each group necessarily coincides with 
its wages. These must clearly be greater for invested than for 
free labour, as the wages of the former also include some interest. 
Now let the lifetime of the same number of capital -goods increase, 
M remainmg constant. Then it follows that the number of 
machmes m existence must mcrease (for the number of machines 

n 

per labourer workmg on machines is — and, if the 

a fC 

amount of free labour is constant, the total product musfemcrease 
still more. If the increase m machme-capital is such that as 
far as the first part of our analysis is concerned the rate of 

^ Similarly, if we abstract from technical discoveries, which change 
f{n) and F{x, y) the basic functions themselves, wages must always rise with 
a relative mcrease m the amount of capital The general character of the 
Productivity Function plainly mvolves the result that I and 6 always vary 
inversely , if I has increased n must also mcrease. 
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interest not only falls but is at the point of becoming zero, we 
simply stop at this pomt and allow n to grow until the rate of 
interest reaches its maximum (and becomes therefore > 0), and 
usmg this pomt as our starting-point we begm agam with the 
same procedure. 

Thus the net result is that a growth of capital, as long as 
it IS such as to be profitable, is always accompanied by an 
increase m the total product. Consequently the paradox of a fall 
m the national dividend resultmg from contmued saving and 
capital accumulation does not apply to perfectly free competition^ 
but the possibility of its holdmg for a situation in which capitalists 
combme cannot be excluded. 

So far we have treated the lifetime of capital-goods as if 
it were altogether separated from their other property — ^their 
“ Automatism ”, as Akerman calls it. Actually, these properties 
are scarcely ever independent, greater durabihty is normally 
combined with greater efficiency in other respects. We ought 
to be able to express this mathematically so that the a-function 
does not actually have the simple form /(n), but also contains 
a quantity as a variable which objectively refers to the efficiency 
of the cgpital-good m question. Thus if, for example, g increases 
from Qi to 92 = <^tens panbus we get a machine 

of a new type, which can replace two of the older machines in all 
respects. We need only substitute /(n, g) for f{n) m equation 
(4 bis), and partially differentiate with respect to n and g, to 
obtam a new equation corresponding to this variable. However, 
I shall not undertake it here, as I have already taken too 
much space. 



